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This is a sample of the raw matenal 
from which we make our widely known 


California White Pine 
Sash and Doors. 


It has been our aim to use only high 
grade stock worked up in the most modern 
way, and we know this policy is the nght 
one because it has been the means of in- 
creasing our business yearly. 


Weed quality Sash and Doors will pull 


trade for you because when you sell a man 
one of our doors he becomes a friend. 





Ask your jobber for quotations on WEED 
Sash and Doors and if he is unable to quote you, 
wire or write us and you will get the information 
promptly. 


Weed Lumber Co. 


WEED, CALIFORNIA. 


SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE: Flood Building. 


Telephone, Kearney 2885. 




















JAMES D. LACEY. WOOD BEAL. VICTOR THRANE. 


as 0 | 
INTERESTED IN SOUTHERN 
OR PACIFIC COAST TIMBER? 


We furnish detailed reports of amounts of stumpage on each 2/4, 5 
or 10 acre Subdivision of each forty. 











We employ expert Pacific Coast Cruisers to check all estimates 
made on Western T:.mber. 





We offer High Class Timber Properties only, which have been 
placed in our hands for sale. 


We guarantee our estimates are reliable. 


JAMES D. LACEY & CO. 


(ESTABLISHED 1880) 








1211 Whitney Central Bldg. , 


New Orleans. 


1104 Spalding Building, 1009 White Bidg., 


Seattle. 


1215 Old Colony Bldg. 


Chicago, 
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Portland, Ore. 
Stop That |.cat 
In Your Cash Drawer 


| 
: f 
i) 
mm ON 
You are letting sure gate profits slip away 
from you. Our proposition to dealers is ‘lie bes 
offered by any gatecompanyinthecountry. Wer 


the way we make the handiing of Iowa G 3 so 
profitable to ail dealers, Read this letter: 














“Towa Gate Co., Cedar Falls, Ia., Gentlemen:—Ship at once, ple ase—- 
12 Gates, 15% x 4%, style E; 3 Gates 12 x 4%, Style E. Ten o/ ‘he above 

gates are sold to Mr. J. E. Boyd, referred to in yours of the 7th. inst. 

Thanking you very kindly for your efforts in this matter, we are, yours 
respectfully, C. L, COLMAN LUMBER CO., La Crosse, Wis.’’ 












Do you want to know more about the best gate propos }9n 
on the market. Then write 


JOS. B. CLAY, Mgr. 
IOWA GATE CO., 27th Street, 


Sole Manufacturers of 
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OF SPECIALINTEREST TO ADVERTISERS. 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is the 
only lumber newspaper having a large paid 
subscription list! 

The average number of copies of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ppmnted 
weekly during the year ended January |, 
1912, was 13,691. 


State of Illinois, County of Cook, ss. 


I, Elmer C. Hole, secretary and treasurer of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, do solemnly swear 
that the above figures are correct. 


ELMER C. HOLE. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 3rd day 
of January, 1912. 
HENRY S. LOVELY, Notary Public. 
This is a circulation more than double that 
of any other lumber newspaper and greater 
than the combined subscription lists of any 
three other lumber newspapers. 























EDITORIAL SHORT LENGTHS. 


The Department of Agriculture announces the re- 
ceipt of a report from Walter T. Swingle, who is 
making an inspection of agricultural conditions in Spain 
and Algiers. Among other things the report suggests 
the possibility of growing the cork oak indigenous 
to Spain in the United States. ‘‘T am confident,’’ the 
report states, ‘‘we could grow cork in many parts 
of the United States by selecting extra good trees for 
a propagating purpose. In particular I am confident 
that in many parts of California cork oak of selected 
varieties could be grafted on the native oaks found 
there. I have seen black oaks grafted on white at 


Chico, Cal.; and cork oak is much more closely related 
to the California oak than is any black oak.’’ 


Amendments to the New York forestry law pro- 
posed by the state conservation commission make the 
careless setting of fires in a forest a misdemeanor 
punishable by fine or imprisonment. Other provisions 
relating to taxation and reforestation are designed 
to make possible the perpetuation of forests and the 
replanting of denuded tracts; and to combat the 
ravages of tree diseases the proposed bill provides for 
the employment of a forest pathologist. 


TONNAGE AT SOUTHERN PORTS. 


The extraordinary demand for shipping bottoms at 
southern ports has resulted in a marked shortage of lum- 


ber tonnage and an increase in rates ranging from 7 





cents to 15 cents for foreign delivery. The chief con- 
tributing cause is the unusually heavy movement of 
cotton; but marked increase in exports of timber and 
staves and the Argentine strike, which has put a lot 
of shipping out of commission, have been factors in 
bringing about an unusual condition. Reports from 
New Orleans indicate that the wharves are crowded with 
goods for export, and shippers are becoming decidedly 
impatient over the apparently inexcusable delay in 
handling cargoes. 

The difficulty of getting exports out of a number of 
Gulf ‘ports is being used as an argument in favor of 
some action by Congress that will build up the American 
merchant marine. It seems unreasonable that American 
exporters should be placed at the mercy of ship owners 
in the Argentine and other parts of the world and should 
be penalized on account of strikes or other labor troubles 
abroad. 

It probally will be some time after the South Ameri- 
can bottoms are again in service before the congestion 
will be relieved, and the present seems a good time to 
urge upon Congress the importance of immediate legis 
lation. 


RETAIL YARD INSURANCE. 


From time out of mind the fire insurance hazard on 





jumber yards has been overestimated by old line insur- 
ance companies. They, the same as the publie in their 
ideas of prices, have blindly assumed the one to be an 
extra risk and the other extra high. It was only with 
the advent of the interinsurance associations that the 
old rates of premium were found to be extortionate, 
justifiable, only as a means of swelling revenues impaired 
by other, less profitable risks. In an unthinking way it 
was assumed that because the material was wood it was 
extra combustible and proportionately hazardous as an 
insurance risk. In the meantime the experience of the 
companies disclosed that in spite of extra high premium 
rates the actual losses on lumber as a rule were extra 
low. From recent statistics it appears that fire insurance 
companies generally have incurred unusual losses this 
season, but in no phase of the ordinary conduct of that 
business has the fact been justly chargeable against 
lumber. 

The experiences of the interinsurance societies have 
shown how indefensibly excessive old line rates have 
been. It probably is true, also, that the average load 
carried by old line companies has to some extent been 
excessive on account of improperly guarded risks, such 
as the interinsurance people will not cover. Fortunately, 
there always is a way out by patronizing associations 
not wholly dependent for success upon extravagant mar- 
gins of profit. Especially is it true that lumber yards 
have been shown by experience to suffer more from out- 
side than from inside exposures. The lumber dealer 
indifferent to these facts is neglectful of his own 
interests. 
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FIGHTING THE CHESTNUT TREE BLIGHT. 


The conference to consider ways and means for combating the chestnut tree blight, 
called by Governor Tener, of Pennsylvania, a report of which appears on pages 73-75 
of this week’s LUMBERMAN, developed some startling information regarding the 
spread of the mysterious bark disease. Governor Tener was authority for the state- 
ment that Pennsylvania and Virginia have standing chestnut timber worth $85,000,000 
which is threatened by the blight, while S. B. Detroiler, executive officer of the Penn- 
sylvania Chestnut Tree Blight Commission, estimated the value of the chestnut timber 
already killed or affected by blight in Pennsylvania at $10,000,000. 

From these statements it will be seen that the disease is far more serious, con- 
sidering the possibilities of damage and financial loss, than most lumbermen have 
imagined. There seems to be some disagreement among the different pathologists 
regarding the best method of treatment, but all are agreed that the emergency 
requires immediate action if the chestnut timber in the affected states is to be saved. 
Pennsylvania has appropriated $270,000 for the work of its commission and the 
conference called by Governor Tener is expected to arouse the other states to imme- 
diate action and to impress upon timber owners the importance of taking all 
possible precautions to protect themselves from further loss and to prevent the 
spread of the infection. 

In presenting a detailed report of the proceedings of the conference at Harris- 
burg the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN directs the attention of all who are owners of or 
interested in chestnut timber to a situation which demands the cooperation of private 
and publie interests if property of tremendous value is to be conserved. 


NORTHERN HEMLOCK AND HARDWOODS. 


The statisties issued this week by the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, covering cut and shipments of hemlock and hardwoods by 56 firms 





in January, reflect a condition which has surprised many of the northern manufactur- 
ers who believed they were in close touch with the market. Shipments of hemlock 
totaled 22,234,000 feet, while the cut was but 17,147,000 feet. It is worthy of note 
also that shipments by these mills, last month, exceeded their shipments in January, 
1911, by nearly 1,000,000 feet. The figures for the month show an increase in hemlock 
shipments by the 56 mills of 3 per cent and an increase in hardwood ship- 
ments of 11 per cent. The cut of hemlock increased 35 per cent and the cut 
of hardwoods decreased 5 per cent, all of which shows that instead of the slack month 
it had been generally adjudged January made a very creditable showing. 

Reports indicate that hemlock bark is practically all sold and, while the price is 
far from satisfactory, the demand is fully up to the production. 


FEATURES OF AN EXTRAORDINARY CONVENTION. 


The ninth annual meeting of the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association, which 





concluded at Seattle, Wash., Saturday of last week, and is reported in full in this 
week’s issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, was one of the remarkable events in the 
association year. So much has been said and written about the Seattle spirit that it 
needs no definition here, but reports, written and oral, of the Seattle convention 
convey the impression that the convention became so thoroughly imbued with the 
Seattle spirit that there was no room for an unsuccessful feature. 

The Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association represents approximately 75 per cent 
of the retail yard interests of the states in which it operates, and still it is growing. 
As an organization it is characterized by two things: the remarkable enthusiasm 
that prevails in its membership and the clean cut work in which it is engaged. A 
perusal of the report of the convention can not fail to impress the reader with the 
sincerity and commendable motives of the men who contributed to its sessions. It 
is worthy of note, too, that the organization not only draws from its own _ best 
material but eagerly reaches out for the best thought and the best men available 
throughout the country, thereby balancing its meetings and bringing out what 
amounts to a composite of the best features of all of the retail conventions. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is much gratified to be able to state that among the 
resolutions adopte/] by the association was one indorsing the work of the ‘‘Com 
munity Builder’? department of this publication. Nowhere in the United States 
has this sort of work been more forcefully demonstrated than in the far West, 
where cooperative effort has been necessary in the rapid building up of new com- 
munities, 

President J. G. Martin, in the address which opened the convention, set forth 
in e 


nphatic terms the attitude of the association toward publicity with regard to 
all of its acts. He emphasized the importance of securing, maintaining and meriting 
the 


confidence of the public, and his remarks on this score are worth the considera- 
tion of every lumberman who is even remotely interested in association or corporate 
business of any kind. It is apparent that trade associations, like large industrial 
corporations, must how to the will of the public. The progressive policy must take 
this fact into consideration. The best interests of the distributer of merchandise are 
conserved when he takes into account the interest of his customer, the consumer. 
Publicity is the most important factor in establishing the relations that ought to 
exist between seller and buyer. 

P. ©, Palmer’s address on credits contained suggestions worthy of consideration 
hy every retailer who finds collections one of the most annoying phases of his busi 
ness, Mr. Palmer subscribed to the community idea in declaring that the yard 
manager must know his community in order to be a judge of credits and in order to 
prevent his business from getting beyond his control through the extension of 
unwarranted terms. 

John W. Barry’s discussion of the ‘‘ Mythical Lumber Trust’’ was fully as 
peppery as the now famous article by Charles Edward Russell, to which it might be 
deemed an answer, and it is unfortunate that Mr. Barry’s talk can not be expected 
to receive as wide publicity through the magazine press as did the Russell diatribe. 

The example of the value of friendly relations with the local newspaper editor, 
cited by W. J. Owens, was striking evidence of the soundness of doctrines urgently 


} 
ea 


advocat by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, and it was amply confirmed by experiences 
rcited by B. J. Boorman and other members. 
The parcels post question was given its share of consideration, and the work and 


prospects of the National Federation of Retail Merchants were forcefully presented 


by J. R. Moorehead, secretary of the federation. Other striking addresses were 
included in the program, notably one by H. S. Stine on shingle grades; an appeal 
for cooperation between retailer and manufacturer by Leonard Bronson, manager 
of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association; a talk on the forest industry 
by E. T. Allen, of the Western Forestry & Conservation Association; and a disserta- 
tion on stock keeping by H. A. Templeton. 

Two general classes of topics come up for consideration at a retail convention; 
one may be classified as ethical and the other as technical. The Western Retailers’ 
convention gave due and fair consideration to both and will go down in association 
history as a remarkable meeting in this respect. Much credit is due to Seattle 
and to Seattle’s lumbermen for the vim with which they prepared to accommodate 
and entertain the visitors. No little share of the ultimate success of the meeting is 
traceable to the perfect arrangements effected well in advance. 


SETTLEMENT OF CLAIMS. 


When the sales department receives a protest regarding the quality or 
quantity of lumber shipped a customer, the natural inclination is to say something 
about ‘‘chronic kickers.’’ The appellation may be limited merely to ‘‘kickers.’’ 

This offhand classification of 2 customer does not serve to settle the claim. 
The usual course is to write a conciliatory letter stating that the graders employed 
are competent men, that the loading crew is experienced and exercises extreme 
care in checking out the car, and that possibly a mistake has been made at the 
receiving end. In due course of mail the reply is received, reiterating the state- 





ments contained in the first letter. Such a correspondence can be carried on 
indefinitely. In case of a dispute regarding quality the service of an association 
inspector may be secured and the claim settled. Where the dispute involves 
quantity this means is not available. Frequently a part of a earload of lumber is 
sent direct from the house track to the building where it is to be used, and unless 
the checking is done carefully there is the possibility of error. 

On a buyer’s market, the number of claims far exceed those made during 
periods of brisk demand for stock. Times may be slack with the dealer also— 
giving him opportunity to inspect carefully every piece of lumber he receives. 
He is inclined to be more critical because he knows from experience that his 
protests will carry greater weight during dull times. Many of the complaints 
made are well founded. A large percentage of them are sent in by those who 
protest for the sake of the few dollars of additional profit their protest brings 
them. The concern which does not receive what it orders is entitled to and in 
the interest of all concerned should file an objection. If all ‘‘kieks’’ were well 
founded the producers could easily find a way to overcome the difficulty. As the 
case now stands, the shipper is to blame in part, but scores register a kick for 
what the kick will bring them. 

Some of the buyers may not understand grades. They may have received a 
sweetened quality from one producer and think they are entitled to the same 
grade from any other manufacturer. The only recommendation possible under 
the circumstances is to suggest that the producer keep as close to the standard 
grades as practicable, to investigate closely where complaint is made in regard 
to quality, and to scan carefully his relations with the buyer who claims shortages. 
The discussion of this question at New Orleans was timely, but the question is of 
such character that a diseussion ordinarily does not lead to any definite goal. 


EASTERN SPRUCE TRADE AND SUPPLY. 


The spruce business of the New England and Middle States seems to have 
worked into a more favorable condition than pertained to it throughout the 
greater part of 1911. Toward the end of last season the trade began to show 
some signs of improvement, largely from the apparent cause that a moderate 
volume of trade had checked the rate of production in Maine, New Hampshire 
and the Adirondack region, though probably in the West Virginia and con- 
tiguous spruce regions production was maintained at the normal rate through- 
out the year. In Maine it has been declared all along that spruce production 





was being curtailed, and it indeed was in a large part of the early season by 
lack of logs consequent on low water in the Penobscot River and other streams. 

During last year the dealers in and consumers of spruce in the New England 
States, as well as at New York, bought sparingly of eastern product, and only 
as it was wanted for turnover or use. All through the spring and summer and 
until late in the fall the cargo market in the metropolitan district was so 
dull that consigners of Maine lumber were compelled to withhold shipments, and 
receipts averaged light throughout the season. In the meantime dullness pre- 
vailed in the Adirondack spruce trade in the central and northern parts of the 
state. Better conditions existed in respect to the spruce of the Virginias, and 
lumber went forward from the mills to Philadelphia, points farther east and 
over Pennsylvania and southeastern Ohio in fgir volume, but in lots to meet 
immediate demand rather than for stocking up purposes. 

But in the last half of autumn better conditions in the spruce trade began 
to prevail. Stocks were run down in all parts of the distributive field and lumber 
must be had to finish up fall work. In New England the late coming of cold 
weather was favorable to building and a considerable amount of work in 
that line was done. This called for frames and other spruce lumber, and the 
requirement was good enough to give some steadiness to prices, with advances 
toward the close. 

Late reports concerning the eastern spruce business indicated a firm state 
of prices. At New York arrivals from Maine were light and most business 
was being booked on the carload basis, but prices were steady and firm, though 
the larger orders booked in December were at shaded figures, and competition 
was keen. 

West Virginia manufacturers reported a better demand for their product, 
with better prices. Adirondack sizes were taken over readily, the trade being 
confined mostly to upstate sections. From Boston it was reported that prices 
were firm, with stocks at the mills not large. The manufacturers in most 
cases were not eager to make sales unless full asking prices were accepted. 
Retail yards were not overstocked with frames. Building had been active, 
which had greatly reduced stocks. 
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REVIEW OF THE CURRENT LUMBER TRADE 





The general lumber trade during February has developed promising and seasonable 
characteristics. Interest in stocks and actual demand have increased and prices 
have been well held, with some advances here and there. Altogether conditions 
have tended to a normal and healthy state. It is true that the buyers still adhere 
to the policy of taking over lumber mainly for immediate use, but at that the 
volume is seasonably large and increasing as spring approaches. The fact is every: 
where apparent that stocks in second and third hands are low, which assures a 
continuance of a healthy and robust demand throughout the spring, even if the 
policy of carrying small stocks shall be the rule. That will depend upon the trend of 
prices. If they shall take a start upward under the impulse of a strong spring trade 
there will be more buying in advance of immediate wants in order to save the cost 
of further upward tendencies, as is usual in such movements. An important feature 
of the situation is that generally stocks at the mills are low and uneven, so much so, 
in fact, as often to render difficult the making up of required schedules. This gives 
the mills an advantage when specials are required in a hurry, for it affords a 
leverage for the forcing up of prices by those who are situated to fill the bills 
required. Of course, these observations do not cover evenly the whole lumber field, 
or apply to all departments of trade, or to all kinds of lumber, but they do blanket 


the situation generally. 
* * * 


But while the spring trade was getting a good start, and would have acquired 
heavy volume by the first of March, the weather clerk moved the switch and a 
powerful and general storm of snow, sleet and rain, with high and sometimes 
destructive winds, since the middle of the month, has swept the larger part of the 
country east of the Rocky mountains. This elemental visitation has been a temporary 
check on both manufacture and distribution. It has stopped operations in both 
northern and southern woods work, at the mills and in the shipment of lumber. 
It also has checked building in the cities and towns. But since more favorable 
weather has succeeded, and spring is close at hand, it may be expected that by next 
week’s report the shutdown and blockade will have become fading incidents. 

In the southern pine business the feature heretofore emphasized—that stocks at the 
mills are low and broken——continued prominent in reports. This condition is supple- 
mented by low stocks in the retail yards, especially in the Southwest. Evidently 
there must be a heavy movement of yard stocks in that part of the country during 
the spring, even should the buying continue to be from hand to mouth. Reports 
from the wheat country of Kansas, Oklahoma and northern Texas indicate an 
encouraging outlook for the crop. Heavy snows have assured plenty of moisture 
for the spring growth, and the plant so far looks fine. The farmers are cheerful 
in view of the promise of good crops and that is taken by the retailers to mean a 
good spring demand for lumber. The wholesalers also are confident that there will 
be a rising call from the yards. In other departments of the trade results are 
already being realized. The call for railroad material continues in large volume, with 
good prospects for that outlet for product. In the Lake Charles (La.) district it 
is said that one of the best indications of improved conditions is the general 
demand for product of different kinds by the railroads. Such buying is responsible 
for the price advances which have occurred within three or four weeks. Recently 
buyers for the roads have been looking for saps in the rough for use as ear 
material, and are competing seriously with buyers of such lumber for export. The 
railroads also are buying large amounts of heavy timbers and dimension stock, and 
the operators in that part cf the field believe that the railroads are in the market 
to stay for some time, as they have a large amount of rehabilitation work to do, 
and besides they are planning much new construction. The curtailment of cut on 
account of labor troubles last year and the shutdown caused by recent heavy rains 
have resulted in seriously diminished stocks, which also are much broken, even in 
respect to yard lumber. Recent-retail buying has done more to make manufacturers 
feel cheerful than any other feature of trade, for such stock was prone to accumu- 
late. One important incident lately noticed in the Lake Charles vicinity was the 
purchase of 20,000,000 feet by a New York City concern, and the buyer later 
returned for the purpose of duplicating the amount in orders. The export market has 
been showing steady improvement, but excessive ocean rates are working a hard- 
ship to exporters. Yet the export business in that quarter is increasing, and it is 
especially strong on Argentine Republic account. 

* * * 

At St. Louis the view is taken that the greatest difficulty at the mill end of the 
business is with the car supply, which is handicapping operators seriously. The 
order files are full, but lumber can not he shipped, on account of the weather and 
the lack of cars. Reports from St. Louis corroborate those from the Louisiana- 
Texas district, to the effect that mill stocks are low. Orders are mostly for imme- 
diate shipment, but that kind of demand can not be sufficiently met on account 
of the weather and the scarcity of cars. Hence rumblings of discontent are heard 
from all parts of the distributive area. It is declared that prices are inconsistently 
low, but many of the mills have taken orders ahead that they would discard now 
that prices are stronger. Inquiry is active and coming from sweeping and diversified 
sources. At Houston, Tex., business is good and prices are firm. One dealer there 
reports a week’s orders 100 per cent above those of any preceding week this year, 
At that point a great fire, with heavy loss, caused a temporary shock to business 
and a considerable destruction of locally piled lumber. Rebuilding will stimulate 
local demand. In northern Florida, as reflected from Jacksonville, the market for 
flooring lately has been active, with demand heavier than last month, while prices 
are firm. Reports indicate a small stock of kiln dried boards at the mills, with 
demand good and prices fair. Mill operators report sufficient orders on hand to 
keep the saws going 30 days. There is a strong call for railroad bridge timbers, 
car sills, and bills for small stations, and a number of the mills are loaded up 
for some time with orders for cutting railroad material. The local demand is also 
good. Meager reports have this week come from the Alabama and Mississippi 
mills, but that conditions throughout the middle South are in accordance with the 
improvement shown in other parts of the yellow pine producing field may be 





assumed, Throughout the North reports indicate a steady rise in demand for 
southern pine, coming from the industries, the builders and the yard dealers. Move 
ment of North Carolina pine from Norfolk continues steady, with edge box at 
$15 f. 0. b. Norfolk. Box bark strips 4x4 are selling briskly at $10. No. 4 flooring, 
wider than 3% inches, is selling on a strong market. Lath is active at $3.59 
thousand f. 0. b. Norfolk. 


a 

The northern pine trade is awakening from its winter lethargy. At Minneapolis 
Wholesalers report an improved demand from the retail yards, and the indications 
are for a fair spring trade. The railroads have been badly hampered since the 
beginning of cold weather in January, and the late return of the Borean blast, 
with another heavy snowfall, has checked the development of spring trade. Demand 
on northwestern wholesale stocks does not partake of any special feature, and is 
scattered all over the Northwest, being notably featured in the call from the retail 
yards. At Cloquet, Minn., orders have arrived in increased volume within recent 
time, and inquiries indicate a larger demand for yard stock. In fact, this retailers’ 
requirement is becoming a distinct feature of northwestern trade, in marked con 
trast to the condition prevailing last fall, showing that stocks are low and that 
the farmers are expecting good grain crops on the basis of the excellent soil 
condition induced by heavy rains last fall, and later hard freezing and plenty of 
snow. At Chicago increased scarcity of shop lumber of the dimension cuttings is 
noted by the trade, and it is thought that it is reasonable to expect a sharp 
demand for such lumber. Pattern stock is also in especially good demand. Box 
manufacturers have had a better business than a year ago, with the result that 
the low grade stuff suitable for box making has run low in supply, a feature that 
is observed at Saginaw Valley and Lake Erie points. At the Tonawandas late 
continued open weather has permitted active resumption of building, and retailers 
and consumers are ordering pine lumber more freely than at any other time since 
the first of the year. Car shortage hinders shipments. Demand for the lower 
grades is stronger. At Pittsburgh demand for white pine continues strong and good 
sales in the better grades are reported at firm prices. Pattern stock 


s moving 
more freely, and improved conditions in foundry plants promise continued good sales. 

In the Inland Empire most of the large mills will resume sawing western pine and 
Idaho white pine after a long shutdown, which has greatly curtailed the supply, 
though operators declare that stocks still are too heavy and further restriction 
of output is necessary in order to restore an equilibrium between demand and supply. 
Trade is becoming stronger, and general revival is expected by the time all the 
mills begin running. Gradual advance of prices as the market strengthens is expected, 

At Portland, Ore., the demand for lumber is improving steadily. It is expected 
at that point that several large tie contracts will be placed in the near future. Local 
demand for building material is active. Foreign demand is good, but it is difficult to 
procure tonnage for oversea shipment. In the Grays Harbor district, Washington 
State, the demand for fir factory lumber is a pronounced feature, and prices for 
that kind of lumber are stiffening. The use of fir on a large scale by eastern and 
western factories is being considered as a promising outlet for fir shop grades. 
There is also a strong demand for fir silo stock. It is estimated that 100,000,000 
feet of fir will be utilized for silo building during the current year; orders covering 
50,000,000 feet already have been placed. All along the north Pacific coast eondi- 
tions of demand are improving, though the foreign trade still is the most pro- 
nounced feature, and that is laboring under the handicap of lack of vessels and 
high freight rates. 

* * * 

A feature of the hardwood market is a shortage of the lower grades. This is in 
sharp contrast with conditions prevalent last year, when the call was relatively 
the stronger on good lumber. The only explanatory reason for this transposition 
is the forced economy of consumers, which has determined them in the use of the 
lower qualities wherever that has been practicable. The use of cheap hardwoods 
in box making doubtless has had an influence in disposing of the lower grades. 
This is a good feature of the market, for it enables producers to clean off lumber 
that was a drug, hard to move, and prone to accumulate last year. At Cincinnati 
hardwoods are said to be in about the best position they have held for the last 
four years, and that is an exceedingly favorable report. With a shortage, especially 
in the lower grades, difficulty in filling orders is expected. From the mill situation in 
the South it is expected that it will be two weeks before there will be any good 
drying weather, and dry lumber at all primary points is positively scarce. Quarter 
sawed oak is doing much better than last year and the call for that kind of stock 
is increasing, while the price tone is much better than it was last fall. Red gum 
is a good selier, and plein red oak is going easily at all points in the Middle West, 
plain white oak holding a good relative -position. Low grade cottonwood is wanted 
in the box trade, and the under grades in poplar are selling freely for the same 
purpose, the wide clear also being in request for automobile and carriage work. The 
poplar trade in ali respects is looking up. Altogether the outlook for the bare 
wood business is bright. In northern woods maple, birch, beech, basswood’ and the 
elms-are in demand, with prospects for them bright. 

* * * 

The pronounced feature of the hemlock trade is the firm holding for prices that 

is evident from Wisconsin to New England. Inquiry and sales contracts are show- 


ing forth in good volume. 
: * * * 


Reports from market and consuming points indicate a steady demand for cypress 
lumber with prices steady. 


* * * 

Eastern spruce in New England is held for firm prices, especially for framing 

stuff, though the trade in that quarter has not fully started for the season as yet. 

Spruce is doing better in the carload tratle in the middle States, a good demand 
being reported from West Virginia and Pennsylvania points. 
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DOMESTIC. 
General. 
The New York state commissioner of highways has asked 

for an additional 850,000,000 to complete the construc- 

tion of good roads in New York. 

Proceedings for the punishment of those concerned in 
the destruction of a trunkful of documentary evidence in- 
tended to be used in the prosecution in the equity suit 
for the dissolution of the United States Steel Corporation 
at Trenton, N. J., began at New York February 19 before 
the federal grand jury. 

The United 
South Dakota left Honolulu February 18 for a 10-days’ cruise 
among the various islands of the Hawaiian group. 


States cruisers, California, Colorado and 


Attorney General Carmody has limited the hours of labor 
required of prisoners in state penitentiaries, reformatories 
and prisons to eight a day. 

Over 5,000 of the world’s chemists are expected to at 
tend the International Congress of applied chemistry, which 
is to be held at New York city in September. ‘This is the 
first time the congress has been held in the United States. 

Telegraphic warrants were issued at Juneau, Alaska, Feb- 
ruary 15 for the arrest of 18 business men prominent in 
affairs of Alaska and the Pacific coast on four indictments 
returned by the federal grand jury on charges that they 
have formed a combination to monopolize the transporta 
tion facilities of Skagway in violation of the Sherman anti- 
trust law. 

A committee of 22 men, with Charles R. Crane as chair- 
man, has been appointed by Mayor Harrison of Chicago 
to investigate the cause of the idleness of thousands in the 
city. 

The Erie Railroad is making arrangements to double 
track its main line between New York and Chicago, a 
work which will cost approximately $20,000,000, and it is 
expected to be completed within the next two years. 

Announcement was made at New York City February 
20 that negotiations had been concluded for the merger of 
the Bankers’ Trust Co. and the Manhattan Trust Bank 
into a single institution, carrying about $200,000,000  re- 
sources and ranking in size next to the National City Bank. 

Aviator Harry N. Atwood has announced that he will 
make a cross-Atlantic flight in an aeroplane the early part 
of May. Two men will accompany him on the flight, one 
a mechanician and another acquainted with the sea. Con- 
struction of an improved type of hydroaeroplane for the trip 
has been begun. 

The Yale alumni advisory board committee recommends an 
expenditure of $750,000 for athletic improvements, includ- 
ing a stadium to seat 60,000 people, at a cost of $275,000. 

The cornerstone of the National Maine Monument, de 
signed as a tribute to the men who perished in the Maine 
disaster, was laid February 15 by Rear Admiral Leutze, 
U. S. N., in Central Park, New York city. The monu 
ment will be 57 feet high and will be completed by next 
fall 

Plans just completed by Col. W. M. Black, of the engi- 
neering corps, U. S. A., which provide for the expenditure 
of approximately $40,000,000 on New York Harbor, making 
the East River easily navigable from the Battery to Throgg’s 
Neck, were made public February 15 by the State Harbor 
Commission. 





Houston, Texas. was visited by a fire February 21 which 
destroyed 200 or more dwelling houses and store buildings, 
made "1.000 persons homeless and caused a loss estimated 
at $7,000,006 The fire covered an area one and a half 
miles in length and varied in width from 200 yards to a 
half mile in the northeastern section of the city. 


A blizzard, the worst 
from the Missouri east to the Atlantic coast February 21. 
The storm was the severest throughout the middle West. 
Trains were stalled country. while 
schedules were demoralized almost universally 


n years, swept the entire country 


n all parts of the 


A special appropriation of $5.000,000, to be expended in 
the construction of State highways, will be voted by the 
Massachusetts legislature if the recommendation of Govy- 
ernor Foss is adopted 

Italians of New York City are to have a hospital of their 
own, to cost §1.000,000 Ground will be broken soon for 


the structure 


Earl Sandt, a youthful aviator, the first birdman to fly 
over the great lakes from the United States to Canada, 
plunged to the ice ten miles out on the lake from North 
‘vast, Pa., February 20 Ile was not much hurt, but his 


machine was wrecked 


Washington. 


The bodies of the victims of the Muine disaster will be 
buried in the Arlington National Cemetery at Washington 
with full military honors. ‘The wreck of the Maine, which 
has lain 14 years in Havana harbor, will be towed out 
into the Gulf of Mexico and sunk. 


President Taft February 20 submitted to Congress the 


report of the employers’ liability commission and the com 


mission’s proposed employers’ liability and workmen's com- 


pensation bill, accompanied by a message urging the enact- 
men of the measure. 

The Ilouse Committee on Postoffice and Post Roads Feb- 
ruary 15, by an almost unanimous vote, inserted in the post- 
office appropriation bill for the next fiscal year a provision 
for a limited parcels post. ‘Lhe bill carries a total appro- 
priation of about $270,000,000. Beginning July 1 next and 
until June 30, 1914, the bill provides for a limited parcels 
post. pending the investigation of the general parcels post 
question by a commission which is recommended and which 
would be expected to report to congress well within the two 
year period. 

A bill providing for the abolition of the tariff board has 
been introduced in the Hlouse by Representative Peters of 
Massachusetts. The measure proposes to substitute for the 
board a bureau of statistics which is made responsive to 
Congress instead of to the President. 

The United States Supreme Court February 19 aflirmed 
the judgment of the Supreme Court of Texas, which upheld 
the validity of the law of Texas requiring osteopaths and 
other practitioners to pass an examination before prac- 
ticing in the State. 

A resolution introduced in the House February 19 by 
Representative Hardy of Texas proposes an investigation of 
the socalled “shipping trust.” 

Provost Hubbard, chemist of the United States Bureau 
of Good Roads, February 13 stated that 500,000,000 gallons 
of tar, which could be used in road building, is being lost 
yearly in the coke ovens of the country. Valued at 2.4 
cents a gallon this is a monetary loss of $12,000,000. 

The sugar consumption in the United States in the cal- 
endar year 1911, according to the latest estimate of the 
Bureau of Statistics of the Department of Commerce and 
Labor, was 7,670,000,000 pounds or an average of 81.78 
pounds per capita, against the former high record of 81.19 
pounds per capital in the fiscal year 1907, 

The amount of coal mined in the United States in 1910. 
according to figures of the United States Geological Survey, 
was greater by 10,000,000 tons than the total tonnage which 
had been mined up to the close of 1871. 

The State Department [February 18 received a personal 
notification from Pedro Nel Ospina, the Colombian minis- 
ter, that a visit by Secretary Knox during his tour of 
Central America, would be inopportune at this time on 
account of the refusal of the United States to enter into 
a treaty of arbitration with Colombia. The Minister Feb- 
ruary 19 disclaimed any intention of insulting the United 
States. 


The area appraised as coal lands by the United States 
Geological Survey during 1911 was 21,508 acres. The 
and was 2,386,444 acres greater 


area Classified as noncoal 
than that so classified in 1910. 





Dr. Harvey W. Wiley, Government pure food expert, de- 
clares that the position of the working man is becoming 
worse, and the time is fast approaching when the wealthy 
will face mob violence on the streets, 

Twenty submarines left Norfolk, Va., on a 20-mile cruise 
under the ice to enable navy officers to determine how 
accurately the submarine can cruise by chart and compass 
without using the conning towers. 

Senator Jones of Washington February 13 introduced in 
the Senate bills providing for an incorporation law for 
Alaska territory, requiring compulsory education of chil- 
dren in Alaska; establishing the national forest of Mount 
Olympus, Wash., and increasing the pay of the collector of 
the port of Puget Sound to $7,000 a year, — 

Representative Istopinal’s resolutions, introduced in the 
IHTouse February 15, which provide for the naval defense of 
the mouth of the Mississippi River, has been referred to 
the Naval Affairs Committee. 

The Supreme Court February 19 declined to annul as un- 
constitutional the initiative and referendum method of 
legislation in the states. tt decides that it has no jurisdic- 
tion over the form of government in the states, that being 
a political question for Congress to deal with. 

The appointment of Chancellor Mahlon Pitney of New 
Jersey to the Supreme Court by President Taft February 
19 is expected to arouse opposition on the part of some 
members of the Senate. 

The United States Inst year produced $20,000,000 worth 
of manufactures, of which $1,000,000 worth were exported. 

The National incor- 
porated at Washington for the purpose of promoting good 
roads in the United States. 


Highways Association has been 


To develop more fully the fertilizer and potash resources 
of the United States Secretary of Agriculture Wilson has 
ordered the establishment in Reno, Ney., of a Government 
laboratory, where natural material supposed to contain 
potash will be examined without cost. Those sending sam 
ples, however, must prepay transportation charges. 

No Indians in Alaska will be left in two or three gen 
erations unless the Government at once takes measures to 
check disease among them, is, in substance, the statement 
made in a report by Dr. M. H. Foster, past assistant sur- 
geon in the Public Health and Marine Hospital Service, 





who was sent on special detail to make a survey of the 
health conditions of Southern Alaska. 

To end alleged wholesale frauds in interstate commerce, 
shippers, consignees and bankers February 16 appealed to 
the Senate interstate commerce committee to recommend 
legislation to make railroads absolutely responsible for all 
statements in bill of lading. 





FOREIGN. 


lor the purpose of promoting a world wide movement for 
the conservation of human life in industry, the International 
Safcty Congress will be held at Milan, Italy, May 27-31. 
The American Museum of Safety, of New York, will rep- 
resent the United States. 

Friendly relations haye been re-established between Para- 
guay and the Argentine Republic. Senor Bosch, minister 
of foreign affairs, and the Paraguayan Minister of Justice, 
Frederico Oacas, February 18 signed a protocol at Buenos 
Aires, as the result of negotiations which have been going 
on for the last three weeks, for the settlement of the trouble 
between the two republics. 

The French Chamber of Deputies February 13 adopted 
the nayal program which calls for an expenditure of $279,- 
600,000, ‘The Senate adopted the aviation program, for 
which approximately $5,000,000 yearly is asked. 

The water supply of Santiago, Chile, is to be completely 
reorganized, under the auspices of the Government, which 
proposes to expend $6,500,000 in carrying out the project. 

Graham Gilmour, one of the best known among British 
aviators, was instantly killed February 17 by a fall with 
his aeroplane from a hight of 380 feet. 

Cuban custom receipts for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1911, reached $25,475,517, the increase having been steady 
during the last five years. 

A parcels post convention between United States and 
Curacao, Dutch West Indies, became effective January 1, 
1912. Vareels must not weigh more than 11 pounds, nor 
measure more than three feet six inches in length and six 
feet in length and girth combined. 

Lake Texcoca, Mexico, is to be drained and 40,000 acres 
of the most fertile land divided into small farms and sold 
to the people. It will probably take 25 years to complete 
this undertaking. 

It has been caleulated that on the present footing the 
present war costs Italy about $250,000 a day, or $7,500,000 
a month. The whole revenue of the Kingdom of Italy for 
three months amounts to $120,000. 


With Prince Adalbert, third son of the Kaiser, aboard, a 
German battlship squadron will visit the United States in 
June. The visit is to return the visit of the American 
warships to IKiel. 

Forty-six lives were lost off Nagasaki, Japan, February 13 
when the Japanese steamers Ryona Maru and Moria Maru 
collided and both sank. 

A Paris newspaper announces that Leonardo Da Vinci's 
Mona Lisa will reappear shortly; that it had been stolen 
but was taken by a photographer who damaged it and had 
taken it to be repaired. 

‘Lhe twelfth German dreadnaught, the Prince Regent Luit- 
pold, was Jaunched at Wiel in the presence of the Kaiser and 
Prince Henry of Prussia. 

The Argentine Senate recently passed a bill authorizing 
the Government to subscribe for $2,000,000 worth of bonds 
to construct a railway from Lerma to Ilultiquina to con- 
nect Argentina with the Chilean port of Antofagasta. 

In the negotiations between Spain and Irance on the sub- 
ject of Morocco, the Spanish Government February 16. ac- 
cepted the British proposal providing for the appointment 
of a Franco-Spain commission, composed of six experts, 
empowered to settle all customs questions. The custom 
receipts will be used in liquidating the Morocean loans from 
1904 to 1910. : 

The Portuguese Government has dispatched 300 troops, 
supported by a gunboat, to the Portuguese Colony of Timor, 
in the Malay archipelago, where a revolution has broken 
out among the natives. The inhabitants killed Lieutenant 
Silvia, whose despotic rule is given as the cause for the 
uprising. 

Floods throughout Portugal and Spain are slowly sub- 
siding. ‘The financial loss is estimated at $10,000,000. The 
Governments have sent supplies to the distressed people. 

The invitation extended by the British Government to 
representatives of the coal mine owners and miners to meet 
Premier Asquith and other cabinet ministers for a con- 
ference on the coal situation February 22 was accepted. 
The conference is being held in view of preventing the strike 
of 800,000 miners, which is scheduled for March 1. 

A draft of a provisional constitution for the Republic 
of China has been adopted by the assembly. It empowers 
the president to appoint a premier and to form a cabinet, 
which will be subject to the approval of a national assem- 
bly, consisting of five delegates from each of the provinces 
and from Tibet and Mongolia. The assembly will be super- 
seded later by a regular Parliament, which will adopt a per- 
manent constitution, 
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In Kansas, a competent authority declares, not since 
the decade following 1890 have the country merchants 
in that state carried smaller stocks of goods than within 
recent time. Stores in country towns that four and 
five years ago carried $40,000 to $60,000 in stock are 
now doing business with $20,000 to $30,000 in stocks. 
They have gradually cut down their supplies and are 
buying frequently, in smaller lots, graduated to their 
current requirements. One reason for this is the attitude 
of the country banks in seeking to limit credits ana 
keep their customers in a safe position, An important 
feature has been the sentiment among the people, of 
later development, that the time has come for practicing 
economy. With the first flush of prosperity, beginning 
with about 1900, came an impulse for making a show of 
the results of prosperity. This included the building 
of better and more modern homes and business strue- 
tures, the fitting them forth with better furnishings 
than formerly, and altogether a liberal expending for 
improvement was the order of the day. Accompanying 
this effort at a more liberal manner of life came a 
period of speculation in lands, extravagant expenditures 
in the way of public improvements as well as of living, 
and a buoyant, gleeful plunging ahead as if there 
could be no tomorrow of reverses. Then came the re- 
moval of wholesale business in groceries, dry goods, 
hardware and other lines of merchandise to the larger 
country towns, which secured much of the trade with re- 
tailers in the surrounding country, an innovation in the 
jobbing business which has greatly changed the situa- 
on Im respect to the distribution of wholesale stocks. 
Then years ago it was necessary for the merchant jo- 
cated 200 miles from the Missouri River to buy goods 
in the big cities, such as Kansas City, St. Louis, Chicago, 
New York and other wholesale points eastward. In con- 
sequence the western retailer stocked up heavily at in- 
frequent intervals, and in accordance with the require- 
ments of the season. Now the traveling men of the 
nearby establishments call on the retailer every week or 
two, so that he is able to buy what he requires for cur- 
rent trade about as he needs it for an immediate turn- 
over, and hence the old time necessity of carrying large 
stocks is absent. Thus he can do business on smaller 
capital than formerly. One country merchant said: 

I started a hardware store in a town where my competitor 
had $20,000 worth of stock in his store. I had only $3,000 
worth, but [I ordered as I needed the goods, thus keeping my 
stock clean and fresh, and doing nearly as much _ business 
the first year as did my rival, with only one-fifth of the 
investment he had. Owing to the increase of my business 
I have enlarged my stock, and’‘now have $10,000 invested ; 
but that is too much and _I could do business as well with 
less. Times have changed, and we no longer need to buy 
such large stocks, which formerly were a burden to our 
finances and tempted us to give customers too long credits. 

This buying from lfind to mouth is not confined to 
Kansas, but has become much in vogue in all parts of 
the country favored with good transportation facilities. 
It has encouraged the establishment of wholesale houses 
in the larger interior towns, so that the goods are being 
handed along to the retailers in the more immediate 
vicinities much as the wholesale wagons in the big 
cities distribute small lots of goods to the doors of the 
rétailers in the outlying wards. It all means a change 
in trade conditions that well nigh is causing a revolu- 
tion from the old-time methods of doing business, which 
involved dependence upon distant big wholesale sup- 
plies, large seasonal stocks, heavy and long credits, with 
all the financial risks involved in crop failures and 
financial revulsions in the country at large. But in one 
sense the later development is an improvement over the 
former method, for it enables both country baukers and 
country merchants to keep their business well in hand, 
with an evoidance of heavy indebtedness and strained 
credit conditions. 

In the view of the Wall Street Journal one of the 
puzzling recent developments in the international com- 
merece and financial movement, involving the United 
States, has been the exportation of $8,000,000 in gold 
bars at a time when the foreign exchange market was 
below the gold exporting point. Evidently the movement 
would not have oceurred if the gold had not been wanted 
for a special emergency, in which a special payment of 
interest—that is, ebove the regular rate—was unim- 
portant in view of the necessities of the case. Though 
recent shipments of gold from this country to Europe 
have been obscured by some mystery, it has been con- 
cluded that it has finally found its way to Italy, a coun- 
try which is in need of it to finance its expenses in the 
war with Turkey. Gold generally goes abroad trom this 
country to pay for something that is brought in, or for 
some service rendered to our finances or industries, or 
for creating credits which may be drawn upon in some 
future case of need. On the foreign exchange market 
buying manipulation is a fairly good barometer of the 
needs of this country and Europe so far as international 
trade is concerned. Hence the international gold move- 
ment is analogous to payments and collections in do- 
mestie trade, with the resultant adjustment of balances 
from time to time. But in the more recent case there 
was no condition of that kind to induce such a large 





exportation of gold as has taken place, and the only 
explanation of it is that the metal has been sent over 
for the benefit of Italy. 

It is reported from Washington that Controller of the 
Currency Lawrence O. Murray will hereafter require 
that the voluntary liquidation of national banks shall be 
subject to his supervision, Heretofore when a national 
bank desired to 29 out of business a meeting of the 
stockholders was called, and by a two-thirds vote a 
resolution to that effect was adopted. From that time 
the controller’s office paid no attention to that bank. 
The regular examinations under authority of the con- 
troller’s office were discontinued, and no reports were re- 
quired from the person or persons who liquidated the 
bank, so that the controller was without information as 
to whether the creditors were paid in full. Under the 
new regulation a iiquidating agent, or committee, shall 
be appointed, and an ample bond will be required by 
this agent or committee. A quarterly report of the 
liquidating agent shall be made to the controller, and 
an annual report to the stockholders at their regular 
meeting. The national bank examiner shall continue to 
examine the bank in voluntary liquidation, the same as 
if it were a going concern, until the ‘creditors have been 
paid in full. 

A prominent banker in New Orleans explains the un- 
usual phenomenon of tight money in the South and easy 
money in the North in this wise: Many of the interior 
southern banks had loaned heavily to farmers who had 
held their cotton for higher prices. The advance did 
not take place in time for the farmers to liquidate their 
loans, as usual, around January 1. The result was that 
the time had come when loans were needed for mak- 
ing the new crop, while at the same time the old bor- 
rowings had not been paid up. The interior banks, in 
order to accommodate planters who were clear of their 
debts and deserve-l consideration at the hands of the 
bankers, drew on the banks of New Orleans and other 
southern cities to the full extent of their credit. Thus, 
until recently, money was going out in volume and little, 
comparatively speaking, was coming back to the big 
banks. On the recent advance of prices to about 10 
cents a pound interior holders were satisfied to sell their 
cotton, and a large number did sell. ‘The banker re- 
ferred to thinks that if the cotton market holds around 
10 cents a pound more cotton will be sold. Should it 
start to advance again the interior holders would stick 
for higher prices, just as they would if the market again 
started on the down grade. What is needed is a steady 
market at about 10 cents a pound. 

With the approach of spring the farmers of Kansas 
are discussing with much interest the prospects for the 
coming wheat crop. The late ruling of the price of 
wheat around $1 a bushel at the primary markets has 
inclined the farmers to market the crop of 1911 closely, 
so that it is thought that by March 1 less wheat will be 
in the hands of farmers in Kansas and the Southwest 
generally than for several years. In fact, many of the 
mills in the winter wheat country have been forced to 
shut off grinding because of a lack of wheat. Within 
a few days that grain has suffered some decline in the 
big markets, but it still holds well up toward $1 a 
bushel. ‘The winter so far has favored a large crop in 
prospect for the coming season, especially in western 
Kansas, the semiarid region. Heavy snows have given 
an amount of moisture to the soil which was denied it 
last year. Thus if other conditions shall favor there 
should be a good wheat crop in western Kansas this 
year, as well as in contiguous semiarid sections. On this 
prospect the farmers feel much encouraged, and mer- 
chants of all sorts are counting on probabilities for a 
good trade. ‘The usual test, however, comes in this 
month and March, when high winds and alternate freez- 
ing and thawing are apt to try the endurance of the 
crop, the loss being serious from such happenings in 
some years. With the plant now in good condition, and 
the fields well moistened, the danger is lessened and 
practical farmers are hopeful of good results. They also 
have confidence in the continuance of high prices. With 
a good crop and prices the Southwest is expecting a 
more cheerful spirit than after the outcome became ap- 
parent last year. 

* * * 

The cotton growers of the South are still without any 
concerted plan whereby a reduction of acreage for the 
1912 crop can be effected, according to late reports, 
though that object is earnestly desired. Through the 
several cotton growing States departments of agriculture, 
in one way or another, are working with the farmers 
and their friends, and it is believed that effective reduc- 
tion will be the result. This will be accomplished not 
by absolute curtailment of farm acreage but by relative 
decrease in the areas planted to cotton as compared with 
other crops. In other words, it is sought to diversify 


crops and thus curtail the production of cotton in com- 
parison with corn, small grains, forage, and other salable 


or usable products, thus rendering the South less depend 
ent upon the North for feed for stock and for human 
cousumption. In the south Atlantic States, one in 
formant reports, what is known as the Rock Hill plan 
for reducing cotton acreage is being systematically put 
into effect, having begun on February 1. The South 
Carolina Farmers’ Union recently requested Commis- 
sioner EK, J. Watson, of the State’s agricultural depart- 
ment, who is president of the Southern Cotton Congress, 
to cooperate with J. G. Anderson, author of the Rock 
Hill plan, to canvass the southern States. Local can- 
vassers are rapidly covering the counties of South Caro- 
lina in the effort to secure cooperative pledges from 
individual farmers and big planters. Barnwell County, 
South Carolina, as an,instance, reports that 47 signers, 
who together planted 5,091 acres of cotton in 1911, have 
given written pledges to reduce acreage to 3,772 acres 
this year, which would effect a reduction of 25 per 
cent, which is required by the Rock Hill plan. This 
county usually produces from 40,000 to 50,000 bales 
annually. Bankers and manufacturers are subscribing 
funds in support of the movement, and chambers of 
commerce also are backing it. 

A Pullman official was reported as saying recently 
that the company was figuring on a great deal of work, 
and he considered the outlook favorable despite the fact 
that this was a presidential year with its attendant 
political turmoii. The Pullman works have orders for 
9,300 freight cars, all of steel underframes. The capac- 
ity of the company’s freight car plant is 100 ears a day, 
while orders on hand at a late date were for an outturn 
of but 30 to 40 cars a day. So it can be seen that this 
is a case of capacity to produce in a great excess of pres- 
ent demand. The company has a fair run of orders for 
passenger cars that in the building will carry opera- 
tious into the middle of the year, and new passenger 
work is constantly being figured upon. Nearly all cars 
in the passenger list will be all-steel construction. The 
payroll at Pullman includes about 8,000 names, com- 
pared with a maximum last year of 13,000 and a mini- 
mum of 6,000. 

* * , 

The Lehigh Portland Cement Company, one of the 
leaders in that industry, lately announced an increase of 
its capital stock from $8,000,000 to $12,000,000. It is 
understood that virtually all of the additional stock has 
been subscribed for. The increase was made to capital- 
ize expenditures for the building of a cement plant at 
Mason City, Iowa, and one at Spokane, Wash., which 
shows how the cement industry and trade is expanding 
to all parts of the country from the center to both seas, 
and from the lakes to the Gulf. Each of the new plants 
will have an annual capacity of about 1,500,000 bar- 
rels. Other improvements will be provided for by the 
sale of the new securities. Thus the company will be 
placed in a position to turn out about 11,000,000 barrels 
of cement a year. The company has made three in- 
creases of capital in five years, tripling its stock in that 
time. Its present capital is $12,000,000. Yet it is said 
that the cement business is less profitable than it 
should be. 

Report from the Duluth-Superior traffic center is that 
in spite of 15 to 20 inches of snow which covered the 
Lake Superior demurrage district during January the 
railroads in that area handled more cars than in any 
other month during the last year, with the exceptions of 
September, October and November. The total movement 
in tracking operations at Duluth and Superior amounted 
to 43,132 cars in January, compared with 32,028 cars in 
January, 1911, making an increase in favor of January 
this year of 30 per cent. The commodity movement dur 
ing the late January shows that out of 43,132 cars 
33,868 carried coal and coke, making 79 per cent of the 
total. During December, 1911, out of a total of 36,539 
cars handled, the largest single traffic movement also 
was in coal and coke, amounting to 23,848 cars, or 65 
per cent of the total. 

Official estimates of the Australian wheat crop for 
this year’ give a total of 74,130,000 bushels, of which 
New South Wales is credited with nearly 20,600,000 
bushels; Victoria, 26,571,000; South Australia, 20,681,- 
000; West Australia, 5,147,000; Queensland, 381,000, 
and Tasmania, 750,000 bushels. Surplus from last year 
is estimated at 5,000,000 bushels. Domestic consump- 
tion will require an estimated 27,000,000 bushels and 
new crop seeds 5,000,000 bushels, leaving an exportable 
surplus of 47,000,000. 

* * * 

It lately was estimated by the iron trade that close 
to 30,000 tons of pig iron had been shipped overseas 
from this country within two months. This quantity 
was largely southern iron and was consigned to Mediter- 
ranean ports. The increased water rate from English 
ports to those in the southern part of Europe has 
opened a way for American producers to get into the 
latter territory. 
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LATE LUMBER LAW 


CONSTRUCTION OF TIMBER CONTRACT AS TO TIME 
LIMIT, ETC. 

A written contract or deed stated that the one party 
granted, ete., to the other, his heirs, ete., all the timber of 
every kind and description of 12 inches stump diameter and 
upward, 12 inches from the ground at the time of cutting, 
standing and being upon a described tract of land, to have 
and to hold the said timber, together with the exclusive 
right and privilege to enter freely upon the said described 
land, to cut roads and to construct all necessary or con 
venient railroads, tramways, etc., it being agreed that “the 
time limit of this conveyance as above set forth shall be 10 
years from the time the second party begins cutting and 
removing the said timber from the lands” described, but 
that the time limit might be extended from year to year 
thereafter upon payment by the second party to the first 
party a certain amount of interest. The Supreme Court of 
South Carolina holds the contract did not give an unlimited 
period in which to begin the cutting and remoyal of the 
timber, but that the work must be done within a reasonable 
time, although it does not decide what that would be. The 
court also sees in the reference to the right of the grantee 
to build and maintain tramways, roadways, ete.. “during 
the continuance of this contract for the removal of the tim- 
ber herein conveyed,” an evident attempt to limit the time 
of removal by the grantee of the timber, sufficient to dis- 
tinguish the case from others where no such words were 
used. But the court does not consider that the contract 
was rendered void by a provision that the taxes on the 
timber should be paid by the grantor, when the law required 
this burden to be borne by the grantee, as it can not be 
seen why the violation of that law should carry with it any 
such penalty.—Flagler vs. Atlantic Coast Lumber Corpora- 
tion, 71 S. E. R. 849. 














TO WHOM COST OF SURVEYING LOGS IS CHARGE- 
ABLE. 

The Supreme Court of Mfnnesota holds that a surveyor 
general's fees for surveying logs running out of a chartered 
boom, in accordance with section 2571 of the Revised Laws 
of 1905, are chargeable to the company operating such 
booin; the company having the right, in turn, to inelude 
such fees in the tolls, costs, and expenses collectible by it. 
This is explained by the court saying that, in the case be- 
fore it, under the statutes the company was authorized, 
during the season of 1909, to make reasonable charges for 
tolls, services and expenses against the owners of logs com- 
ing down the river. In order to fix and collect such boom- 
age fees, the scale bills of the surveyor general were re- 
quired. A survey by the surveyor general was thus made a 
necessary incident and expense in the carrying on of the 
company’s work, and the expense incident thereto was prop- 
erly chargeable by the company against the owners of the 
logs. Such a survey of logs “running out of any chartered 
boom” is not made for the owner under the provisions of 
section 2567. It is made for the boom company in connec- 
tion with its operations. The company has an option to 
hold the logs and enforce its lien for expenses, including 
the survey fees.—Bennett vs. Rainy Lake River Boom Co., 
131 N. W. R. 1059. 


FOR WHAT AGENT TO PURCHASE LUMBER MAY 
CONTRACT. 

Where a contract provided for the sale, purchase and de- 
livery of lumber to be cut, which should be of certain 
specified grades, and further provided for advances on ac- 
count of the purchase price to be made from time to time 
as such Jumber was cut, and also for measurement, inspec- 
tion, shipping, ete., the United States Circuit Court of 
Appeals, second circuit, says that all these clauses are usual 
in contracts of this sort, and anyone who has apparent 
authority from another person to purchase lumber for such 
other might very well be supposed to have authority to 
bargain as to those provisions, as to when advances should 
be made, in what amounts, etc. But such an agent will not 
be presumed to have authority to bind his principal by an 
agreement to loan several thousand dollars to the mill owner 
for dn indefinite period to enable him to keep his mill going, 
as by making advances on the cut of lumber of a grade 
which there is no agreement to purchase.—Salmon ys. 
Austro-American Stave & Lumber Co. (Ltd.), 187 Fed. R. 
oo. 


CONTRACT TO SELL AND TRANSPORT LUMBER. 

A written contract entered into between two lumber 
companies stated that the one sold to the other its cut of 
hemlock for the season of 1907, at prices f. 0. b. rail of ves- 
sel, “our boat to carry this lumber to Laké Michigan points 
at $1.50 and Cleveland, Ohio, or points this side at $2, this 
price subject to change after October 1, 1907,” and that if 
price could not be arrived at the purchasing company might 


charter other boats. A cargo for the boat was 300,000 to 
340,000 feet of lumber. On October 23 there remained un- 
delivered 184,500 feet of lumber. The Supreme Court of 


Michigan holds that the contract was one to sell and trans- 
port, and that it was broken by a refusal of the selling com- 
pany to transport the 184,500 feet of lumber to Cleveland, 
because not a full cargo, absolving the purchasing company 
from obligation to take it.—-A. B. Klise Lumber Co. vs. East 
Jordan Lumber Co., 132 N. W. R. 104 


SAWMILL OWNER NOT A MATERIALMAN AND 
WHEN MUST RECORD LIEN. 

The Supreme Court of Georgia holds that where the owner 
of a mill saws lumber from timber of another under con- 
tract with the latter to be paid therefor a named sum a 
thousand feet, and he delivers the lumber to the owner of 
the land or his agent, and the latter uses it in the improye- 
ment of the owner’s real estate, the owner of the mill does 


not occupy the position of a materialman furnishing mate- 
rial for the improvement of real estate, and can not, as 
such, assert a lien for the amount contracted to be paid 
for the sawing of the lumber against such property in the 
improvement of which the lumber is used. If the proprietor 
of a sawmill, under section 3356 of the Civil Code of Geor- 
gia of 1910, seeks to assert a lien under section 3354, after 
surrender of the lumber sawed, he must record his lien 
Within 10 days, as required by the latter section.—Georgia 
Steel Co. vs. White, 71 8S. E. R. 890. 


SASH AND DOOR TRADE | 


Weather conditions this week have laid a restraining 
hand upon the sash and door trade of the Middle West. 
Reports, however, from all over the country favor an 
active building demand in city and suburban districts, 
with the result that a firmer tone is noted in the door 
and millwork market. The numerous inquiries on hand 
presage renewed steadiness in demand. 

Chicago jobbers say that notwithstanding untoward 
weather conditions there has been a lively increase in 
inquiries and demand during last week. Country retaii- 
ers are sending in orders more freely for odd items and 
stock goods. Odd work demand is the feature of the 
market. Occasionally there is an inquiry for carlot 
ot stock. The heaviest call, however, is for mixed 
cars. 

General conditions in the Northwest are promising 
and a normal amount of building activity is in sight, 
but it is too early for much development in the way 
of orders for the Minneapolis and St. Paul factories. 
They report trade quiet but optimistic views are held 
by salesmen because of the general prosperity of 
northwestern cities and towns. 

Cincinnati sash and door manufacturers and millmen 
report that although there has not been very much 
demand for anything in the millwork line for the last 
60 or 90 days, due mostly to the severe winter, there 
has been no shut down at any of the local mills, they 
having been busy all winter on stock stuff and getting 
ahead as much stock as possible to take care of the 
heavy demand that is sure to come as soon as the 
weather permits resumption of building operations. 
The weather during the last several days has been 
springlike and there is already some new work ready 
to be started and if the weather continues fair there 
will be a fairly heavy demand for all kinds of mill- 
work. 

Sash, door and blind manufacturers at Baltimore, 
Md., are not being pushed, although prospects locally 
are encouraging. Building promises to be unusually 
active next spring and summer, information being 
to the effect that all of the architects are loaded with 
work. For the present, however, demand for sash, 
doors and blinds is not brisk, and as a result an active 
competition prevails, which causes margins to be cut 
very slowly. In particular the large manufacturers 
of the Middle West are said to be out for business 
and margins are said to cut no very big figure in the 
calculations. Locally, the trade is fair in the main, 
with no exceptional pressure on the quotations and 
with the feeling one of hopefulness. 

There has been more business for the door mills at 
Buffalo, N. Y., during the past week, as work in 
the building line has been going forward after an 
interruption of several weeks, due to the very cold 
and stormy weather. The local trade is called good 
for the season and there is a prospect that with the 
present sort of weather continuing the near future will 
bring in a satisfactory number of orders. Competition 
with western stock is very sharp and profits are said 
to be very small. 

St. Louis sash and door people are not at all pleased 
with the kind of weather prevailing. They have had 
plenty of orders, which are now ready for delivery, 
but the weather prevents their being sent out. Until 
some of the completed work is removed, they can not 
increase their operations. Country trade is fair and 
inquiries for special work are quite numerous. On 
stock goods there has been a fair demand but for 
small quantities only. 

More than the usual number of inquiries from the city 
and country are reported in Kansas City. Also there is 
a very large amount of figuring, it is said, and the 
volume of business is at normal or better for this season. 
The effect of the milder weather of the last week was 
especially noted in the sash and door inquiries. One firm 
announces an increase of one point generally for this 
week. 

While there is a growing volume of business in San 
Francisco at local and suburban sash and door fac- 
tories, prices are still too low. With the heaviest 
building season in several years in prospect, prepara- 
tions are being made for increased outputs. No par- 
ticular improvement is noted as yet in the white pine 
door plants. A moderate amount of shipping to the 
eastern markets from stocks in warehouses is reported, 
but until the prices improve little increase in output 
is expected. 

Sash and door manufacturers at Tacoma, Wash., 
find trade prospects fairly bright. Orders are arriving 
in fair volume and the tendency is to ask higher 
prices. 

Notwithstanding continued dullness in the window 
glass situation it is hoped by’ many that the move- 
ment started last week, looking to the placing of the 
industry on a firmer footing, will work out to the 
benefit of all concerned. It is said that a few buyers 
have been filling their requirements in expectation 
of a probable advance in prices. The general situa- 
tion, however, leaves much to be desired. 














THE COAL TRADE 


Two strong opposing forces are struggling for supre- 
macy, the one tending to continued strength and 
activity and the other towards a slump. The railroads 
will decide the issue; it is for them to determine what 
the status of the coal trade will be in the near future. 

This may be said of the strength of the market: 
Stocks of surplus coal in the country, in possession of 
users and distributers, are alarmingly low, and a possi- 
ble suspension of mining for an indefinite period is 
little more than a month ahead. The railroads because 
of the unprecedented weather have been in a sadly 
crippled condition and have not been giving the coal 
trade anything like normal service. The mines have 
been unable to run full time. And large consumers 
of coal will be active buyers during the next few 
weeks . 

During the week a half-dozen railroads west of “hi- 
cago have bought from 4,000 to 6,000 ears of coal 
from producers in Ohio and West Virginia, for ship- 
ment prior to April 1. These purchases of eastern 
steam coal are very unusual, occurring only in times 
either of great scarcity or of extremely high prices. 
It is believed that this coal was bought for about $1.25 
mines for ‘4-inch, Pittsburgh No. 8 lump, with a 
freight rate of $1.90 to Chicago, equivalent to about 
$3.15 Chicago. Since the freight rate to Chicago from 
Ilinois and Indiana mines is only from 77 cents to 
$1.05, these eastern prices are equal to a good stiff price 
at mines for western coals. The purchases by the rail- 
roads may therefore be taken to indicate a rather 
serious condition of the western coal trade, if the 
purchasing agents made a good guess. Perhaps they 
concluded that by buying all their stocking coal in 
the West they might raise prices abnormally and per- 
haps they thought that it would be a good thing to 
bring west some additional cars, which, after emptying, 
they might transfer to use on the western roads. For 
it is beyond question that the supply of coal cars is 
very inadequate, even although the present railroad 
troubles have been attributed mainly to a lack of 
sufficient motive power. It has been charged that 
some of the railroads have lately been ‘‘stealing’’ 
the cars of eastern roads that arrive. ‘‘Stealing’’ is 
of course too strong a term. They simply retained the 
eastern cars for use on the western roads, even if the 
eastern roads did call for their return. This buying of 
eastern coal by the western roads has been a some- 
what spectacular performance, whatever may have 
been the motives for it. 

General buying by large consumers, both east and 
west, continues active, in fact it is more than the 
producers can deliver with cars so scarce as they are. 
Another interesting thing about this buying by the 
large users is that it has swept beyond the usual steam 
coals into the domain of the purely domestic coals. 
In short, the high-grade coals that usually go to the 











‘householder are being bought in large tonnages by the 


manufacturers and by the railroads for stocking pur- 
poses. Some operators have been offered more of 
that kind of business at good prices than they could 
accept; hence they expect trade to continue good up 
to April 1. 

In comparison with these elements of positive 
strength are contrasting conditions. The tonnage of 
coal congested in transit is believed to be great. The 
congestion at Toledo, Ohio, is estimated at 6,000 cars 
or more and the side tracks of many roads have been 
choked with loaded coal cars, which the railroads have 
been utterly powerless to move. Although a locomo- 
tive, once severely overworked and out of repair, can 
not be speedily put back into good condition, neverthe- 
less the railroads can do much better work when the 
present state of the weather is comparatively fair 
compared with January’s record. And if the roads 
do succeed in relieving the freight congestion, it will 
throw upon the market a lot of coal, which may radiec- 
ally change its tone. Moreover, with the weather con- 
tinuing mild, the requirements of coal would be con- 
siderably less, so that the gain would be twofold larger 
receipts, through the cleaning up of tracks, and smaller 
needs. 

From the standpoint of the retailer the market may 
seem to be growing weaker. In fact the strictly com- 
mercial or dealer trade has been decidedly dull. The 
householder is not: looking beyond April 1 as the big 
coal user is doing. The latter can take no chances. 
Were there even a one-third chance of a suspension, 
large users would feel compelled to make large pre- 
cautionary purchases, for the same reason that they 
would carry large fire insurance. The average house- 
holder trusts to his dealer to keep him supplied with 
fuel and is not worrying about the future. The dealer 
in turn can blame the shippers or the railroads, if when 
his customers demand coal he has none. And more- 
over summer looks near to the villager and to the 
farmer. 

Consequently there is discernible no precautionary 
buying from the retail merchants. They are even can- 
celing orders to some extent. The anthracite trade, 
which in the West is almost purely a dealer trade, has 
been very dull for the last week. The shippers are 


still oversold, some of them having orders many weeks 
ahead, but they are gaining on their orders. It is 
believed, however, that the anthracite trade will be 
unusually brisk in the spring, for much more than the 
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usual amount has _ been 
stocks are running low. 
Prices for all kinds of bituminous coals are jagged, 
sharply up or down, according to conditions. But 
generally speaking the market may be regarded as 
firm, H*gh-grade western domestic lump is still selling 
at $2 and sometimes at $2.25 mines, while the more 
ordinary grades of domestic lump hold well at about 
$1.75. Screenings are stronger, considerable tonnages 
changing hands at from $1.15 to $1.25 mines. 


consumed this winter and 





LIVE LUMBER TOPICS 











NATIONAL HARDWOOD INSPECTIONS IN 
JANUARY. 

President Fred A. Diggins, of the National Hardwood 
Lumber Association, in his monthly letter to the members 
reports that inspections in January totaled 9,870,831 feet, 
the largest amount ever inspected in January, and 2,- 
264,094 feet in excess cf the inspections for January, 
1911. The severe weather prevailing during the month 
prevented inspectors from working steadily or the figure 
might have been considerably increased. 

Kighteen applications for membership have been re- 
ceived since the preceding report, making a total of 126 
recorded since the meeting at Memphis. Arrangements 
have practically been made for holding the meeting at 
the New Sherman Hotel, Chicago, June 6 and 7, and 
it is urged that every member of the organization ar- 
range to be present at the annual. 

The following is a statement of inspections for salaried 
and fee inspectors during January: 

SALARIED INSPECTORS. 

















Frank R. 
John J. 


Det eae G0 Co: i ora eee ee 
Lorden, Chicago 


H. N. Rouse, Chicago.... 
J. J. Shepard, Chicago an 
1 WS oa se TET RS OFT Ware DAC) CSSA a ee ee eer 


W. E. Robinson, St. Louis, Ee auarerale Srsneieaiard 


A. ie. St. Giair, St. Bouts, Mo... ..... 
W. H. Beckner, Bristoi, Tenn....... 
U. EB 


. E. Gray, Chattanooga, Tenn 
W. T. North, Memphis, Tenn............... 
A. B:. Baker, Momphis, Tenn... .,..... ++. 


J. Lee Brannon, Nashville, Tenn............ 
Cc. BE Mesmith, New Orleans, La... .sc.60% 
Stenson, Little Rock, ArTK..........2. 
Buchanan, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Cc. Cc. Ferguson, Louisville, Ky........... 
Joseph Patterson, New York City 

S.J; MEber;, Bera, No Ve. eect ace 
i ae 2 


Stewart, Buffalo, 












W. H. Long, Buffalo, N. Y..........- 

H. F. Thonpson, Philadelphia, Pa...........28 

H. H. Roberts, Pittsburgh, Pa.........-..0.. e 

HH. W. Bowler, Boston, Mass....... bisth s uleca eae 

A. G. Langeluttig, Baltimore, Md...........27 

T <A. Hall, Detroit, Mich. .......sesescsccesd 

Ed. Borgeson, Minneapolis, Minn..., 

H. A. Hoover, chief inspectoc, ........esese- 

6,395,653 

FEE INSPECTORS, 

J. H. Vaughan, Mobile, Ala................ 

George R. Dunn, Boston, Mass............- 


Charles Christianson, Manistee, Mich...,.. 
P. Collier, Boyne City, Mich.............-. 
J. S. Coman, Menominee, Mich............- 
W. M. Clemens, Trout Lake, Mich...;..... 
J. M. Gillett, Traverse City, Mich...... ine 
Grant Harrison, Petoskey, Mich..........-- 
George A. Hobler, Pellston, Mich.......... 
Peterson & Lovell, Manistee, Mich......... 
Scott & Rieckhcff, Ludington, Mich.......; 
Walter Tillitson, Grand Rapids, Mich...... 
E. T. Robinson, Richmond, Va............. 
W. S. Calkins, Shawano, Wis............«. 
3,385,178 


9,780,831 


LUMBER INDUSTRY OF THE FUTURE. 


During the last deeade many enthusiastic conservation- 
ists have prophesied that ‘‘it won’t be long before the 
lumbermen will utilize every part of the tree, even down 
to the bark.’’ In the light of recenf events it would ap- 
pear that the conservationists were good prophets, for 
some of the more progressive lumbermen have become 
‘‘timber packers’? and are successfully manufacturing 
various products from their waste material. 

In the South a number of plants are in successful 
operation which use sawmill and woods waste for their 
raw material. One plant is making ethyl alcohol; another 
pulp and paper; another fiber board, with turpentine and 
rosin as additional products; a fourth is making gas, 
which is used for power in making electricity for light 
and for running street cars; and still a fifth is produe- 
ing high yields of turpentine and rosin from yellow pine 
‘‘light wood’’ and stumps. The number of plants of 
this character, run in conjunction with sawmills, can be 
counted on the fingers. Why stop at these few plants— 
why not more, why not hundreds of them? 

In the Southern States 15,000,000,000 feet of yellow 
pine was eut last year. At a conservative estimate of 
two cords of sawmill and woods waste to a thousand feet 
of lumber produced, there were thus available for the 
manufacture of alcohol, pulp, turpentine, and other prod- 
ucts, 30,000,000 cords of waste material. And how much 
was utilized? Not one per cent. 

From the foregoing statements it would seem that the 
future has great opportunities in store for the sawmill 
operators who will practice intensive utilization. In-a 
recent speech at New Orleans, McGarvey “line, director 
of the Forest Products Laboratory at Madison, Wis., 
reviewed the possibilities for making various. products 
from yellow pine waste, and in conclusion. most per- 
tinently remarked: 

1 realize fully that there are many financial and technical 
difficulties in the way. of making products from yellow pine 
waste, and that these difficulties are so great that to the 
small operators they are at present prohibitive. But, gentle- 
men, for large operators the possibilities are there and the 
obstacles to be- overcome are no greater than those which 
have been overcome by other industries in the exploitation 
of a great natural resource. 





And that the lumber industry has men capable of over- 
coming these obstacles there is not the slightest doubt. 





QUERY AND COMMENT 


Canadian Lumber Tariff. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA., Feb. 17.—Editors AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN: Will you please give us what information you have 
relative to the Canadian duty on American lumber? We 
have been unable to get this information from any local 
sources, Krauss Bros. LUMBER Co. 











{| Practically all lumber products in a comparatively 
raw state or in the first stages of manufacture enter 
Canada free of duty. This includes logs, lath, clap- 
hoards, fence posts, fellces, shingles, staves (when not 
listed or jointed), railroad ties, and lumber (undressed 
or dressed on one side only). The main articles on which 
duty is levied are as follows: Lumber planed or dressed 
on one or both sides when the edges thereof are jointed 
or tongued and grooved; lumber planed on two edges; 
lumber surfaced on one side and beaded on one edge; in 
all these cases it takes an ad varolem duty of 25 per cent. 

The main heading for lumber reads as_ follows: 
‘Boards, sawed boards, planks and deals, and other 
lumber when not further manufactured than dressed on 
one side only or creosoted or vuleanized or treated by 
any preserving process—Free.’’? But: ‘‘ Boards, sawed 
boards, planks and deals, planed or dressed on one or 
both sides when the edges thereof are jointed or tongued 
and grooved—Duty of 25 per cent.’’—KEpirors. | 








A Large Hardwood Question. 

San Francisco, Cau., Feb. 19.—We would like to know of 
any books or articles dealing with all or any of the follow- 
ing subjects: Growth, location, manufacture and uses of any 
or all hardwood lumber. 

ALLEN & HIGGINS LUMBER CoO, 

There are numerous works of technical or botanical 
character that embrace hardwoods, including the follow- 
ing books and Forest Service publications: 

“The Timbers of 
ITerbert Stone. 

“Timber,” by J. R. Baterden. 

“The Principal Species of Wood,” by Charles Henry Snow. 

“Forest Utilization, Mensuration and Sylviculture,”’ by 
C. A. Schenck. 

“Handbook of the Trees of the 
Canada,” by Romeyn Beck Hough. 

Red Gum—-Planting Leaflet-—Forest Service Circular 58. 
Basswood—Planting Leaflet—Forest Service Circular 65. 
Slippery Elm—Planting Leaflet—Forest Service Circular 
a 


Commerce and Their Identification,” by 


Northern States and 


ba 


White Elm—Planting Leaflet—Forest Service Circular 66. 
Cypress—Commercial Woods of United States 
ive Bulletin 95. 
Bur Oak—Planting Leaflet—Forest Service Circular 56. 
Chestnut Oak in Southern 
Cireular 135. 
Red Oak—Planting Leaflet—Forest Service Circular 58. 
White Oak in Southern Appalachians—Forest Service Cir- 
eular 105, 
White Oak—Planting Leaflet—-Forest Service Circular 106. 
Yellow Poplar—Planting Leaflet—Forest Service Circular 


Forest Serv- 


Appalachians—Forest Service 
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Utilization of Tupelo—Forest Service Circular 40, 


| The office of Wood Utilization of the Forest Service, 
located in the Fisher Building, Chicago, has compiled 
much information regarding the utilization of the various 
hardwoods, all of which is at the command of any 
inquirer. 

The principal books on timbers cover both hard and 
soft woods and there is no work of consequence which 
confines itself entirely to deciduous timber.—EDITors. | 





PROTECTION OF ADIRONDACK FORESTS. 


The Camp-Fire Club of America in its campaign 
begun last summer to save the Adirondack forests, 
through its game protection committee, has issued a 
statement covering the findings of Gifford Pinchot, 
who made a trip to the Adirondacks, accompanied by 
Overton Price and several New York State officials. 
The statement includes recommendations by Mr. Pin- 
chot as a result of this trip. The reports points out 
that at present the Adirondack preserve consists of 
all the lands in the 12 Adirondack counties and in- 
cludes 8,300,000 acres. Of this, the State of New York 
owns about 1,500,000 aeres, the remainder being owned 
by lumber companies, associations, clubs and indi- 
viduals. 

Practically all this land is useless for any purpose 
other than to grow trees. The tree growth upon it, 
however, renders so many and important services that 
no similar forest area in the United States is of such 
high value to so many people. The fire menace is 
great because of the present destructive methods of 
lumbermen, the report relates. In 1903 over 475,000 
acres and in 1908 over 346,000 acres were burned. No 
forest of equal importance has been so devastated by 
fires as the Adirondacks. ‘ 

Destructive lumbering on private lands is a public 
injury, and if the present methods are allowed to con- 
tinue there will result a devastation of practically all 
the Adirondack timber lands held for lumbering pur- 
poses. The report expresses the belief that in the end 
the State of New York may find it necessary to take 
over these lands and replant them at great expense. 
Mr. Pinchot, following his inspection trip, made many 
recommendations, of which the following are the most 
important: 

Additional fire wardens, forest 
stations. 
bill). 

State control and regulation of lumbering on private lands. 
rg is provided for by sections 88 of the Roosevelt-Jones 
bill). : 


rangers and fire look-out 
(These have been provided in the Roosevelt-Jones 


A constitutional amendment permitting the management 
of the State forests in accordance with the principles of 
scientific forestry. (Separate bill will be introduced to 
cover this.) 

Hearings on this bill in the New York Legislature 
were held during the recent week by the joint com- 
mittee of the senate and house at Albany. Many 
prominent members of the Camp-Fire Club, and others 
interested in the Adirondack conservation 
were, present at the which extended 
period of two days. 


| STEEL VS. WOOD CARS 


The steel and wood passenger coach controversy has 
passed beyond the expert stage, so to speak. Up until 
now the question has been chiefly one which railway 
experts, car builders and the affected trades discussed, 
the public having been in a satisfied mood that the steel 
car, chiefly because it was new, is a great improvement 
over the wood coach.. The public has been led to believe 
that the steel car in case of wreck served almost as an 
Immunity from death loss or serious injury, but wreck 
developments within the last few months have created a 
large element of doubt in the minds of the traveling 
public. Two wrecks last week on the same railway— 
the Pennsylvania lines—in which several lives were lost 
on trains of steel coach equipment, have further aroused 
the publie to be a party to the controversy over the 
debated merits of the steel car as against the wooden 
coach, Faults of steel passenger coaches were never 
more emphasized than in these two wrecks, the first at 
Warrior’s Ridge, Pa., in which three nersons lost their 
lives, and the second, two days later, near Ft. Wayne, 
Ind., in which a toll ‘of five lives was exacted. ) 

Both were limited. trains, which were recently equipped 
throughout With coaches of all-steel construction. These 
wrecks showed just what the traveling public has been 
led to helieve could not occur with the all-steel coach, 
and that is that steel cars can be easily entirely demol- 
ished in serious railway crashes, and when they do col- 
lapse the cars possess a larger element of death or in- 
jury chance to passengers than the wooden coach. 

These disastrous wrecks within a period of three days 
on one railroad will not alone make the subject of car 
construction a live one with the general public, but rail- 
Way officials, car builders and car construction experts 
will give more serious thought to the controversy than 
before. The questioned superiority of the steel coach 
over the wooden coach recently led the Tacoma (Wash.) 
Sunday Tribune to devote an entire page to the ear 
controversy, the news article maintaining that railway 
experts are losing faith in the steel cars, and are again 
pinning their faith to the wooden ear. y 

This article relates that the traveling public, who are 
officials, because their comfort and safety are at stake, 
have in a large measure been led to let others do their 
thinking, and up to recently have accepted the state- 
ments that the steel car is far the best. It points out 
that recent wrecks have caused the traveling publie to 
question seriously the safety of the steel coach. 

This article is illustrated with pieturcs of the wreck 
of the Pennsylvania ‘‘18-hour’’ train on August 13, last, 
near Ft. Wayne, Ind., while running at a high rate of 
speed, and also the disastrous wreck of an all-steel train 
at Odessa, Minn., on December 18, last. In the Pennsyl- 
vania wreck, the train, which consisted of two locomo- 
tives, one steel combination baggage and buffet car, one 
wooden diner on steel sills, and five new full-steel Pull- 
man sleepers, collided with an engine attached to a 
west-bound freight train standing at a siding. 

Four trainmen were killed, four injured, seventeen 
Pullman employees, two mail clerks, and twenty-nine 
passengers injured. The article says that most of the 
passengers were luckily in the wooden dining car when. 
the wreck occurred, as this car, located between two 
steel coaches, came out of the collision in much better 
condition than. any of the other wrecked coaches. All 
the damage sustained by the wooden coach was the knock- 
ing off of one corner. It was hauled from the tracks 
on its own trucks, while on the other hand the ecombina- 
tion buffet and baggage car was so badly wrecked that 
it looked as if a bomb had exploded inside of it. 

The Odessa wreck, in which it was reported that 12 
persons lost their lives and as many more injured, was 
caused when the second section of a limited train crashed 
into the all-steel sleeper on the rear of the first section. 
The impact caused the steel dining car just ahead to cut 
through the rear sleeper fully half way. In the col- 
lision, the dining car floor became slightly elevated above 
that of the rear sleeper and sheared the upper portion 
of that car almost back to the pilot of the engine, which 
had plowed its way into the sleeper. It was in the 
front of the sleeper that the greatest loss of life oe- 
curred, the Tacoma Tribune relates, some of the passen- 
gers being literally cut to pieces, making identification 
impossible. The newspaper story of the Ft. Wayne 
wreck is illustrated with views showing a corner of the 
wooden car knocked off, a steel car in total collapse, 
the rear of the steel buffet-baggage car reduced to scrap, 
a steel car utterly collapsed, and a steel Pullman suffer- 
ing from the impact with the dining ear. 

In the Odessa wreck, views are presented showing a 
steel sleeper telescoped by steel diner; indestructible (?) 
steel car smashed by engine and diner overriden by a 
steel sleener. 

The article also incorporates the views of several offi- 
cials of leading railways, and most of them admit that 
the steel ear possesses many defects that were at first 
not thought of, and that its many supposed elements of 
safety to the traveler have-been found almost a myth, 


problem, 


sessions, over a 
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MISCELLANY OF LUMBER NEWS OF SPECIAL INTEREST. 


LAND ENTRY CASE DECIDED. 


Press reports from San Francisco announced that on 
Monday of this week the United States Cireuit Court of 
Appeals for the ninth circuit, sitting at San Francisco, 
Cal., passed on the land entry case brought by the Gov- 
ernment against the Barber Lumber Co. and pending for 
several years. At the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S request, 
Bundy & Wilcox, of Eau Claire, Wis., attorneys for the 
Barber Lumber Co., on Thursday gave out the following 
telegraphic statement regarding the case: 

‘*On February 19 the Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
ninth circuit sitting at San Francisco affirmed the decree 
of the Idaho district court in the case of the United 
States vs. Barber Lumber Co. This action was brought 
by the Government to set aside patents issued to a large 
tract of land, alleging, in substance, that the original 
patentees made and paid for their lands under the Timber 
and Stone Act as agents or dummies of the Barber Lum- 
ber Co. 

‘<The Government called about 200 of the original 
entrymen, consisting of reputable and permanent citizens 
in all walks of life residing at Boise, Idaho, and who 
were charged by the Government with having lent their 
aid to the Barber Lumber Co. to defraud the Govern- 
ment. Without a single exception the entrymen testified 
that the charge of the Government was absolutely false 
and that the entries were made by themselves and for 
themselves. The evidence also disclosed that a very 
large portion of the lands in question was entered and 
paid for long before the Barber Lumber Co. was organ- 
ized or its promoters had become interested in Idaho 
lands. The decree of the lower court was not based on 
any technical construction of the law but squarely upon 
the ground that the allegations of the complaint were 
not true and that the Barber Lumber Co. did not acquire 
a single acre by the use of agents or socalled dummies. 
This decree is now affirmed by the court of appeals. It 
completely exonerates not only the company but its offi 
cers and promoters from all suspicion of wrongdoing, 
and it is to be hoped that the company may now proceed 
to develop and operate its manufacturing plant.’’ 





CUT AND SHIPMENTS OF NORTHERN HEMLOCK 
AND HARDWOODS. 


Cut and shipments of northern hemlock and hardwoods 
by 56 firms during January, 1912, and comparisons with 
January, 1911, are covered by the following report issued 
by R. S. Kellogg, secretary of the Northern Hemlock & 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association: 


Cut, M feet Shipped, M feet. 
1912 





1911. 
Hemlock 12,720 
CS ere ee 211 
Basswood 3,019 
Co Src sre £,709 
Elm 1,019 
Maple > 804 
Oak 145 
Mixed 5,491 
All hardwoods 14,666 15,396 13,733 
Totals. 31,813 28,116 35,967 533,961 


Increase in hemlock cut, 35 per cent. 
Increase in hemlock shipments, 5 per cent 
Decrease in hardwood cut, 5 per cent. 
Increase in hardwood shipments, 11 per cent 
Increase in total cut, 15 per cent, 

increase in total shipments, 6 per cent 





THE WHEREFORE OF WASHINGTON RED 
CEDAR. 
[By WILLIAM W. WooDBRIRGE. ] 


The wonderful increase in the popularity of red cedar for 
siding and roofing purposes during the last several years 
has caused much inquiry as to why more cedar was not used 
for these purposes during the first 300 years of this coun- 
try’s history. The only cedar practical for such manufac- 
ture grows on the Pacific coast, and when the manufacturers 
of Washington and Oregon first began cutting their virgin 
timber the demand for fir lumber was so great that the 
possibilities for the then unappreciated cedar were not gone 
into as they should have been, and it is only in late years 
that cedar has begun to come into its own. 

All authorities on ancient history speak of cedar frequent- 
ly. In Josephus (B. J. 5.5) we learn that the roof of 
Herod's Temple was of cedar, and while not made of extra 
*\* shingles exactly, still the same wood was used as is 
used in these shingles, and it is needless for us to say any- 
thing of the centuries that this edifice stood. ‘The roof of 
the Holy Sepulchre, destroyed in 1508, and built centuries 
before, was of cedar. 

The Bible speaks with frequency of cedar. While we have 
come to think of fir as a wood of wonderful worth, we read 
in the Bible that ‘‘when a cedar falls, the fir howls as a 
vassal for his lord.’ King Solomon, in building the temple, 
and his own home as well, used more cedar than all other 
woods combined. We read that he (Solomon) “made a porch 
for a throne, where he might judge, even a porch of judg- 
ment, and it was covered with cedar from one side of the 
joor to the other.’ And later, he built a like porch for 
his wife, Pharaoh's daughter. The Ark, built by the Chil- 
dren of Israel, was of cedar, the Palace of David was large- 
ly made of cedar, as was also the Temple of Zerrubbabel. 

As a matter of fact, the ancients esteemed cedar as the 
wood of merit. And well they might! Could you see the 
cedars of the West as they are at the present day! Witn 
their straight, perpendicular stems and their scaly barks, 
their massive branches spreading their foliage rather in 
layers than in flakes, shot with silver in the sunlight, as 
they stand in lovely groups in the stupendous mountain 
amphitheatres—truly the Greeks when they gave the name 
cedar to these trees could not have found a more expressive 
name, for cedar is derived from two Greek words meaning 
“The firmest and grandest of all the conifers.” 

Among the ancient prophets and poets, cedar was a favor 

ite emblem for the grand and the magnificent. Abimelech 
concedes its superiority (Judges 9-15), and in I Kings, 4-33, 
it is spoken of as the head of the vegetable kingdom. We 
quote: “And Solomons wisdom excelled the wisdom of all 
the children of the East country, and all the wisdom of 
Egypt, for he was wiser than all men. And he spake three 
thousand proverbs, and his songs were a thousand and five, 
and he spake of trees, from the cedar tree, etc., etc.” We 
learn also of Solomon (I Kings, 7-3) that his house “was 
covered with cedar above the beams, that lay on forty-five 
cedar pillars, fifteen in a row.” 





The Cedars of Lebanon are the most famous trees in the 
world, and the oldest as well. Dr. Leo Amderlind adds 
that they are today the strongest trees he has ever seen. 

More recent examples of the strength and longevity of 
cedar are numerous. The Right Rey. Henry Baker Tres- 
tram, D. D., LL. D., F. R. S., Canon of Durham, says: “I 
have myself taken out pieces of this wood, used for batticing 
wells in the wilderness of Judea, as sound as when they 
were placed there, more than 2,000 years ago. No other 
wood could have met the conditions of this problem.” He 
states further: “Pieces of cedar from a bridge in Cashmere 
Maj. Madden stated to be only slightly damaged though they 
have been exposed to the action of the water for 400 years.” 

In view of the above, can there be any question as to the 
best covering for the house, for the roof or the sides thereof, 
where rain, sleet, sunshine and wind:are to be contended 
with? Is it not safe to predict that cedar will soon be 
recognized in all territories as the acme of quality, so far 
as siding and shingle material is concerned? 





FOREST PROTECTIVE MEASURES. 

A review of the work of the Northern Forest Pro- 
tective Association for 1911 prépared by Thomas B. 
Wyman, of Munising, Mich., secretary-forester, shows 
that of more than one hundred fires reported not one 
did serious damage to the lands patrolled. The good 
work was accomplished by twenty wardens’ cooperating 
with the small landholders. The State helped the cause 
greatly by bestowing liberal authority upon wardens. 


The cost of carrying on the work was about five-eighths 
. D> > . 


of a cent per acre. Though only two million acres were 
assessed, approximately six million were patrolled. The 


officers of the association are making extra efforts to 
cope with the situation during 1912. 

An interesting feature of the fire wardens’ duties is 
the carrying of so-called ‘‘detective slips’? on which 
are written data regarding persons encountered in the 
woods. This creates a feeling of responsibility among 
woods people, as they know that their actions are subject 
to inspection. Wardens make it a point to learn if 
woods people are familiar with the State fire laws. In 
most cases complete ignorance prevails and the secretary- 
forester sends personal letters soliciting interest in forest 
fire protection and enclosing a copy of the law. This 
policy has made many friends for the association and 
has secured a number of members. 

Some of the principles upon which the work of the 
association is conducted are stated succinctly by Mr. 
Wyman’s paper as follows: 

Secure the best force of wardens possible and pay them 
liberally, since the demands of the service are often excessive 
and it is a posjtion which demands seven days of the week. 

Keep the protective idea before the people all the time by 
means of newspapers, posters, lectures, lantern slides, ete. 

Let friendship and cooperation be the basis of the work 
of every man connected with the force. : 

Teach the small tax payer to realize that neighboring 
property destroyed is removed from the tax roll and that 
his property must stand a share of the general increase. 

Lend assistance to those who are located at distant points 
in the patrolled area in all matters which will aid them in a 
closer alliance and a wider knowledge. ; 

Get public sentiment with you, and fires will not occur. 





EXPANSION OF AMERICAN 


As announced recently by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
the Bureau of Manufactures of the Department of Com- 
merece and Labor recently appointed a commercial agent 
whose function will be to investigate the lumber and 
woodworking industries in those foreign countries which 
are buyers or may become buyers of American forest 
products. This work has been delegated by the bureau 
to Emil P. Secker, of Washington, D. C., a lumberman 
of extensive experience who is well acquainted with the 
work of the Bureau of Manufactures, an experienced in 
vestigator and who enjoys a wide acquaintance among 
lumbermen in all parts of the country. Mr. Secker is 
now at work visiting lumber producing points in the 
South and expects to pay a visit to the Pacific coast 
and to spend some time in the North before he starts on 
his trip abroad, it being the idea of the bureau that he 
should get in as close touch as possible with American 
producers and exporters, and go abroad with a full 
knowledge of the possibilities and limitations of Ameri- 
can lumber manufacturing establishments. 

Thus far Mr. Secker has met with a most favorable 
reception from manufacturers he has visited, and there 
is every reason to predict that his work will result in 
expanding the foreign market for American lumber and 
in bringing about a better understanding of the needs 
of buyers abroad. The only opposition thus far de- 
veloped comes from an irresponsible journalistic source. 

In some quarters Mr. Secker has found that lumber- 
men do not fully understand the function of the Bureau 
of Manufactures. This branch of the Department of 
Commerce and Labor is engaged in work tending to in- 
crease the sale of American manufactured goods at home 
and abroad. It is a business promoting branch of the 
Government service which is spending all of its energies 
in the interest of American producers, and as such 
should have the cooperation of every manufacturer who 
seeks to expand his field of operation. 

The work of the bureau is under the direction of A. H. 
Baldwin, chief, and D, A. Skinner, assistant chief, two 
highly capable officials who are amply able to qualify 
as competent business men. Messrs. Baldwin and Skinner 
have built up a splendid organization at Washington, 
and have under their direction a highly efficient force of 
trained investigators, correspondents, translators, ete. 
The bureau is engaged in compiling and publishing the 
daily consular and trade reports, a daily bulletin of all 
consular and trade information gathered through the 
state department and other Government channels of in- 





EMIL P.SECKER,WASHINGTON, D.C.; A. HW. BALDWIN, WASHINGTON, D.C. ; 


Chief of Bureau of Manufactures, 
Department of Commerce and Labor. 


Commercial Agent Bureau of 
Manufactures. 


LUMBER TRADE ABROAD. 


terest to American manufacturers. Daily consular and 
trade reports may be secured by any American manu- 
facturer, who is in position to make use of them, upon 
request addressed to Mr. Baldwin, chief of the bureau, 
and manufacturers will find that the bureau has in 
its files available for their use a vast amount of in- 
formation relating to customs tariffs and tariff laws of 
foreign countries, regulations regarding the importing 
of American goods, trade opportunities, customs and 
practices, together with valuable lists of importers and 
users of American products in all parts of the world. 

Manufacturers who are so situated that they can ex- 
port part of their lumber cut should be directly and 
actively interested in the investigation which Commercial 
Agent Secker will undertake, but lumber manufacturers 
throughout the country, whether so situated or not, 
should have a strong though indirect interest in the 
investigation since any expansion of the export trade 
will reduce the amount of lumber thrown on the domestic 
market and, as most lumbermen realize, will attend to 
reduce the present evil of overproduction. 

The only obstacle in the way of the bureau prosecut- 
ing this work to a successful conclusion is the pos- 
sibility that Congress may turtail or entirely eliminate 
the appropriation for the work of the bureau’s com- 
mercial agents. The Department of Commerce and Labor 
has asked for $60,000 for its commercial agents’ fund, 
and this amount must be granted if the service is to be 
continued after July 1, 1912. Those manufacturers who 
have made use of the bureau’s services are enthusiastic 
in their praise of its work, and it is to be hoped that 
the various manufacturers’ organizations will impress 
upon Congress the importance of continuing the com- 
mercial agents’ service. It is in most capable hands, 
and is operated on a decidedly economical basis. The 


fact that the Department of Commerce and Labor is’ 


the youngest of the Federal departments, however, is 
largely responsible for a tendency to cut its appropria- 
tion when any cutting has to be done. 

Lumbermen who are interested in questions relating 
to the export trade or who are interested in special trade 
opportunities in the United States should get in touch 
with the Bureau of Manufactures. The AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN conducted the negotiations which resulted in Mr. 
Secker’s appointment, and as a result the bureau has 
taken a lively interest in any and all work that will 
prove of benefit to Jumber manufacturers throughout 
the country. 


D. A. SKINNER, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Assistant Chief of Bureau of 
Manufactures. 
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AN OPPORTUNITY FOR SERVICE. 

The weakness of the average rural merchant in his community is, in 
a large measure, due to his failure or inability to cater to his farmer 
customers in the small ways that tend to build up friendships and to 
maintain amicable and neighborly trade relations. The catalog house, 
once it.gets the farmer’s name on its mailing list, writes him ingratiat- 
ing letters, sends him numerous catalogs and never fails to tell him how 
much its catalogs cost to produce; spends postage in thanking him for 
every order he sends in, and in many other ways leads him to believe 
that he is one of the favored customers; that his trade is more than ordi- 
narily desirable and that it would be a distinct calamity if he were to 
go somewhere else with his business. The expense of all this, of course, 
is figured in when prices are fixed and the farmer pays the freight, but 
as a rule he does it unconsciously and his good will is obtained at his 
own expense. 

The country merchant who has had experience with mail order com- 
petition realizes the force of such catalog house tactics, but frequently 
is at a loss to know how best to offset them. 
Years ago when the farmer brought his prod- 


on by the publicity bureau of the Commercial Club is receiving needed 
help from the big corporations in this city. 


“The bankers of the city are active in their assistance and through 
the Clearing House Association of Omaha more than 900 banks of the 
State will have called to their attention the matier of urging farmers 
to test their seed corn. All the railroads centering in Omaha will send 
posters to their station agents in the State with instructions to post them 
in public places. 
Omaha 


Three of the larger wholesale implement houses of 





the John Deere Co., Parlin & Orendorff and the Lininger Im- 
plement Co.—will wage a state-wide campaign through dealers who 
handle their goods. The creameries, likewise, will cooperate in the cam- 
paign, as will also a hundred or more creditors. Every business man 
can help and all are urged to do so.” 

All of this suggests that the retail merchant in a corn growing dis- 
trict can make good friends’ among his farmer customers by posting 
himself as to the most approved method of testing seed corn and, where 
it is practicable to do so, by providing them with facilities for making 
the test. The process is very simple, but many farmers are not acquainted 
with it, and the dealer who is the means of 





uce to town and exchanged it for merchandise 
the retailer had a “firm hold on his trade and 
there was a profit not only in selling goods, 
but in buying them. It is only since the bulk 
of the farm produce of the country is bought 


WESTERN RETAILERS INDORSE 
THE COMMUNITY BUILDER. 


(Resolution Adopted at the Seattle Convention.) 


spreading information on this subject thereby 
advertises his own business, contributes to the 
farmer’s buying ability by bringing about an 
improvement in the crop, and in every way 
strengthens his hold upon his country trade. 
The following description of the most approved 


and paid for in cash by distributers in the big 
cities that the mail order method of doing busi- 
ness has become feasible on a large scale. To- 
day the country merchant is forced to devise 
new methods for building up trade relations 
with his farmer customers, and there are 
many ways in which the progressive dealer 
can strengthen his business. It is not pos- 
sible in one discussion of this subject to ap- 
proximate all of the schemes or to discuss 
more than one in detail, but a fair example is 
presented for the consideration of dealers who 
are looking for opportunities of this kind. 


Trouble With Seed Corn. 


Reports from many corn raising sections of 
the United States indicate that farmers are 
having far more than the usual amount of 
trouble with their seed corn. A letter from 
Wallace’s Farmer says: 


WHEREAS, The prosperity of the rural commu- 
nity as a whole and the prosperity of the retai! 
merchant and retail lumbermen in particular are 
interdependent and the distribution through the re- 
tailer of products to the consumer aids in the in- 
vestment cf capital in local business enterprises 
and the development of the resources of the com- 
munity; and 


WHEREAS, The welding together in the bonds 
of sympathy, helpfulness and community interest 
is one of the best, if not the only way, to bring 
about this community development, that is evi- 
denced by the patronizing of home merchants and 
the contributing of time, effort and means to local 
improvements which may be greatly aided by im- 
proving methods of retail merchandising and by ex- 
ploiting the advantages of trading at home and by 
other ways of inspiring confidence in the local 
merchant; therefore be it 


RESOLVED, That the WESTERN RETAIL LUM- 
BERMEN’S ASSOCIATION indorse the campaign 
to promote the ‘community development through 
these means, that has already become national in 
scope, believing it to be not only to the best in- 
terests but the duty of all retail lumbermen to as- 


method of testing corn is taken from the Kan- 
sas Industrialist, the publication of the State 
Agricultural College: 


Test the Kernels. 


“Millions of dollars might be saved annually 
if every farmer in the country tested his seed 
corn. This may seem a bit stiff, but figure it 
out for yourself. At least go per cent of the 
seed corn is planted without a test. That means 
a very large percentage of it is infertile; and 
if only one of every twelve ears planted is 
worthless the loss is from $2 to $3 an acre. 
It wouldn't take long to run into millions, 
would it? This is the way: 

“Tt is neither difficult nor expensive to make 
a germination test. Here is a method used at 
the Kansas Agricultural College. A number 
of germinating boxes will be needed. Boxes 








“Our reports indicate that the seed corn sit- 





sist and to participate in this work. 


2 or 3 inches deep and from 2 to 4 feet square 
are the best. These boxes should be filled with 








uation is goitig to be quite serious in Nebraska, 
Kansas and some parts of Iowa, and you would 
probably render the farmers in your territory good service by directing 
the attention of lumbermen to this situation and suggest that they en- 
deavor to arouse intetest in the matter among their farmer patrons.” 

A letter from the Orange Judd Farmer, in which the editor discusses 
the seed corn situation in Nebraska, contains the following : 

“The seed situation is bad all over the country, but it is probably 
worse in Kansas and Nebraska than in any other states; consequently 
you may have to go outside of Nebraska to get the right kind of seed.” 

Out in Nebraska the Omaha Commercial Club has instituted a cam- 
paign for testing seed corn and the publicity bureau of the club is doing 
everything it can to bring farmers to a realization of the importance 
of taking ample precautions to safeguard their next crop. The Western 
Trader in a recent issue said: 


Interest in Seed Corn Gaining. 


“That the matter of testing seed corn is of vast importance to the 
business interests of the state is fully realized by the business men of 
Omaha, and the campaign for testing seed corn which is being carried 





sand or soil and small copper wires stretched 
over them in such a way as to divide the sur- 
face of every box into 2-inch squares. Lahel every box and square. 
A convenient system is to letter the boxes A, B, C, D, etc., the squares 
in the boxes a, b, c, d, etc., vertically, and number then 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, etc., 
horizontally. 

“Select ears as nearly like the type desired as it is possible to get and 
put a number of them in a row on a floor or table. Remove six kernels 
from every ear—two from near the tip, two from the center, and two 
from near the butt. Place these kernels in the squares in regular order, 
keeping the grains from different ears in separate squares, so that if the 
grains in any square fail to germinate the ear from which they came may 
be discarded. When kernels from every ear in the row have been placed 
in the box, a board or strip of cloth should be laid on top of the row 
and a second row put on top of the first. Grains from the ears in this row 
should be placed in the tester in order, similar to those from the first row. 


Method May Be Repeated. 


“This method may be repeated until a rank of corn several ears high 
has been built up, and, if several boxes are used, until more than enough 
seed to plant a field is ready to be tested. 
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GOOD SERVICE THAT MAKES FRIENDS IS THE 


“After the kernels are in the boxes the sand or soil should be thor- 
oughly wet and two or three folds of wet paper or cloth placed over 
The boxes should be covered with boards, to prevent the 
evaporation of moisture, and put in a warm place. 
corn after five or six days, and, if more than one kernel in any square 
has failed to germinate, do not use for planting the ear from which 
The corn may be removed now, 
ear by ear, and tier by tier, and the ears showing low vitality used 


the grains. 


the grains in that square were taken. 
for feed.” 


Opportunity for Real Service. 


[t will be seen that this situation in the corn belt affords the retail 
merchant an opportunity to be of real service to his customers. 


Examine the 


charge. 


tion of this method of testing corn can be printed and distributed at very 
moderate expense, and in the case of retail lumbermen it would be possible 
to provide testing boxes with the dealer’s advertisement at very slight 
cost, or, where a dealer feels that he can stand the expense and charge it 
to advertising, it might be decidedly good business to make up some of 
these testing hkoxes and distribute them to good customers without 


This is one of a thousand ways in which country-trade can be promoted. 


Of course, in most cases the merchant must devise his own schemes, but 
the wideawake retailer takes advantage of every opportunity of this kind 


A deserip- 


to make himself solid with his customers, and dealers who are doing these 
things find that they pay equally as well in connection with the retail 
business as they do when adopted by the catalog houses. 





[By W. W. Hays, Raymond Commercial Club. | 

RAYMOND, WASH., Feb. 19.—That ‘‘there’s no place 
like home’’ is a truth that can not be denied. That the 
pleasant environments that go to make a town or city 
homelike are secured only after intelligent and incessant 


Secretary 


effort, best put forth by a well organized commercial 
club, is equally true. Time was when towns or cities 
grew and prospered without any apparent help from 


as the methods 
commercial 


organized effort, but 
dustrial and enterprises have changed, so 
also have the methods of community building changed 
until now in any section of the country 
the town or city that is and 


of carrying on in- 


growing 


forging ahead is the one that maintains 
a well organized and energetic commer 
cial organization. ‘This is not theory, 
but actual fact and can be verified in 
any section of the country by a com- 
parison, as between the town or city 
with such an organization and the one 
without. 

The remarkable growth of Raymond, 


located at the head of deep water navi- 
gation on Willapa Harbor—one of the 
best of the few natural harbors of the 
world—is directly the result of the ae- 
tivities of the Raymond 
Club. 

The City of 
years old 


Commercial 


Raymond is but 
and in that time has grown 
from a tide-flat town of 50 people sup- 
ported by one small sawmill, to a thor 
oughly modern city of 3,500 inhabitants; a city in 
which there are 20 large sawmills, shingle mills, 
foundries and a shipyard, representing an investment 
of more than $5,500,000, which give employment to 
2,100 men and pay out monthly in wages $150,000. 
Rayinond has every convenience common to cities of 
much larger size; there are beautiful homes, splendid 
churches and high school (a handsome con- 
crete structure); the Raymond Hotel, one of the best 
appointed hotels in southwestern Washington; electric 
street railway connecting Raymond and South Bend, the 
county seat, three miles distant; electric lights, gravity 
water system, sewers; salt water fire protection system, 
two strong banks, a well edited newspaper, and conerete 
office and store buildings. 

The output of lumber and shingles of the Raymond 
mills for 1911 totaled 213,383,955 feet, the value of which 


was $2,669,913.72. 


seven 


schools, 


i 
harbor more than 30,000,000,000 feet of standing timber. 
In addition to the timber 


There is tributary to this city and 


resources in easy access of 


Raymond are 250,000 acres of valley and bench land 
partly covered with timber; 325,000 acres of timber land 
which should be reforested; 25,000 acres tideland; 25,000 
oyster land; 20,000 acres clam land; and 5,000 
acres of cranberry land, all exceedingly rich in agricul- 
tural and other possibilities. 

Raymond has always possessed a natural advantage by 
reason of its location on a magnificent harbor and _ its 
proximity to raw products, yet these advantages never 
would have been so widely known without the publicity 
the Commercial Club has given it. The need for a 
commercial club was apparent to the founders of Ray- 
mond from the beginning and a paid secretary has been 


acres 








RAYMOND 


HOTEL, AT RAYMOND, WASIT. 


employed for the last foar years, whose entire time has 
been given to the work of that organization with the 
result that no city in the State of Washington is better 
advertised or receives more favorable mention through- 
out the State. 

Through the same source, an appropriation was secured 
from the National Government to deepen the channel 
from Raymond to the sea, eighteen miles distant, and 
work is well under way on the project. From the dredg- 
ing of the channel the major portion of the townsite in 
the business section is being filled and reclaimed. With 
the completion of this werk will naturally come the hard 
surface streets and other improvements. The people of 
Raymond from the smallest to the largest interests have 
the unusual distinction of working in harmony and accord 
for anything that tends toward the upbuilding of their 
community and this pleasant condition is the result of 
harmony that comes only with the closer relationship and 
understanding that is fosteredaby the Commercial Club 
in its frequent meetings and luncheons. 





COMMENDATION FROM THE SCRIPPS-McRAE LEAGUE. 


ouR MARK 


AD ART SERVICE 


A CO-OPERATIVE ADVERTISING ART AND COPY SERVICE 


PRODUCED BY 


OFFICE OF 
Ww. C. KENAGA 


MANAGER 


THE SCRIPPS-McRAE LEAGUE NEWSPAPERS 


AMERICAN TRUST BLOG 
Arerican Lumberman, 
Chicago, Ill, 


Centlemen: 


I thank you very much for your favor of January 
glad to have the illustrations ef your latest bulletin as 


sheets, 


CLEVELAND 


January 15, 1912. 


13, and would be very 
well as the proof 


From the enclosed you will note that we sent out during the last week 
the seven extra advertisements, proofs of which you sent us some time since, 
Very truly yours, 


AD ART SERVICE. 







Manager. 


CHANGES IN DISTRIBUTION. 


The fact that within a few years a pronounced 
change has taken place in respect to the distribution 
of dry goods, groceries and hardware is a subject of 
especial observation and comment among merchants. 
This change involves the establishment of wholesale 





houses in the larger interior towns, which furnish 
retailers with goods in the immediate surrounding 


territory. This development is a departure from the 
conditions a few years ago, when the big cities of the 
metropolitan type furnished about all the wholesale 
stocks that were required by the retail dealers of the 
villages and small towns. 

With this change has come the buying 
by retailers of goods in small lots as 
needed, instead of buying in large orders 
as formerly. The country retailers find 
that by pursuing this method they do 


not have to carry large stocks, and 
thereby their investment, either cash 
or credit, is much reduced. That is, 


they can do business on smaller capital 
and with less risk than formerly. They 
also can graduate their holdings to the 
state of trade, as influenced by crop 
conditions and prices therefor, or any 
other conditions that cause fluctuations 
in the activity and volume of demand 
for goods. 

The district wholesale houses send out 
their salesmen, who frequently visit 
their retail customers, and take orders 
for any amount or variety of goods that 
may be required; and such orders are quickly filled, 
for the rail hands are comparatively short. Thus the 
retail stocks are kept even and clean, and do not be- 
come shopworn or out of date. 

Thus the trade innovation referred to is working 
toward the community development so earnestly de- 
sired by all economists and social reformers. 

The establishment of wholesale houses in the smaller 
and seattered centers promotes the growth of such 
cities, induces the concentration of capital at local 
points, and gives employment to those who handle 
the business. It helps the retailers and should thereby 
be an aid in the fight they are waging against the 
mail order trade. Thus the local wholesale business 
should be encouraged and taken as an influence in 
favor of the decentralization of trade, which is con- 
sidered inimical to community welfare. 

Establishment of Department Stores Suggested. 

While we are considering the methods for promot- 
ing trade and business in local communities as the 
prevention of migration of rural population to the 
large cities, this suggestion may not be inopportune: 
Why should not the establishment of department stores 
in the small towns and cities be an efficient measure 
to keep the trade of such places at home? If the 
idea is feasible, why should there not be sufficient 
capital and trade talent available to accomplish the 
proposed result? The scheme is not a mere theory, for 
there are such stores in operation and they have 
been successful for years. We have one in mind less 
than 100 miles from Chicago. It is located in a town 
of between 4,000 and 5,000 inhabitants. It is equipped 
with all the departments usually found in a big city 
department store except hardware. It carries standard 
and reliable goods, which are sold at city prices. It 
has done business in the same place for many years, 
and has made the proprietors rich. Any one of its 
patrons can be assured that he can buy goois at this 
department store as cheaply as from the mail order 
houses. He can see the goods, make his own selections, 
and be assured of uniformly honest and courteous 
treatment. Besides, it is a mart for country produce, 
and exchanges of butter, eggs, vegetables and fruits 
for goods can always be made if the customer so 
desires. 

The country department store thus, in this particular 
instance, has proven to be a pronounced success, and 
doubtless there are many others. There should be a 
multiplication of them. It would be a great addition 
to local facilities for trade, and hence of community 
development; for anything that holds the community 
to a local focus of business helps to keep the people 
contented and checks the tendency to migrate to other 
fancied more desirable localities. Stability of 
economic opportunities is what is wanted for the devel- 
opment of community interests and the permanent 
feeling that ‘‘there’s no place like home.’’ 
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MERCHANT’S KEY TO MAIL ORDER PROBLEM. 


ADVERTISING IN LOCAL PAPERS. 

Kort Scorr, Kans., Feb. 19.—During 1912 this city 
should prove a source of interest for the thousands of 
places of a similar size scattered throughout the land. 
For Fort Scott has undertaken a step considered the 
most effective in fighting the mail order house. Nor is 
it anything radically new, being simply a decision to 
make liberal use of advertising space in the local pavers, 
a measure that has all along been urged by the AMER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN. 

It was on January 1 the new system was begun. Mer- 
chants who had formerly used little or no space came 
in with advertisements commensurate with the importance 
of their business. For example, a laundry, a very modest 
business, signed up on an annual contract calling for 
$100 worth of newspaper advertising each month. 

Directly the revolution in advertising was due to the 
Monitor-Press’ new advertising man, who is a live wire. 
Indirectly it came about through the Community Develop- 
ment, antimail order campaign being prosecuted by the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

As for the first results of the changed conditions, 
Fort Scott merchants report their trade has shown a 
notable increase since the era of liberal advertising 
started. In connection with which fact it may be imen- 
tioned that the volume of mail order trade out of the 
town has decreased materially. Investigation established 
this fact beyond a doubt. 

Conditions in Fort Scott stand to prove that the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is absolutely right in its con- 
tention that one of the most effective ways for the local 
merchant to oppose the mail order house is by liberal 
advertising in the home papers. Fort Scott, like many 
another town, is possessed of some merchants who slept 
on their oars while the catalog houses came in and took 
a large portion of their trade. 

Even when the inroads into their particular trade were 
brought to their attention they still demurred at under- 
taking anything like a thorough system of advertising, 
contending that the drift to the mail order firms was 
bound to come. However, while they endeavored to argue 
this way they made free complaint of the inroads of the 
catalog houses. : 

Then came the live wire—the new advertising man, 
who convinced them the business was rightfully theirs 
and would come to them if they were but progressive 
enough in inviting it with good, live advertising. He 
assumed a big load in taking such a stand, but at last 
reports developments were justifying him in it. 


COMMUNITY ENTERTAINMENT. 


KANSAS City, Mo., Feb. 19.—After a prolonged sea- 
son of agitation this city has applied itself to the task 
of making use of its numerous and costly school build- 
ings to a greater extent than merely employing them 
for teaching purposes 6 or 7 hours out of the 24. 

The new plan is to utilize the structures for com- 
munity, or neighborhood, development. tn this the boys 
and girls too old for school and the parents of scholars 
are given chief consideration. 

As a beginning but one building is being used. A 
special program of ‘‘community entertainment,’’ as the 
Kansas City papers designated it, was given one night 
as an inaugural. It was dual in its nature, consisting 
really of two separate and distinct meetings, one for the 
children and the other for the grown-ups. 

The program for the latter included addresses by the 
principal of the school and members of the board of 
education. Members of the Kansas City Athletic Club 
furnished items of amusement, such as songs and mono- 
logs. 

During this time the children were being entertained 
in another room by Miss Mollie Zacharias, a reader of 
stories, and with musical numbers. 

It was a question which enjoyed the evening most, the 
children or the grown-ups. Certain it is both had a 
thoroughly good time. 

To insure full use of the school building under the new 
dispensation a regular schedule kas been mapped out. 
Monday night is reserved for the parents of the chil- 
dren, at which meeting they may entertain themselves 
in any way they desire. Tuesday night is given over to 
young women and girls not regular attendants of the 
public schools. Wednesday night goes to the boys and 
men. Citizens’ meetings, at which community problems 
will be diseussed, wil! be held Friday evenings. 

C. C. Stillman, superintendent of the West Side dis 
trict of the Board of Public Welfare, in talking of the 
move explained that as yet it is but tentative. 

‘“We have been given use of the school building for 
but a month, but we are confident the meetings will 
prove so successful that the board of education will 
readily grant us permanent use of the building, and of 
others in addition.’’ 

Mr. Stillman explained that to avoid eny chance of 
friction nothing of a religious or political nature, ex- 
cept insofar as it is general, is allowed at the meetings. 

Every community possesses in its school building a 
most valuable means of promoting development within 
itself. Meetings of entertainment and instruction can 
readily be arrangéd. The primary difficulty in such 
cases, that of expense, is overcome. Nor is it an im- 
position for the community to make free use of its 
school house for such a purpose. It owns the structure, 





It paid the tax that built it and pays the tax that 
maintains it. 
Heretofore boards of education have demurred at the 


plan, but this mainly when they feared that the privilege 
would be abused by people with a religious or political 
motive. 

Once they are assured that no such motive underlies 
the demand they can not honestly oppose it, 
likely they will do so. 

Krom the crowded wards of New York to the sparsely 
settled districts of the Western States each neighborhood 
or community has in its publie school building a ready 
and permanent means for the promotion of any plan 
looking to its advancement and prosperity. 


CORN SHOW. 


MITCHELL, S. Dak., Feb. 19.—The business men of 
this town annually subscribe a sum approximating $6,000 
for the Mitchell Corn Show. Does it pay? 

Is the money thus expended well spent? 

Ask the merchants. 

Without exception they will answer in the affirmative. 

Mitchell’s Corn Palace has carried the name of the 
town to the far corners of the earth. All over America 
is the South Dakota city known in this way and the fame 
of the unique structure has spread to Europe and even 
to the Orient. Papers in these far quarters have pub- 
lished articles about it and letters have come asking 
about it. 


nor is if 





The Building. 


The building, a huge affair, is finished in corn, which 
is renewed each year with a change in style. One year 
it was Indian. The last time it was Egyptian. Con- 
sidering that the basic design of the building is oriental 
this fitted in particularly well and gave a most striking 
effect. Corn of all colors is employed, with the result 
that there is some wonderful shading. Particularly is 
this so when the dress is new. 

Formerly the managers sent outside for the services 
of an expert to design the finishes. Now, however, the 
ideas are furnished by Floyd Gillis, of Mitchell, who 
has just attained his twentieth year. It is agreed that 
his excel the expert ’s efforts. 


Exhibition Brings Crowds. 


During the time the corn show is on Mitchell is 
crowded with thousands of visitors. The railroads run 
excursions from as far as 300 miles. The Corn Palace 
is up the main street from the station of the Milwaukee 
railroad, the principal line into the town, and it is said 
the crowds sometimes pack every foot of the four or five 
blocks intervening, stores, sidewalks and driveways alike 
being filled to the point of congestion. 

But while the uniqueness of the building itself has 
proved a great attraction other advertising features are 
employed. Famous bands are brought in. 


Federal Band Present. 


In connection with the appearance of the Marine band 
an interesting incident is told. The department at Wash- 
ington flatly turned down the application for the band. 
‘*Send the President ’s band to South Dakota! Never,’’ 
it said in effect. But the management of the show would 
not be refused. It took the matter up with the president 
himself. : 

As a result of this move the president ‘‘ believed it 
would be a good thing to arrange to have the band go 
to Mitchell, South Daktota, for two weeks. 

For you see it was only for a little matter of a fort 
night that the committee wanted the famous band. 

A New York newspaper made editorial comment on the 
fact that while Chicago, Minneapolis, Omaha and such 








CORN 





places secured Sousa’s for only one or two concerts 
‘*Mitchell, away off out there in South Daktota, gets 
it for twelve concerns. ’’ 

And having secured Sousa and his band, so royaily 
did Mitchell entertain them that they went on their wav 
sounding praises of the town and continued to do so 
even into lands beyond the sea. 

Mitchell would no sooner think of giving up its Cora 
Palace and Corn Show than Paris would its Eiffel Tower, 
Egypt its Sphinx and pyramids, ete. To 
nacular bet 


use the ver- 
for it, it’s the town’s one best 


Local Club Active. 

But that is not its only one. 

The Mitchell Commercial Club is giving active con- 
sideration to various plans for the advancement of the 
town. 

Chief of these is a guaranty fund for the encourage- 
ment of industries. .The ‘‘ Williamsport plan,’’ it 1s 
called, from having had its origin in that place. 

Its aim is to insure the necessary capital for the 
establishment or enlargement of meritorious industries. 


Unique Pledging Plan. 


Each citizen signs a paper, pledging his responsibility 
for such an amount. The document then is deposited 
with some bank and serves as additional collateral wher 
a loan is desired for some industry. It affords any de- 
serving concern more liberal loan facilities. 

W. R. Ronald, president cf the Commercial Club, be 
lieves the plan will serve to advance Mitchell very ma- 
terially in an industrial way. Already it is a certainty 
the guaranty will exceed $100,000. According to Mr. 
Ronald, Mitchell is the third city to take up the plan, 
the two others being Williamsport, where it had its in- 
ception, and Sioux City, Iowa. 


“REST ROOM” IDEA. . 


Readers of this department perhaps will remember 
the article printed a few weeks ago about the ‘‘ Rest 
Room’’ that the Board of Trade of South Haven, 
Mich., provides for the farmers who frequent that city. 
This farmers’ club, so to speak, has proved a marked 
success, as it gives a town resort and resting place for 
country people who come in to market produce and buy 
goods. It is provided with conveniences for rest, com- 
fort and recreation, and is made a meeting place where 
city and country folk can get together for any pur- 
pose of mutual benefit. The Board of Trade has taken 
notice of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’s remarks about 
their excellent plan for promoting community sym- 
pathy and interest, as the following extract from the 
South Haven Tribune-Messenger shows: 

During the discussion in a Board of Trade 
meeting an article was read trom the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN which told of the work of the South 
Haven Board of Trade in establishing and main- 
taining the rest room. It was gratifying to find 
the project recognized and indorsed by a national 
trade journal of such wide circulation and 
influence, 

Thereupon a recommendation was adopted to con 
tinue the rest room enterprise, and an appropriation 
by the city council was asked to help in maintaining 
the undertaking. 

This local headquarters in town for farmers, their 
wives and children, is a good example that South 
Haven has set for other country trade centers to 
follow, and they will do it if they are wise. 
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REALM OF THE RETAILER. 


No Two Minds Ever Cast in Same Mold—Different Minds, Dilleont Sheds—Pertinent Remarks Anent Hoo-Hoo—A Word of 
Appreciation for the Man on the Road—Improvement the Watchword in the Shingle Business. 


MANY MEN OF MANY MINDS. 


With some of us it seems to be a matter of wonder 
that the tastes of others are so unlike our own, not 
stopping to think that no two minds were ever cast in 
the same mold. Psychology proves that it is impossible 
for two minds to think precisely in the same channel. 
It is well there is this variety, as it would be monoto- 
nous were it otherwise. Yet how many there are who 
think that our reasoning power is nil unless we fall 
right into line with them. No doubt you know par 
ents—I hope you are not one of them—who really 
nsist that their children’s ideas shall dovetail with 
their own. Fortunately, my boys are taller than I am, 
their legs are about three inches longer than mine, 
ind it would be as reasonable to insist that they wear 
ny size pants as it would that they trim their ideas 
ind beliefs to those held by me. 

If we all thought alike politically what a dead politi 
cal sea 1912 would be. There would be no spellbinders, 
no brass bands, no defamation of character, no tariff 
discussions on the corners. It would be so quiet that 
a eyclone would be a relief. Suppose we were all of 
the same religious belief? How many ministers would 
be out of a job! Think of the chance we would miss 
of telling our erring brethren what’s what, when at 
the same time we would know right down in our 
hearts that we ourselves had no better idea of what’s 
what any more than they had. 

Apply the same principle to dress. Your delight is 
wearing tailor-made clothes and cream-colored spats 
and your neighbor is satisfied with any old hand-me- 
down suit that is warm, and stuffs the legs of his pants 








“How would it look for every man to wear loud checked 
clothes as I do?” 


into his felt boot-tops. Did our tastes not differ we 
would dress as uniformly as do penitentiary convicts. 
How would it look for every man to wear loud checked 
clothes as I do? We would look like a race of men 
gone to seed. 

The other day I was told by a dealer that he had 
ordered two cars of Idaho pine. He had been selling 
that kind of stock and he said it came near being the 
Jjumber for him. If this lumber was as much of a 
favorite with all dealers as it is with him there would 
be only a fraction enough of it to go around. Others 
want northern white pine, yellow pine, sugar. pine, 
redwood, poplar, fir, spruce, and thus a sort of equi- 
librium is maintained. Many things are well fixed 
when we come to think of it. 


Who’s Who and What’s What. 


It was not long ago that one competitor complained 
that another did not read this department. He said 
his competitor took the paper, but when he would 
isk him what he thought of some suggestion that was 
made in the ‘‘Reelm,’’ as he called it, he would be 
told he had not read it. The competitor was so gra 
cious as to say that his neighbor would be a better 
Jumberman if he would read it. But pshaw! What 
of that? I told him. Thousands of men don’t read 
the Bible. As many couldn’t tell who the fourth 
president back was, or how many times Col], Bryan has 
run tor the presidency. Fully as many would fail to 
name the members of the Cabinet, and there are lots 
of them who would get stuck on the multiplication 
table through the twelves. If the suggestions in the 
‘*Reelm’’ were followed I think that the competitors 
of a town would treat one another decently; they 
would take better care of their stock; they would be 
more particular about their collections; they would 
exhibit less of the Kilkenny cat character; they would 
make more money and think more of themselves. On 
the other hand, business conditions would be on a 
lead Jevei and what would there be for me to do? I 











should have to go to work for a living. Ignorance is 
the dynamite that blasts the ambitions of men and 
holds back the progress of the world. 

Every week I see the variety of tastes in improve- 
ments. With some dealers any old shed will answer. 
Others want sheds that look like something. In a 
Missouri town there is a large shed that never has 
seen a spoonful of paint, and in the same town is one 
that is painted as pretty as any residence. Some are 
willing to shove their lumber to.a third and fourth 
deck. Others want their lumber nearer the ground, 
where it can be handled at less expense. Enclosed 
sheds, open sheds, all kinds of sheds are seen. Surely, 
variety is the spice of life. And take our food, for 
instance, wouldn’t it taste pretty flat if it wasn’t 
spiced? 


WHAT ABOUT HOO-HOO? 


An Ohio lumberman asks if I continue to pay my 
Hoo-Hoo dues, and my opinion of the course of those 
who are trying to kill the order. I wrote him that I 
do continue to pay my dues, and that I could not for a 
moment countenance the course of those who are try- 
ing to pound the life out of the big black eat. 1 
don’t fancy the spirit. They went at it as though they 
were mad and seeking revenge. If I wanted to with- 
draw from the order it would be my privilege to do so, 
and having withdrawn I should think I had not shown 
good sense if I went to kicking the old cat to which 
so many swear allegiance. I should think it showed 
extreme selfishness and a supreme disregard of the 
interests of others. Those of our brothers who wish 
to leave the order let them go in peace; we wish them 
well; and we ask that they leave us in peace, 

To my mind, Hoo-Hoo, in some respects, has not 
been an ideal order. Some of its initiatory observ 
ances have been too raw. To me it ceases to be fun 
to see others put through a course of sprouts in a 
way that I should object to be treated myself. With- 
out doubt the original design of the order was that it 
should be a sort of raise-the-devil affair, but a part 
of that spirit has been divorced from it. 

Associated with the concatenations there has been 
a lot of right-down innocent fun, and in connection 
with the order a vast amount of pleasure. For in 
stance, take the House of Hoo-Hoo at the St. Louis 
exposition. It was one of the most unique club houses 
ever opened. J hung around there for three months, 
spending a part of the time smoking a special brand of 
stogies with George Watson (now of cypress fame) of 
New Orleans, and we had a continuous social feast. 
And if you were there you have not forgotten the 
procession on that occasion of the Annual Conecatena 
tion from the House of Hoo-Hoo to the Pike. It did 
me more good that night than it would to have 
attended a coronation of a King of England. It would 
hardly be possible to conceive of a more democratic 
procession. There were millionaires, but they had no 
thought of their wealth. There were people who, at 
home, trotted in the upper-ten class, but on this occa 
sion they were in the only class there was—the Hoo- 
Hoo class, 

You may remember the effort of J. A. Freeman to 
keep the procession of something like 2,000 in line. 
‘*Can’t keep them in line?’’ I said to Mr. Freeman. 
‘‘They are too joyous to march in line,’’ said he. Put 
a happy child on a lawn and it would be futile to 
attempt to instruct it to walk a straight mark. It 
would prance all over the lawn; and that night the 
Hoo-Hoo crowd pranced all over the streets. It was 
a law of the exposition authorities that no band 
should play on the Pike, but that night the Hoo-Hoo 
band played all over that great amusement thorough- 
fare. The United States army officer who had the 
order of the exposition grounds in his keeping must 
have had his ears stuffed with cotton that one night, 
as he neither heard the band nor the noise that was 
many times louder than that made by the band. I was 
in the cow-bell brigade, and my bell was swung with 
so much vigor that my shoulder was practically out 
of commission for the following three days. It was 
my desire to keep the bell as a souvenir, and it was 
decorated and hung in my study. When my boy came 
home from college on a vacation he asked to take the 
bell back with him, and having finished his course 
and come home with trunks packed with books, 
clothes, etc., the bell was missing. He frankly con- 
fessed that he acquired such a habit of ringing the 
students in his dormitory out at ungodly hours of the 
night that the bell was confiscated by the authorities. 
3eing his father’s boy I could not chide him harshly. 

On the Pike was a wildwest show to which Hoo-Hoo 
was invited, and as the proprietor was a member of 
the order, we knew that he ecouldn’t be surprised. 
The poor Indians were the special target. Not one 
of them was permitted to go through his whooping 
stunt. No sooner would he begin than there would 
arise a whoop by Hoo-Hoo that would sink the whoop 
of the red man into oblivion. While parading the 
street the shows and restaurants were emptied to see 
the biggest show of all. So great an attraction never 
had appeared in Pikedom. I hung around the edges 
to hear the comments, and ‘‘lunaties,’’ ‘‘fools’’ and 
other endearing names were bestowed upon us. 


The Eye-Opener. 


For several years I was not a member of the order. 
Following the bogus report of the alleged first annual 
meeting of the order that I wrote and that was 
printed in the Northewestern Lumberman at a_ time 
that I had editorial management of that publication, 
members of the order said they would break my neck 
if ever [ was initiated, and really I was afraid they 
would come mighty close to it, and I held aloof, as it 
were. Knowing my objection to joining, the late J. 
KE. Defebaugh, with that spirit of generosity that was 
a part of his nature, said he would pay the amount 
that would make me a life member, in which event 
the eats couldn’t get their claws on me. To this I 
objected. But finally, they got me. It was July 13, 
1903—I remember the date—and the place was Canton, 
Ohio. The time and place were there, but instead of 
the girl there were four rugged men who, as Past 
Snark of the Universe Vietmeir could affirm, carried 
me up a flight of stairs, into the concatenation hall 
and——. 

Perhaps, however, I have the rare distinction of hav- 
ing become a member of Hoo-Hoo at an expense of not 
a cent. Who paid the shot I never knew. When I 
wanted to settle the bill, George Cross, of Columbus, 
said, ‘‘We wouldn’t use you like that and ask you to 
pay for it.’’ But when all was over I was glad the 
Rubicon was passed; glad that with the rest of the 
boys I was a member of the most unique organization 
on earth. 

Much good has come from Hoo-Hoo. 
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“Couldn't tell how many times Col. Bryan has run for the 
Presidency.” 


order I have made acquaintances that I prize. Through 
the Bulletin deserving members of the order have 
found work. Hoo-Hoo is precisely like any one of its 
thousands of members that could be seleeted—neither 
all good nor all bad, but I will bet you $4 it is so 
good that it will not die yet awhile. 


THE ‘‘MEDIUM PAY’’ DEALER. 


I hardly know how I would get along without the 
traveling salesmen. Good friends? None better, And 
they let you know it. I like the kind of friend who 
will let you know he is a friend while yet you are in 
the land of the living, as my old grandfather used to 
say in his prayers. When the time shall come when 
my eyes are closed to the things of earth if there are 
those who may be disposed to send flowers I want 
them sent to some hospital, where they may cheer the 
sick, as I do not expect to know a flower from a 
thistle. 

The calling of the salesmen has made them meeters 
of men, They don’t stand twirling their thumbs, one 
around the other, waiting for an introduction. And 
they are so communicative, so help me to earn a living 
that sometimes I think I ought to distribute among 
them a quarter of my $4 a week salary. A few of 
them are rather tongued-tied, but many more of them 
are not. They relate experiences that I would no 
more think of putting in print than of going up in an 
aeroplane, as in either case I should expect to get my 
neck broken. 

Last evening, as I came from the dining room, a 
fine-looking young man came up, said he saw my 
name on the register (the clerk had pointed me out to 
him) and he wanted to meet me, as he felt that he 
had known me for a long time. 

You couldn’t ask for anything better than that, 
could you? and immediately the salesman and I were 
smoking and talking together as if we had known 
‘ach other as school boys. 
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Inquiry was made about a certain dealer whom I 
thought was on his route, but he said he didn’t make 
that town. He took from his pocket a small rating 
book and gave me the information I was seeking. 
He went over the list in the book that covered his 
eustomers, commenting on his trade in certain towns 
and incidentally speaking of the characteristics of 
certain of the dealers to whom he sold. And here is 
a good opportunity to say this: There are dealers 
among you who would have reason to feel proud 
should you hear the remarks of some of the salesmen 
pertaining to you. There are taffy-slingers, softsoap 
dispensers in every stratum and calling of life, and 
their words carry with them no weight, but when it is 
said by a salesman that such and such a lumberman 
is one of the nicest gentlemen he ever met, that an- 
other is a paragon of honor and straightforwardness, 
another one of the finest men in the world to do busi 
ness with, and it is known that the words never will 
reach the ears’ of those whom they are spoken, it 
means something. It means more than all the flab- 
gasted face-to-face flattery that ever was uttered. 
And such enecomiums I hear over and over. What 
people say of us behind our backs is their honest esti- 
mate of us. Naturally, therefore, I hear a few opin- 
ions expressed that would not dovetail with the above. 

Not long ago a salesman was rather profuse in ex- 
pressing his good opinion of a dealer, a mutual ac- 
quaintance, and to know what kind of a pivot his 
exalted idea of the dealer’s worth swung on, I 
remarked, ‘‘You sell him, don’t you?’’ 

“*No, I don’t sell him, but I wish I did,’’ was his 
reply. ‘‘Two years ago I sold him a ear, and we have 
not been able to come together since. But that has 
nothing to do with my estimate of the man. I eall 
on him every time I am in his town, and don’t say 
buy to him.’’ 


Oiled ‘‘Little Dutchie’’ and Pondered. 


At this juncture Little Dutchie said he would be 
pleased to have a few drops of oil squirted on his 
sarriage bearings, and as I was getting out the oil 
can I pondered if there are not retail lumbermen who 
could learn a lesson from the attitude of this sales- 
man toward the dealer who does not buy of him. 

It seems to me I have heard of dealers who do not 
meet with any marked cordiality the citizens of the 
town who are not their customers. When they meet 
their fellow citizens on the street they draw a line 
between those who are their customers and those who 
are not. I hope to have been wrongly informed in 
this regard, for the way to get business friends is to 
everlastingly angle for them. Patronizingly? No; 
that would be beneath the dignity of the true man, but 
with a hook that is baited with decency, civility and a 
spirit of genuine friendliness. When a hook is baited 
with a nose in the air forthwith the fish scud where 
they can get something better to eat. 

Little Dutchie kind of sauntered away from the 
salesman who was commenting on the dealers whose 
names he was reading from the rating book. ‘‘That’s 
a d—d shame,’’ he said, pointing to the name of a 
dealer who is located in a 4-yard town not far from 
the Indiana and Illinois State line. There is here and 
there a salesman who will rip out a little when he 
wants to express his heartfelt indignatéon of the 
wrongs of the world, but he doesn’t mean anything 
bad. ; 

“*What is such a shame as that about that name?’’ 
I asked. 

“*That which follows the name is a shame,’’ he said. 
‘“«That letter means that he is medium pay, that he is 
not prompt pay. Slow pay! I have sold him lumber 
for going on four years, and the house never has 
complained to me that he is slow pay, and if he was 
_partiewarly so I should have known it. I would sell 
him ten cars tomorrow if I could, or any other number 
of cars any other day. He may be a little slow 
some times, and who isn’t? There is So-and-so,’’ 
pointing to another name. ‘‘Look at his rating—$50,- 
000, and I know he put the house off a couple of 
weeks. He is rated as prompt pay, but he put the 
house off. And what if he did? Good men are doing 
it every day.’’ 

I was glad to hear this, as a couple of months ago, 
owing to circumstances over which I had no eontrol, | 
had to stand my grocer off for a few days after the 
month rolled in. 

‘‘He is as good as Uncle Sam’s ten-dollar gold 
piece,’’ the salesman continued. ‘‘He is as independ- 
ent as the very deuce, and the probability is that he 
had some sort of misunderstanding with some whole- 
sale firm, got mad, didn’t pay right on the minute 
and they reported him. It won’t do to punch a bull 
in the belly with a pitchfork. I wish I had a thou- 
sand just such customers as he is. 

‘“When I have a customer I say to myself he is 
such and such an animal, and I treat him as such. If 
he is a lamb I handle him gently. If he is a high 
headed giraffe and is proud of his spots, I try to make 
him think that his spots are the finest that ever hap- 
pened. If he is a dog, I ascertain whether he is a 
mongrel, or a thoroughbred that is well trained. 1 
ean always get along with an intelligent man, and if 
he is not overly intelligent I appeal to his pride, to 
his hobby, and he falls right into the harness.’’ 

‘‘What proportion of’ your customers are slow pay?’’ 
he was asked. 

“Oo, I don’t know, I don’t worry my head ‘about 
it. I never sell te a man who isn’t good, and that 
question settled, all is settled. I take it for granted 
that the house is glad to get the trade of a good man 
even if it does have to’punch him a little. It is hard 
enough to sell lumber these days without discussing 
the question whether a customer’s check will reach 








“T had to stand my grocer off for a few days.” 


the office at 9 o’cloeck on the day it is due. Cus- 
tomers pay bills when overdue and want the dis- 
count? JI have heard them say they do in the office, 
but what can you expect? Some of my customers 
don’t know a thing about commercial methods and 
don’t think it is a sin to ask such a thing.’’ 

Perhaps the talk of this salesman wouldn’t tally 
with the business methods of some house, but he has 
the advantage that he is working for a concern that 
has so much money that it probably doesn’t know 
what it is to be cramped, and as he inferred, it might 
be glad to get the business, even if it did take some 
prodding to get the money. If so, there are other 
concerns like it. 

As we parted that night to go to our respective 
rooms the thought came to me, ‘‘All the wisdom of 
the world is not corralled in old heads.’? When in 
this territory I shall hope to meet this salesman again, 
and should his ideas flow as they did last night I 
feel sure you will be interested in what he says. 


IN THE SHINGLE WORLD. 


In common with other industries, improvement has 
been the watchword in the shingle business. I never 
knew much about rived shingles other than that I 
have seen them on old-time buildings, the first with 
which I was aequainted being those which were 
shaved. 

At one time, as there were shoemakers who went 
from house to house to make the boots and shoes 
wherewith the members of the family were shod, so 
were there shingle makers who went the rounds. If 
it went out that a man was to build a house or barn 
a shingle maker would visit the prospective builder to 
get the job of making the shingles. Among my earliest 
remembrances is of a big pile of shavings that as a 
kid I would work harder to climb to the top than now 
it would please me to work at anything. My grand 
father owned a piece of hemlock land not far from an 
old water sawmill to which he hauled logs when he 
wanted a supply of lumber for fencing or barn boards, 
and from this timber he eut shingle bolts. In those 
days there were no 10-block single machines which 
split out the shingles in a steady stream. There may 
have been machines which sawed shingles, but as to 
that I don’t know. In those days I never saw any 
but a shaved shingle, still my scope of vision was 
very limited. I was not born and brought up in the 
whirl of industrial affairs. JI used to pick up stone, 
drive an old stag team, hoe corn on ground that was 
composed of about equal parts of small stone and earth, 
catch bullheads and shoot muskrats in a nearby pond, 
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“You know which the farmer will choose every time.” 


and when I think that my boyhood days were passed 
among such environments I don’t wonder that I am 
no smarter than I am. 

In those days it is doubtful if it was known in the 
East that there was a red cedar tree in Washington. 
Of course Washington was then a territory, and not 
long before it was admitted as a State the red cedar 
shingle was introduced east of the Rockies. And how 
that State has poured out the shingles. A lot of 
mighty good shingles and a lot of poor ones. I have 
thought a hundred times that there are men who went 
to keeping hotels because they had failed in every 
thing else, and the quality of some of the red cedar 


Shingles that have come to the eastern markets would 


suggest that there were men running shingle mills in 
Washington who were in the same boat with the hotel 
men. I think the high grade shingle manufacturers 
out there would ascribe to that statement with both 
hands up if they had to. I should feel disappointed to 
learn that they didn’t understand their business bet- 
ter than to swear to the contrary. 


Proposed Change in Thickness, 


I have talked with several retail dealers about the 
proposed change in the thickness of the red cedar; 
namely, in thickness splitting the difference between 
the 6 to 2 and the 5 to 2, and the opinions of all of 
them are to be found in the following expressions: 

““It would be a good idea,’’ one dealer said who 
sells several cars a year. ‘‘It would lessen our in- 
vestment, and the way we have to duplicate these 
days, that would be a decided advantage. Last week 
I received a car of 6 to 2, and this week I ought to 
get a car of 5 to 2. I think it is senseless to carry 
the two kinds, but so long as they are in the market 
some dealer is going to have them, and for that rea 
son others will have them.’’ 

I suggested to him that I visit yards in which only 
the 5 to 2 is sold. ‘‘That is sensible, but it wouldn’t 
work here,’’ he said. ‘‘Not all builders believe in the 
thicker shingle, and when they can buy the 6 to 2 
they will take it. Furthermore, at times it is a mat- 
ter of economy for contractors to buy the 6 to 2. 
They specify a good red cedar shingle, and in the 
high grade 6 to 2 they get a good one, and they get 
it for less money than they would get the same grade 
in 5 to 2. There are thousands who build who don’t 
know there are two thicknesses of red cedars. I 
think on these grounds an objection to the change 
would be raised by some of the contractors. But if 
there was only one thickness in the market they 
would have to take them; there is no sidestepping 
that.’?’ 

Another dealer commented: ‘‘The 6 to 2 sell me a 
lot of 5 to 2. The farmers are great people for thick- 
ness. When a. farmer is looking at a 6 to 2 and I] 
tell him I have a thicker shingle and show him the 
5 to 2, ninety-five times in a hundred he will take it 
and willingly pay the difference in price. A shingle 
half an inch thick, I believe, would please him still 
better. They want all the wood they can get for the 
money. Lay two pieces of dimension down together, 
one surfaced and the other rough, and you know which 
the farmer will choose every time. Personally, the 
change would hit me all right.’’ 

The question was put to another dealer, who said 
that he could sell either of the present thicknesses if 
only he could get a good shingle. To get shingles that 
are up to grade is what has bothered him. He could 
see a point, however, in making the shingle invest 


ment smaller. 
Xe. ‘ 
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BLUFF CALLED. 

The lumber dealers in a certain South Dakota town are 
laughing over the plight .of a man who undertook to 
work a bluff on them, to the end that he might separate 
them from several hundred or perhaps several thousand 
dollars in good money. 

His scheme was to pick out a town where the dealers 
were particularly satisfied with conditions and inject an 
additional yard into the situation. Since he did not build 
any sheds but merely unloaded one or two cars of timber 
on some vacant lots his part of the play was quickly 
accomplished. The next step, according to his idea, was 
for ,the legitimate, dealers to grow alarmed over the 
encroachment on their territory and come up with an 
offer to buy him out. 

This is the way it worked out in one or two places and 
then, emboldened with his suecess, the man essayed to 
work the game in a larger town, the one referred to at 
the beginning. 

Now it happens there are about twice too many dealers 
in this town anyway and no one of them’ felt any. particu- 
lar concern over the advent of the scheming one. So he 
founé himself playing a false lead. He realizes the 
hopelessness of his position but with an eye to the future 
hesitates to give up and admit himself beaten at his own 
game. However, he is busy in an eftort to contrive a 
method to slip out of the irksome position gracefully. 
As a result he recently passed the word among the legiti 
mate dealers of the town that whenever they needed any- 
thing they could have it out of his stock at wholesale 
prices. So far none of them has seen fit to take advan 
tage of the offer. 

‘*The man is working a hard game,’’ declared one of 
the dealers. ‘‘With such a scheme one may alight in a 
town once in a while where the regular dealers will com- 
bine to buy him out, but such cases are exceptional. If 
he persists in crowding in where it is apparent there is 
no room for another yard in most eases the vards already 
there will elect to fight it out with him.’’ 
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IMPROVEMENTS AND THE TIME FOR THEM IN THE RETAIL YARD. 


WHEN BUSINESS IS SLACK. 

Did you ever notice how much nicer everything runs 
along and how much more cheerful you felt, even though 
you were pretty tired in the evening after a big day’s 
saies, how much pleasanter you took the news when your 
wife broke it as gently as-possible to you when you went 
home at night that she had told the dressmaker to present 
her bill at the office for payment. and so forth and so 
on, than you did when that slack sexson hit you with a 
dull sickening thud and those dozen or two of cars from 
the Coast with their terrific freight bill accompaniment 
began to roll in at the rate of two or three a week, and 
all your little personal bills seemed to come due at once, 
and your taxes also, and your children all came down 
with the measles at the same time and you had to get a 
nurse at $25 a week and the doctor calls about three 
times a day and—oh, well, I guess almost all retail 
lumbermen have been there, for most of them are human 
and these things happen to most of the human race oc- 
easionally, just to try them out; and I have made the 
remark that almost anything can be decent when the con- 
ditions are all favorable, but it takes a man to be jolly 
and frolicsome when cney turn the other way. 

I had a lesson when I was about 19 years old. I was 
husking corn for a farmer who was the personification of 
gentleness, meekness, good nature ete., and he ran a blade 
of corn into his eye and nearly put it out. After watch- 
ing him a few moments I said to him, ‘‘What are you 
grinning about, old man? If that had happened to me I 
would have mashed a half-acre of corn and you could 
have cut the atmosphere with a cob before this time.’’ 
He said, ‘*I was just smiling to think how fortunate I 
was that I didn’t stick both eyes instead of only one.’’ 

When our new country up here was opened to home- 
steaders a constant stream of new people was coming 
n, buying shacks and supplies of all kinds and moving 
out on to their homesteads and the lumber yards were 
pretty busy places. I have stood at my desk and figured 
one shack after another for thirteen hours with only 
twenty minutes for lunch, and even wished that trade 
would let up for a day or two anyway so we could eatch 


up, get our lumber piles straightened up a little, our 
books squared up and have a little time to be sociable 
with our trade. I used to think how nice we would fix 
up our stock and clean up the office and do what we 
ought to do if only we had time. 

This year brought that muech-desired condition and 
brought it se sudden that new I almost wish that [ never 
had thought of a Jetup at all. Hundreds of ovr first set- 
tlers have proved up and moved away. More have come 
in and taken their places, but those that are here now 
are depending more upon the country to provide their 
means of subsistence than ever before, and 1911 was a 
dry year nearly all over the United States, but in many 
places it did not mean as much as it did in a new coun- 
try that never has any moisture to spare and where the 
soil has not been properly worked to preserve the rain- 
fall, so that everybody in the country and many in town 
are waiting to see what the season will bring forth be- 
fore they build any more. 

But now comes the peculiar part of it, when there is 
little to do; in fact, when there is the very least to do 
and we have plenty of time to straighten up our yard, 
our accounts ete. then is just when we feel the least like 
doing it, especially in the spring of the year, when we all 
get 2 touch of that disease called spring fever. [I am 
beginning to believe that the majority of mankind was 
born lazy, but I also believe that the very best remedy 
for spring fever and the malady called the blues, in a 
dull time, is work, and I have noticed that there is al- 
most always something that can be done around a retail 
lumber yard that would be profitable to do. The coal 
bins probably have been pretty badly pounded up during 
the winter and it would be a good time to fix them up 
before we get too busy in the fall. 

There have been several changes in the sheds that we 
intended to make as soon as we had time, and I have no- 
ticed, too, that a slack time is a mighty good time to have 
stock arrive. It is so much better to have plenty on 
hand when 4 rush does begin and have it all nicely piled 
and ready to load than to have it hauled in at 
the same time it is being hauled out. Then, most of us nced 


to study up some improvements in our bookkeeping and it 
is a fine time, indeed, te study the prize articles in the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN on bookkeeping. I find it is quite 
a problem to keep up with a good, stiff lumber business 
and avoid all mistakes, and I believe that every lumber- 
man should consider it his solemn duty to use any idle 
time he has for the perfecting of his system. , 

We have adopted the MeCaskey system, but have 
hardly used it long enough to decide whether we like it 
or not, but it saves some work, as a dealer’s balance is 
simply carried forward to his ticket today and his original 
ivemized account of today is added and the customer is 
given his itemized account balanced to date. It is also 
a good time to study the economy proposition and [ will 
be interested in the prize articles which appeared 
last spring in several numbers of the LUMBERMAN. 
My own idea of economy is that taking care of the stock 
properly and learning to cut out all the really useless 
things there are is about all there is to it. I have no- 
ticed that the big fellows—the railroads, for instanee— 
generally begin to economize by laying off about half of 
but that doesn’t look very good to me. I believe there 
never was a railroad but what could be improved a little 
in dull times, and there is no doubt at all in my mind 
but what millions of dollars’ worth of railroad property 
has gone to smash through carelessness, or even malicious- 
ness of employees so treated. It does not look like good 
economy to discharge a good employee or cut his wages 
for three months just because times are a little dull, and 
then lose a whole lot of trade and good will trying to 
break in a tenderfoot when we need a good man. But 
true economy consists in taking care of what we have, 
and if we have a little time to spare, driving around the 
country and shaking hands with our patrons, getting bet- 
ter posted on actual conditions, getting some insight into 
the characteristics of our debtors, and learning all we can 
learn about our business, is the best medicine on earth 
for spring fever and that blue feeling when trade is a 
little slack. 

E. L. Keitu, Philip, S. D. 





PRESIDENT OF THE WESTERN RETAIL LUMBERMEN’S ASSOCIATION. 


The choice of a president for the Western Retail Lum- 
bermen’s Association by that organization February 16, 
19i2, in its ninth annual convention, at Seattle, Wash., 
was not an accident. It was the placing of the highest 
honor in the gift of the organization upon one who well 
merited it as a representative of the typical young man 
in business in the great West who does things. 

The Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association, although 
only 9 years old, is the third largest retail lumbermen’s 
organization in the country, embracing in its membership 
1,025 yards in the territory from the Dakotas and Colo- 
rado to the Pacific coast and between British Columbia 
and Mexico. Through the able efforts of its secretary, 
A. L. Porter, of Spokane, and of the men who have dur- 
ing the last nine years served as its board of directors, 
this organization has come to mean much among the 
retail lumber associations of the country. One of those 
who have had much to do with the guiding of this 
younger aspirant for association honors is James Eugene 
Lane, of Lewistown, Mont., familiarly known in lumber 
circles of the West as ‘‘Gene’’ Lane, now honored with 
its presidency. 

Mr. Lane's career reads almost like a romance, and it 


illustrates tl 


e possibilities in the great western empire 
for young men with brains, ambition and energy. Born 
at Whitehall, [li., September 8, 1871, Mr. Lane is now 
in his forty-first vear, and in a business way he has 
attained the success that is usually meted out only to 
those years his senior. His father died when he was 
but 18 months old, and he resided with his mother at 
Whitehall until he was 10 years of age; then they moved 
to Virden, Ill. When he was 12 years old he virtually 
began his business career. He went to Edgar, Neb., 
where he resided with friends of the family and learned 
the trade of a carpenter, which he followed in that 
Nebraska town, embarking occasionally in business enter- 
prises on his own account until he was 25 years old, when 
he went to Mentana hoping to carve out a future for 


himself. 


that depressed period following the 





panic cf 1893, when thousands in the West were homeless 
and looking for work and tor food. He trampe:! from 
town to town in Montana, drove freight teams, at times 
had a job for a few days and again had none, slept out 
in the open, lust his watch by thett by hoboes, and even 
sold the shirt on his back with some fairly good cuff and 
collar Luttons for enough to buy a cheaper shirt and have 
75 cents of capital, and finally one day he found himself 


in Livingstown, Mont.. with but 15 cents to his name and 


too proud to write home for assistance. He went into a 
bake shop and hought «a dezen doughnuts with this last 
15 cents, and in telling his story to the baker he found 


that the latter had a job of carpentry he wished done 


and which a local contractor offered to do for $25. Young 


(See Front Page.) 
Lane told the baker if he would furnish the lumber he 
would do the job for $5. The maker of doughnuts was 
impressed with the young man’s earnestness and gave 
him the job, which he completed in three days, during 
which time he did not have a particle of food to eat. 

These were trying days for young Lane, but they 
served to bring out the stuff that was in him. Being an 
excellent workman he finally secured a position in the 
bridge and building department of the Northern Pacifie 
Railway as a carpenter and afterward he became fore- 
man of a bridge building crew with headquarters at 
Livingstown. He continued in this work two years and 
his ability coming to the attention of the officials of the 
Montana Railway, an independent road extending from 
Lombard to Castle, he became superintendent of building 
and bridges and assistant superintendent of that road, 
Which is now a part of the Chicago, Milwaukee & Puget 
Sound system. He remained in this position two years, 
during which time he learned of the possibilities that 
awaited energetic business men in the development of 
that new region, and decided to engage in the lumber 
business. His first venture was in the Midland Coal & 
Lumber Co., which he organized with W. W. Coates, of 
Martinsdale, Mont., and Nathan Godfrey, of Helena, as 
partners, in 1898. As manager of this company Mr. Lane 
established retail yards at Martinsdale, Two Dot and 
Harlowtown, Mont. But four years later, in 1902, he sold 
the company to E. B. Clark, who moved the headquarters 
to Glendive, Mont. 

Mr. Lane then went to Lewistown, where he has since 
resided, and organized the Montana Lumber Co., of which 
he is seeretary and general manager, the other officers 
of the company being George J. Weideman, president; 
Arthur W. Stoddard, vice president, and Austin Warr, 
treasurer. Mr. Weideman is a hardware merchant, Mr. 
“toddard and Mr. Warr bankers, all of Lewistown. The 
first yard was established at Lewistown and it sold lam- 
her in a territory within a radius of 300 miles from 
Lewistown. The company maintained a line of freight 
teams, the nearest railroad point being Harlowtown, 75 
miles away. Freight was hauled from that point, from 
Fort Benson, 100 miles distant, and from Great Falls, 
125 miles away, by team across the Montana plains. 
That was before the advent of the railroads to Lewis- 
town, it then being one of the largest towns without a 
railroad in the United States, having over 2,000 people, 
and was the center of a great sheep raising region, and 
also produced more gold than any other place in Mon- 
tuna. The lumber was freighted by 12- and 14-horse 
teams with one man in charge, each team hauling a car- 
load of lumber, and sometimes being six weeks on the 
round trip. The Montana Railroad built into Lewistown 
from Harlowtown in 1905 and four years later the Great 


Northern completed its line from Great Falls to Billings, 
making a connection with the Milwaukee at Judith Gap. 

With the advent of the railroad the Montana Lumber 
Co. began to branch out. It now has a line of 15 retail 
yards at the following Montana points: Lewistown, 
Moore, Straw, Garnell, Judith Gap, Hobson, Windham, 
Benchland, Hilger, Harlowtown, Shawmut, Roundup, 
Davis, Melstone, Miles City. 

Mr. Lane is interested in other business enterprises, 
being president of the Lane-Potter Lumber Co., with 
timber and mill at Clark’s Fork, Idaho, which, however, 
has not been operated for the last three years owing to 
the condition of the lumber market. He is also a stock- 
holder in the Montana Hardware Co., Lewistown, and a 
director in the Montana Elevator Co., of that city. Both 
of these concerns have branches in the small towns of that 
vicinity. He is a director in the Bank of Fergus County 
and in the Empire Bank & Trust Co., of Lewistown, presi- 
dent of the Lewistown Auto Co., vice president of the 
Roundup Water Co., Roundup, and vice president of the 
Lewistown Realty Association, owning part of the town 
site and ranch property. « 

Mr. Lane has never held nor sought political prefer- 

ment, although taking a business man’s interest in poli- 
tics, but his Montana friends say that he is a likely can- 
didate for governor of the state or United States senator 
in the near future. He is president of the Judith Club 
of Lewistown and a director of the Lewistown Commer- 
cial Club. 
“When the Montana Retail Lumbermen’s Association 
was organized, in 1909, he was its first president, and 
he has been a director of the Western Retail Lumber- 
men’s Association since 1904 and was its vice president 
last year. ’ 

Mr. Lane’s home life is ideal. He married Miss Rose 
KE. Hensley at Helena, Mont., May 17, 1895. They have 
two charming daughters, Miss Edith, aged 15, and Miss 
Newell, aged 14, both of whom are now attending Miss 
McClintock’s School for Girls at Boston, Mass. They 
have «x comfortable and artistic home in Lewistown in 
which they extend true western hospitality. 

Although thrown on his own resources when a lad of 
12 years of age, without a dollar, to make his own way 
in the world, with no opportunities to attend school, Mr. 
Lane found time nights to study and work out his office 
bookkeeping and business methods without assistance 
from others, and that course has since been of great 


‘value to him. What he has accomplished others can do, 


although not all do it. His life is typical of the success- 
ful western business man, and not only on account of his 
ability but beeause of his unselfish efforts in behalf of 
the retail lumber industry and of the Western Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association in particular is the honor just 
accorded to him due. j 
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WESTERN RETAILERS’ NINTH ANNUAL 


Seattle’s First Great Retail Convention Breaks Many Records—Enthusiasm Runs 
High and Foundations Are Laid for Greatest Year in Association 
Annals—Addresses Cover Vast Field of Co-operative Activity. 


SEATTLE, WASH., Feb. 17.—Seattle the magnificent— 
Seattle the Queen City of Puget Sound—for the first 
time in its history has had the pleasure of being the 
host at a gathering of retail lumbermen in annual 
session. Seattle has been proud of many things—has 
many things to be proud of—yet the useful career 
of this great city of 300,000 people, the center of the 
lumbering industry of Washington—the State that 
leads the Union in lumber manufacturing—was not 
complete without having had a convention of the 
Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association, but now 
her career is rounded out, and the ninth annual con- 
vention of this association is a thing of the past; and 
a most interesting and successful convention it was. 

The register of the ninth annual convention of the 
Western Association shows 334 members and visiting 
lumbermen in attendance, and over 40 visiting ladies, 
and for three days the lumbermen of Seattle have 
been busy taking care of their guests, for whom 
they have been preparing for weeks, through a com- 
mittee of which L. G. Horton was chairman, ‘That 
the visitors had a good time was evidenced by the 
many expressions of praise and satisfaction of the 
three days’ stay in Seattle. 

The Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association’s 
headquarters are in Spokane, where for several years 
the annual meetings of the association were held. 
Starting over nine years ago with but a few yards as 
a nucleus, the membership of this organization has 
grown until now it embraces 1,025 yards in the terri- 
tory west of the Dakotas and Colorado, and bounded 
on the north by British Columbia, on the west by the 
Pacific Ocean and the south by Mexico. 

A few years ago the Western association got the 
‘‘away from home’’ habit, and held one of its annua! 
meetings in Salt Lake City. The following year it 
met in Tacoma, then returned to Spokane, and the 
next year held its annual convention in Portland, 
Ore. The following year—1911—it met in San Fran- 
cisco and this year Seattle had the honor. And 
now again in 1913 it will go back to the home town of 
Spokane. 

Seattle is in the center of a great lumber manu 
facturing district, with its neighboring lumbering 
cities: of Everett and Bellingham on the north and 
Tacoma, Grays Harbor, Willapa Harbor, Centralia 
and southwestern Washington on the south. Seattle 
is also the home of many wholesale lumber and shin- 
gle concerns, and the business of the manufacturers 
and wholesalers of the Puget Sound country has been 
centered so much upon the manufacturing and whole- 
saling that until the present time the retailers of 
the western country had not been given consideration 
that they should have received. 

Many of those who market lumber with headquar- 
ters in this section look to the Middle West and the 
section farther east for the sale of their products, but 
in the home territory with shorter freight rates—the 
great nearby market—the output of the mills of Wash- 
ington and Oregon and California will be more and 
more consumed as the western country comes into its 
own and its rich and fertile lands are settled by the 
migration from Europe and by arrivals from the over- 
crowded Middle West and the East that will come 
with the opening of the Panama Canal direct to the 
western Coast. So it was fitting that the lumber 
industry centered in Seattle should at last turn its 
attention to the retail lumber industry of the West, 
and in asking the members of the Western Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association to hold its ninth annual con- 
vention in Seattle a decided forward step was made, 
culminating in the three days’ convention ended today 





with the entertainment prepared for those who 
attended. 
Special features of the convention were the 


addresses of John W. Barry, Cédar Rapids, lowa, well 
known to retail lumber association members through- 
out the country for his years of efforts in their behalf; 
of James R. Moorehead, of Lexington, Mo., an old 
retail association man and secretary of the National 
Federation of Retail Merchants, and the address of 
Ek. T. Allen, Portlané, Ore., forester of the Western 
Forestry & Conservation Association. There were 
‘also able addresses by others worthy of mention, all 
‘of which will be found in detail in the proceedings 
that follow. 

The deliberations of the convention were earnest 
and fruitful, and the attention of the members more 
than ever before was directed toward movements 
having a direct bearing. on the future welfare if not 
the future existence of the retail lumber dealers of 
this:country. The retail lumber dealers were brought 
to realize that they must take part in public matters, 
and home building and community development, in the 
selection of men who represent them in the National 


Congress, in legislatures and in all law making, and’ 


above all it was brought to their attention that each 











must take an active part in shaping public opinion, 
remembering that as retail merchants each has rights 
that must be respected, as well as the consumer, the 
farmer, the member of the labor union, the manufac- 
turer, or what not. All of these things and many 
others were discussed and considered and the results 
of the deliberations were brought out in the resolu- 
tions that were adopted at the close of the session 
Friday afternoon. 

‘¢The ninth annual convention of the Western Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association is now in session.’’? With 
these words, President J. G. Martin, of Fresno, Cal., 
opened the first session of the convention at 10:15 a. 
m. Thursday, February 15. He then introduced Mayor 
George W. Dilling, of Seattle, who delivered the address 
of welcome. Mayor Dilling is a pleasing speaker, and as 
he told the assembled retailers, of whom there were prob- 
ably 150 present at the opening session, something of 
the history, hopes and ambitions of the great city of 





J. G. MARTIN, FRESNO, CAL. ; 


Retiring President Western Retail Lumbermen’s Assn. 


Seattle, figuratively throwing the town open for the 
pleasure of the guests, he was roundly applauded. 


Address of Welcome. 

Mayor Dilling said in part: 

We have in the State of Washington alone, according to 
Government estimates, over 200,000,000,000 feet of standing 
timber; it is valued at $12 per thousand after it is manu- 
factured, and amounts to a total of $2,400,000,000. Lumber 
is to Seattle what iron and coal are to Pittsburgh, and 
wheat to Minneapolis. Every great city has some particular 
excuse for its existence; there is always some paramount 
reason. The lumber industry is the very backbone of 
Seattle’s business; and when you contemplate the figures 1 
have just given you, you will readily understand that when 


this lumber is marketed Seattle will be one of the really 
great cities of this country. * | * In the year 1906 we 
sold from this timber center $86,000,000 worth of that 


product to you gentlemen and to dealers farther east; some 
of it, of course, was shipped to foreign countries—$86,000,000 
in a single year! 

Mayor Dilling then touched upon some of the material 
aspects of Seattle, emphasizing the many great difficulties 
overcome in building the city as it now stands. He told 
of the North Trunk sewer system which alone cost the 
city $8,000,000, and is just being completed. He called 
this one of the greatest engineering feats to be found 
anywhere in the country, mentioning that it is siphoned 
at two or three places under the Lake Washington canal 
at a depth of 80 to 100 feet. 

In closing, the mayor again welcomed the lumbermen 
to Seattle in the most cordial terms, and promised that 
during their stay the lid of the city would be off in order 
that nothing should hamper the complete enjoyment of 
the. visitors. 

The Coming Golden Potlatch. 


Chairman Martin next introduced Joseph Blethen, 
president of the Seattle Carnival Association, whose sub- 
ject was ‘‘Seattle’s Potlatch.’’ Next summer will be 
held Seattle’s Second Golden Potlatch, a week’s carnival 
in whieh all the citizens participate and at which time 
the city is in gala attire. President Blethen explained 
in detail the meaning of the word ‘‘Potlatch,’’ and 
after telling of the many attractions Seattle will have to 
offer during its carnival, invited each of those present to 
become boosters for and be present at it. 

By way of apology he explained it would not be fair 
to appropriate twenty minutes of the time of business 


> 


men to talk about a carnival if it, in return, 
a serious business side. He said: 


: — which, at a glance, seems to be a week of frivolity 
ag of fun, easily prepared, and very much enjoyed 
while it is on, is in reality one of the serious sides of the 
city s life. It is what we members of Potlatch have come t 

call “profitable foolishness.” t is a good scheme for a city 
to take a week off once in a while and enjoy itself provid- 
ing it does it right, does it well, and finds at the end of the 
week’s fun that it has been profitable foolishness. — ’ 


Mr. Blethen here digressed to give an int 
count of the origin of the term ‘‘Potlatch.’’ It was, he 
said, a word in use among Indians of the southeastern 
Alaska coast describing a sort of festival at which the 
Indians gather and exchange presents. Literally Pot- 
latch means ‘‘something for nothing’’—that is, a gift— 
but it involves a moral obligation to give something in 
return. It is in this festival or carnival sense that Seattle 


chose Potlatch as the name for its ann 
bration. 


did not have 


eresting ac 


ual summer ¢cele- 


Portland has its Rose Festival, Tacoma its Military 
Carnival, Vancouver its water sports, and Seattle its Pot- 
Jatech—each standing as one of the leading events in the 
yearly round of those cities. 


Response to Address of Welcome. 


yhe next scheduled speaker on the program was R. A. 
Hiscox, of San Francisco, who responded to the address 
of welcome by Mayor Dilling. In introducing Mr His- 
cox, President Martin said: ‘‘Gentlemen, it affords me 
great pleasure to introduce to you a gentleman from Cali- 
fornia, who will respond to the warm and very cordial 
welcome that has been extended the Western association 
by Seattle—Mr. R. A. Hiscox.’’ wince 

Mr. Hiscox expressed his pleasure that Seattle had been 
chosen as the meeting place for 1912. This being the 
ninth annual convention he considered it a matter of 
wonder that Seattle had not been so favored at some 
previous time; but this only accrued to the satisfaction 
of the California delegates, for if Seattle had been chosen 
in the past they would have missed the pleasure of 
attending, inasmuch as the California branch was ad- 
mitted only two years ago. Most of the California 
delegation, of course, had visited Seattle on past ocea- 
sions, but never as the guests of a more distinguished 
organization. 7 

As an instance of the hospitality of the Seattle lum- 
ber contingent, Mr. Hiscox cited the building of a Hoo- 
Hoo house at the Alaska-Yukon Exposition. “Lumbermen 
from all over the country had enjoyed the privileges of 
this house and were ever recalling the courteous treat- 
ment accorded them. For this reason, and for the fact 
that San Francisco had entertained the Western Asso- 
ciation last year, the California delegation felt that it 
came to Seattle as to the home of old friends. 

In closing, Mr. Hiscox thanked the mayor for, as he 
expressed it, ‘‘lifting the lid’’ of the city in favor of 
the visiting lumbermen. He felt compelled to suggest, 
however, that it might have been well if the mayor had 
kept the lid down until after the commencement of the 
convention, as in looking over the audience he noted the 
absence of three or four California delegates. Mr. His- 
cox resumed his seat amid laughter and applause. 


The President’s Address. 


President Martin’s address came next—a well prepared 
exposition of the work of the association for the last 
year. In it Mr. Martin takes occasion to compliment 
his fellow officers and each member of the association 
for the support given and work done by them. 
Martin’s annual address follows: 


Another year has sped since last we met in annual con- 
vention, and again we are assembled for the purpose of con- 
sidering and devising—considering ways and means for the 
promotion of the industry in which “we are engaged, and 
devising the best methods for meeting the many ‘demands 
upon us by the progressive builder of the present day. The 
man or the set of men who fail to keep abreast of the times 
are soon left behind in the race. ‘Drive thy business or thy 
business will drive thee’ is as true today as in the days of 
Bejamin Franklin. A truth today may become a falsehood 
tomorrow. The ox-team logging method in the lumber busi- 
ness is as antiquated as the ox-team plowing method is on 
the farm, and the man in the retail business must meet these 
new conditions in his business or get left. 

A year ago you honored me by electing me your president. 
Increase of honor brought an increase of responsibility ; and 
although I have not been able to reach the full measure of 
my desire and ambition, yet I have tried in my weak way 
to maintain and strengthen our organization, fully believing 
that in unity there is strength. From the day I entered upon 
the duties of this office to the present moment, my every 
effort has been encouraged and fortified by our able and efti- 
cient secretary, also by all of our officers and the members of 
our board of directors. For this advice, assistance and 
encouragement, I am truly grateful. 


Publicity a Measure of Safety. 


One year ago when I entered upon these duties, I was of 
the opinion that our organization had nothing to conceal 
from the public. My term of office and the events of the last 
year have demonstrated to me beyond a reasonable doubt 
that the only real road to success lies along the highway of 
public confidence, ang that success can be obtained only by 
tuking the public into our confidence through publicity. — 

At a meeting of the Secretaries’ Bureau of Information 
and the American Lumber Trades Congress, held in St. Louis 
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last May, I took this same position and was taken to task 
for my remarks by some who differed from me. I think 
you will agree with me that the recent indictments against 
some of our secretaries demonstrates that if a more thorough 
course of publicity had been pursued possibly a different 
— would have obtained. We are not law breakers, we 
are law makers; we are not destructors, we are constructors ; 
our object is not to restrain trade but to foster and encour 
age it No organization extant comes nearer the home 

that citadel of free American Government—than ours. No 
other organization is so distinctly and closely interested in 
the building of the church, the schoolhouse and the Amer 
ican home, as ours. Why then should we attempt secrecy 
in a business that is everybody's business, and thereby sacri 
tice that most valuable of all assets, pul blie contidence? Our 
sole and only object is to build up and foster our industry 
by purchasing in the best markets the most desirable com- 
modity r ; by the consumer, and then to sell it to the 
consumer ‘casonable price. Surely we have nothing 
to conceal ; but, on the contrary, we should seek publicity. 





Special Laws. 

The public has realized this truth more forcibly than some 
of the retail dealers. There is no State in this great union 
of ours that has not enacted laws for the protection of the 
retail dealer in lumber and other building material. In 
return for this protection, it behooves us to be diligent, to 
deal fairly and honestly, and in so far as in us lies to give 
value received—to see to it that not only our organization 
is worthy of contidence, but that our members are worthy 
of the trust and support of the communities in which they 
do business. No unworthy man should be admitted to mem 
bership, and any man or company of men who betray this 
organization, or the community where they are operating, 
should not be retained on our membership rolls. Let) us 
strive to make membership in the Western Retail Lumber- 
men’s Association a badge of honor. 


The Retail Dealer. 

The man who goes to the small community and invests 
his money and time in uny retail business is the man who 
aids in making possible the success of that community. 
Every retail merchant therefore has common cause with 
every other like merchant. ‘The success of one class is 
largely the success of all classes. ‘Each for all and all for 
each” must be our motto. The man or woman who forgets 
this principle of local reciprocity forgets his or her own 
home and interests. The large catalog house, situated in 
our midst, like the leech, takes from but gives nothing in 
return that builds up the community 

Who ever heard of one of these large concerns building up 
a rural community or creating any great permanent wealth 
for that community? They buy at grinding, bedrock prices. 


robbing labor of its just reward Their corporate stock is 
in the hands of the few, and that few usually escape taxa 
tion; and although they may be able to undersell the local 


dealer, they make no return beyond the value of the articles 
sold, except it be the bankruptey of the local merchant. 
These same large catalog deaicrs are now seeking to appro 
priate our own great public 
information, the postoffice, for their private gain. The 
parcels post, if enacted into law, can have but one result: 
viz., to enlarge the already plethoric pocket of the catalog 
house at the expense of the r 1 merchant, who is the 
home-builder of our country. he greatest problem that 
-onfronts the people of America today 
municipality. The great cities have already become a menace 
to free government. In these congested centers of population, 
vice and crime multiply, disease festers spreads, while 
the yawning gap betwen poverty and wi i 

The parcels post will but increase and aggr: a 
dangerous condition. I would urge upon you the necessity 




















for immediate and united action to prevent the passage of 


this most unjust law. Write your representatives in Con- 
gress protesting against it and urge others to do likewise. 

It is truly significant that we meet today in this great 
commercial center of the Northwest 





What the West Stands For. 


“Westward the star of empire takes its way, 
The first four acts already past. 

‘Lhe fifth shall close the drama of the day, 

’ ‘S greatest conquest is the last.’ 





Coming as we do from all parts of a territory truly equal 
in area to that part of our country lying east of the center 
of population, with its 750,120 square miles of territory, with 
a population of scarcely three and one-half million. and only 
about 1,500 retail lumber dealers throughout this “at 
area, it presents greater possibilities for development and 
wealth than any like area on the face of the earth. <A terri- 
tory of unbounded natural resources, millions of acres of 
soil unsurpassed in fertility, and with a climate par excel 
lence, it is yet to become the home of untold millions. We 
are simply laying the foundation and have not yet com- 
menced the superstructure. Much depends on how we lay 
this foundation. If it is to be continued for ages it must 
be laid on the solid rock of integrity. This is truly a white 
man’s country. No alien horde should be permitted to wrest 
it from us and our descendants Here the white man has 
taken his last stand: before him the vellow and the brown 
man bar the way: behind him the tread of the eleven million 
blacks, with rumble of discord between contending races, 
aa upon his ears Our success depends on how we 
build. 


“a8 





“Build today then strong and sure, 
With a firm and ample base, 
And ascending and secure, 
Shall tomorrow find its plac 





My friends, I welcome you to this, our ninth annual 








convention. May our gathering be mutually profitable and 
pleasant May we aioe together for the advancement of the 
great industry represent, realizing that our success fore 
tells the suce of the home, the home-builder and the 
prosperity of mankind within our borders 


The Secretary’s Report. 


President Martin then called upon Secretary A. L. 
Porter for his annual report. Mr. Porter prefaced it 
with a story on himself. He said: ‘Over in Spokane 
a short time ago I was called upon to give a talk to a 


number of business men. Afterwards a friend said to 
me: ‘Porter, your talk reminded me of a great big 

agon Wheel.’ I said, ‘How do you make that out?’ 
H s reply was, ‘The longer thi spoke, the bigger the 
tire.’ 


The members present, however, were not of a Jike 
mind and every word of his forceful diagnosis of asso- 
ciation affairs and conditions was eagerly listened to. 
By continued app lause the members showed their pleasure 
vhen Mr. Porter stated that the association membership 
s now 1,025 yards, this being a net gain of 136 yards 
for the year. At another point Mr. Porter said that 
while the association’s share in the defense fund of the 
ndicted secretaries would be rather heavy, it will not be 
necessary to levy an assessment on the members for it. 
The applause following this statement was interrupted, 
ver, and much merriment caused by the 
eontinumyg, 


secretary 
‘Provided, of-course, you remit promptly 
this year upon receipt of a statement for your annual 
dues.’? Secretary Porter’s report in full 





follows: 





In association work, it is a splendid indication of in 
terest and appreciation on the irt of the retail merchant 
f the secretary to be able at each annual convention to 


utility and disseminator of 


the problem of the 


report progress. Your association is in splendid shape finan- 
cially and continues to grow from year to year as the fol- 
lowing figures will show: 

Number of members, Feb. 1, 1911 
Admitted during the year ...... 





eo) ee Pe ene ee ere eee eee ee ee ere ey re 1182 
Dropped on account ot and non- 
payment of dues 








Showing a net gain for the year of 

There are all told about 1,375 retail Jumber yards in the 
seven states covered by the Western Association, a terri- 
tory consisting of over 750,000 square miles. As our pres- 
ent membership is 1,025 yards, you will note approximately 
75 per cent of all the yards in our territory are on the mem- 
bership list. 

Lien Laws. 


Karly in the spring last year we had the lien laws of all 
of our states printed in pamphlet form and a copy mailed 
each member, This information was apparently appreci- 
ated, for we are still receiving requests for copies of this 
pamphlet, and it will be our purpose to see that you are 
kept advised of any amendments to the lien laws which 
may be passed by future legislatures. 





Government Investigation. 


When we returned from the San Francisco meeting last 
February, we found a representative of the Department of 
Justice waiting to investigate our records and methods. 
We immediately provided him with desk room and gave him 
free access to all letter files and records of every kind in 
our office. With his stenographer he spent about three 
weeks going through our files and took copies of about one 
hundred letters. Up to the present writing we have heard 
nothing directly from this investigation, although we under- 
stand the Western Association had one of the most thorough 
inspections given by the Department of Justice to any asso- 
ciation. 

Meetings Attended. 
Your association has been represented at all of the im- 


portant conferences of lumbermen during the year. At St. 
Louis, on May 22 and 23, President Martin, ex-President 


Merrill and your secretary attended a meeting of the Ameri- 
can Lumber Trades Congress and at the same time a meet- 


ing of the Lumber Secretaries’ Bureau of Information. This 
association has already gone on record regarding the Code 
of Ethies and we are still of the opinion the code is a splen- 
did guide for lumbermen to follow. 

One of the most enthusiastic and splendid conferences 
of retail merchants the writer ever attended was that of 
the meeting called in Chicago on October 18 for the pur- 





A. L. PORTER, OF SPOKANE, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


WASIL. ; 


pose of organizing the National Federation of Retail Mar- 
chants. It will be unnecessary for me to make comment on 
ihis organization for the reason that our good friend, J. R. 
Moorhead, secretary of the federation, is here and will tell 
us all abont it Friday afternoon. We sincerely hope that 
there will be no vacant chairs in the room while Mr. Moore- 
head is speaking and that when he is through this associa- 
tion will go on record endorsing the National Federation. 





Government Suits. 


In May, 1911. the Government filed a civil action against 
the Eastern States Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association. 
This suit was followed by a criminal indictment entered on 
June 25 against each of the fourteen secretaries composing 
the Lumber Secretaries’ Bureau of Information. The sec- 
retaries, during the forepart of July, held a conference in 
Detroit and appointed Arthur L. Holmes, W. G. Hollis, 
larry A. Gorsuch and A, I. Porter as a committee to employ 
counsel and provide the necessary funds for common de- 
fense. The committee employed as counsel, Judge Milton, 
PD. Purdy, Judge William A. Lancaster, both of Minne- 











A GREAT CONVENTION. 


Seattle, Wash., Feb. 17.—In many respects 
the Seattle convention will long be remembered 
by those in attendance. All sessions were splen- 
didly attended, the discussion was eager and to 
the point on each and every question, and not a 
moment was wasted in waiting. 

The National Federation of Retail Merchants 
was fully indorsed, and many dealers will go 
home enthused with the ‘‘Community Develop- 
ment’’ idea. 

The Seattle spirit was in evidence day and 
night, and the lumbermen of Seattle were praised 
on every hand by the visiting delegates for the 
splendid and enthusiastic reception and enter- 
tainment provided for them. 

A. L. PORTER, Secretary, 
Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association. 











apolis, Charles D. Joslyn of Detroit, and L. C. 
Kansas City. 

The indicted secretaries were cited to appear in Chicago 
on September 18, but counsel finally made arrangements to 
appear for them. On that date a demurrer was filed, but 
up to this writing the case has not been set for argument. 

During the months of September and October, civil suits 
were filed against the Michigan Association, the Scout Pub- 
lishing Co., the Northwestern Lumbermen’s’ Association, the 
Lumbermen’s Publishing Co., Minneapolis, and the Northern 
Information Bureau, also against the Colorado and Wyoming 
Lumber Dealers’ Association—all of these suits including 
the Lumber Secretaries’ Bureau of Information at Chicago. 
When it became generally known that these suits were filed, 
we received quite a few letters from our members offering 
financial assistance. This voluntary action on your part 
was certainly highly appreciated, because it demonstrated 
beyond the question of a doubt that the lumber merchant 
believes in his association and the principles for which it 
stands and that he is willing to back his belief in a sub- 
stantial way when called upon. Although the Western Asso- 
ciation’s part of the defense fund is a number of thousand 
of dollars, it has not and will not be necessary for us to 
call on any member for an assessment, if prompt payment 
is made of your annual dues when the invoice is received. 
We have endeavored to conserve our resources for several 
years past, having in mind that the time would no doubt 
come when we would need a defense fund. ‘lhe Defense 
Committee is endeavoring to do its work as economically 
as possible. All moneys are paid out on voucher-checks, 
signed by each of the four members of the committee. 

Now, gentlemen, to be criminally indicted by the United 
States Government is not the one thing which any of you 
would hope for. Of course such a charge against an officer 
of an association is understood ti most business men; but 
it is not so with the general public, as I have had occasion 
to find out several times. However, we are proud of the 
fact that we represent a splendid class of business men 
and we know that you appreciate that it is not your sec- 
retary who is on trial—but you, individually and collec- 
tively. It is strietly up to you, gentlemen, and you must 
do one of two things—fight for your business lives in an 
open, straightforward manner, or run and hide. Which 
course do you choose? 

Mr. John W. Barry, of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, whom you 
all know, has left a comfortable home fireside to travel 
half way across the continent to tell you what he thinks 
of these suits. Mr. Barry is on the program for this after- 
noon, and those of you who heard his address at our San 
Francisco meeting know that he will haye something to 
say that will be worth while listening to. 


Boyle of 














Association Paper. 


Owing to the fact that so much association history has 
been made this last year, the directors consented to the pub- 
lication of a little association journal through which you 
could be kept posted in detail of events as they transpired. 
The Western Retail Lumberman is furnished free to members 
of the Western Association. It solicits no advertising and 
its object is to keep the individual member in closer touch 
with association work: furnish him with articles regarding 
pareels post: facts and figures regarding the lumber in- 
dustry and the lumber associations; to foster in every way 
the community development idea and, in a nutshell, to fur- 
nish all sorts of information which will assist the’ member 
in convincing the local newspaper editor that certain meth- 
ods of busjness tear down in place of building up the com- 
munity; and that by having the retail merchants of all 
trades work hand in hand with the local newspaper, pros- 
perous communities can be built up and maintained all over 
our splendid country. Each and every member is cordially 
invited to make use of the columns of this association 
journal for a discussion of any and all subjects of interest 
to retail lumbermen. We want pictures of vour sheds and 
yards and a description of how they are built. Throughout 
the year, if there are any decisions affecting the lien law 
in your state, advise us promptly so we may publish it for 
the benefit of all members. 

Now, gentlemen, it is going to cost quite a little money to 
give you this service and we, therefore, want to make two 
—: Tirst, that you pay your association dues prompt- 

when invoice is received; second. that you use your best 
eee to secure a new member during 1912. 

When this convention closes, I am quite sure that all of 
you will agree that the line we were taught when we went 
to business college is, with the changing of one word, 
apropos at this time: ‘Now is the time for all good men 
to come to the aid of the association.” 


Treasurer’s Report. 
Mr. Porter then read the following report as treasurer 
for the association: 
Financial Statement for Year Ended February 7, 1912. 
RECEIPTS 
“ash on hand in bank, February 1, 1911. , Ss 


Cash received for dues, membership fees” and mis- 
cellancous 








DISBURSEMENTS 


Amounts paid out on voucher-checks, epuravad by 
the president and auditing committee : 





Cash on hand, Pebruary 7; TOU 2 ociccsssieccsicacy 


To the Members of the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Asgso- 
ciation: 

Gentlemen: The Auditing Committee have carefully 
checked the books of the treasurer and have found checks 
consecutively numbered and approved by the president for 
disbursements from February 1, 1911, to February 7, 1912. 
‘These checks show all disbursements made for the year, and 
the foregoing statement agrees with the books. We have 
verified the cash balance shown to be on hand in the 
Fidelity National Bank and find same correct, 

T. W. EMERSON, 
W. OWENS, 
> H. A. RABLIN. 


Address on Forest Industry. 

Kk. T. Allen, Portland, Ore., chief fire warden for the 
Western Forestry & Conservation Association, then ad- 
dressed the members on ‘‘ Forest Industry.’’ Mr. Allen 
is a familiar figure: in forestry affairs of the North 
Pacific Coast and Inland Empire country. He is a con- 
vineing talker and a close student of the subject nearest 
his heart—forestry—and in his address he presented a 
number of facts of interest and value. 

To illustrate the supposed versatility of a forester, Mr. 
Allen stated that he had recently been called upon to do 
everything from framing legislation for the benefit of 
‘‘sharp practice’’ politicians to preparing literature for 
the pure minds of school children, at the request of their 
teacher. Mr. Allen’s address, which might have been 
entitled ‘‘ Educate the People,’’ follows: 





Chairman. 


Representing work primarily connected with standing tim- 
ber, in which you are not directly interested, and not pre- 
sumptuous enough to suppose I can tell you anything about 
your own retailing problems, I hesitated to take your time 
today. Then it occurred to me that it might be well for 
both ends of the industry to forget their particular objects 
for a2 moment and take a survey of those things which affect 
it as a whole. 

The business of growing, manufacturing and distributing 
forest products is one of the greatest and most useful in 
the United States, certainly second in usefulness to none 
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except agriculture. It is really a single industry, as far as 

the public is concerned, for none of the three branches I 

mentioned can be discontinued without stopping the others 

and depriving the public of forest products and of market 

for the labor and other commodities their production requires. 
Small Profits in Lumber. 

Regarded as one industry in this way, it probably sur- 
passes almost every other of any importance in smallness 
of profit. In individual cases, unusual opportunity has 
built large fortunes, but for every one of these are many 
cases where the public has profited by failure. Also there 
have been temporary or local situations where one branch 
of the industry has profited at the expense of another, But 
on the whole, lumber does not cost the public as much more 
than the actual cost of producing it as do most other 
necessary commodities. And more than most is its produc- 
tion a compensating advantage through its support of our 
population. Machinery is a comparatively small factor. 
Lumber is made by labor and its cost is in pay rolls. 

Nor is the stumpage factor any exception. ‘Lhe true 
value of any commodity is the cost of replacing it, and our 
accidental finding of a new country with virgin timber does 
not change this rule. ‘axes, fire prevention, and interest 








-are being compounded now, the risk of loss is considerable, 


and as time goes on old timber must inevitably approach 
in value the cost of growing new timber to compete with it. 
Few, if any, things are sold to the benefit of the consumer 
at so much less than their intrinsic value as the trees of 
which lumber is made. 

The cause of almost all our troubles is that the public does 
not realize these things; that the very immensity and impor- 
tance of the industry has caused its several processes to be 
conducted separately and thus confused the public mind. 
Different communities see different parts of the process and 
get no thorough grasp of forest economics. This is too 
true even of ourselves, who sce only our own branch most of 
the time, so we can not really blame anyone. 


Necessary to Educate Public. 

When forest economics are as well understood as_ the 
economics of fruit or wheat growing, the suspicion which 
ulways confronts mystery will no longer manifest itself in 
prejudice against lumber trusts, timber barons and mill 
magnates on general principles. There will always, and 
rightly, be a desire to safeguard against abuse of wealth 
and power, but neither wealth, power nor abuse will be seen 
where it does not exist. And the lumberman as a class, 
because he is honest and useful as a class, will be accorded 
the same respect as a captain of legitimate industry that is 
aceorded the leader in agriculture or horticulture who devel- 
ops the possibilities of utilizing our country and supplying 
its people. = 

Were forest ceconomics understood, and forest industry 
given its proper comparative rating with other industries, no 
one would think of doing the illogical things that are done 
while the public gets but one of its branches into focus at 
once. A state with a hundred times more revenue to be 
expected from lumbering than from wool-growing would not 
appropriate $500 for fire prevention and $20,000 for coyote 
scalps. A community that will support a chamber of com- 
merce to get in shoe factories and give them free building 
sites, would not carelessly burn up a forest capable of 
employing a hundred times as many men and then tax the 
owner so he can’t afford to hold and protect the land for a 
new forest. A state that is glad to see its farmers get a 
good price for their wheat, ever if it does use some flour 
itself, would not rejoice when its sawmills are forced to 
accept a low price for lumber. A lumberman who prefers 
to let his trees stand rather than make lumber at a loss 
would not be accused of conspiring to bleed the consumer 
any more than would the farmer who decides not to raise 
potatoes when they don’t pay for raising. A country that 
applauds the citrus-growers of California and the apple- 
growers of Hood River for systematizing to insure reliable 
grades and intelligent marketing and sends State and Goy- 
ernment experts to help them improve their association 
orchards, would not prosecute lumber sellers for attempting 
similar cooperative study and improvement of their business. 

In short, the public would prefer to see the entire lumber 
industry on a sound business footing, calculated to preserve 
it and its benefits to the community, and would expect to 
pay the cost of producing lumber from the tree to the yard 
plus the fair profit that the public itself requires from _ its 
own individual enterprises. It would help rather than 
hinder such an evident measure of public economy. And if 
this is true, the great necd today, for the public’s good as 
well as for that of the lumberman, is for teaching the princi- 
ples of the business from start to finish. Every process, its 
cost, and its relation to other processes and to the final price 
of the product, should be common knowledge. And above 
all, this knowledge should be correlated in a comprehensive 
sane view of the industry as a whole, so that if occasion 
should arise for regulating any particular branch this can 
he done with the least destructive injury not only to such 
branch but also to the others involved. No one need fear 
intelligent constructive public interest. 





Organization an Educative Measure. 


kor my part, IT can not see how this can be done without 
organization. The individual has not the means nor the 
standing. We who are connected with the work of pre- 
serving the forests have found that our alliance and coopera- 
tion, first attempted to cheapen and improve fire fighting, 
proved the very means of creating public sentiment that 
reduced fires to fight and helped us fight them. We were 
more trusted organized than unorganized. But we used the 
strength of organization continually to educate, to prevent 
prejudice rather than to defend ourselves against the result 
of prejudice. 

The Western Forestry and Conservation Association, which 
is an alliance of local protective associations that spend 
hundreds of thousands of dollars a year for fire work, never 
loses a chance to show that this expenditure proves its use- 
fulness, that every dollar serves the public as well as the 
timber owner. It engages in every possible attempt to im- 
prove forest conditions and cooperates freely with all other 
agencies having the same object. It makes them cooperate 
with it, thus showing the public the triple alliance of state, 
government and private owner in which the first two have 
voice and supervision to guard the people’s interests. Con- 
sequently its own voice is weleomed, It has entrance to the 
press, the public conventions of all kinds, and to the coun- 
cils of the lawmakers. It is encouraged by the state authori- 
ties to circulate its literature in the public schools. Organ- 
ization has been the means of bringing about a much more 
helpful sympathy with the branch of forest industry it 
represents—the production and utilization of the forest. 

So I believe it should and can be with all lumbermen’s 
asociations. In addition to furnishing the business facilities 
for which they are nominally organized, they can collect 
and disseminate a great deal of information concerning the 
lumber industry which will both interest and educate the 
public. <A little money and thought devoted to this would 
bring out plenty of things that press and public want to 
know about and will welcome if it is presented in the form 
of unbiased news. ‘The point is to establish each organiza- 
tion as a reliable expert technical agency to be consulted 
and cooperated with by all other agencies involved in every 
public or official movement affecting the lumber business. 
We have proved that this can be done by a little effort and 
by being fair and frank in eyerything we discuss. If we 
have done it, others can. 


Different Branches Should Cooperate. 

But T am equally convinced that to be successful such 
effort must avoid the tendency to be too narrow and to con- 
sider only the problems of the organization involved. Such 
an attitude gives ground for doubting our sincerity and also 
reduces our benefit from any friendly feeling toward the 
Whole industry that we might otherwise create. We must 
help each other by studying each other's problems and 
furthering their solution. The retailer has a business in- 
terest in the protection of old timber and the growing of 





new. These things mean perpetuating the source of his 
livelihood, the keeping of prices at a reasonable production 
figure instead of a speculative figure that retards buying, 
and the maintenance of an industry that distributes wealth 
with which lumber can be bought. ‘The timber owner and 
manufacturer is certainly interested in a business-like dis- 
tribution unhampered by unnecessary difficulties. And, 
above all, each is interested in avoiding public prejudice 
which spreads to him from the other undeserved. When 
one is helped the other is helped; where one is hurt the 
other is hurt. Nothing is more suicidal than for the seller 
to say lumber is higher than need be because of the timber 
speculator, and for the mill and timberman to say the seller 
is taking undue profit. The only result is that the public 
believes both, There is a great interest in forest conserva- 
tion. Clearly it is based on growing realization that the 
people need forests now and always. What is not so clearly 
realized is that forests are useless unless used, consequently 
that not forests, but forest industry, is what they really 
seek to perpetuate. The community has little to gain from 
forests unless it encourages and helps to a sound perma- 
nent footing the industry that makes them usable and worth 
preserving. The field of organization in teaching this is as 
great, with cheaper and more effective results, as its field 
in dealing with unfortunate conditions due to the public's 
failure to realize it. None of us can do it alone, but if all 
try it can be done. 

The thoughts I have tried to present really sum up to 
this: Nowadays organization is a business necessity. Un- 
fortunately it is not always understood by the public. The 
remedy to give the organization a semi-public function 
both useful and tending to acquaintance and confidence. 
Lumbermen’s associations need this doubly, because their 
primary business functions are too technical to be readily 
understood and approved, and because the publie should 
have a clearer view of every phase of the industry. 


Committee Appointments. 


Following Mr. Allen’s address, President Martin read 
the appointments for three committees as follows: 

AUDITING—T. W. Emeyson, chairman; George W. Owens, 
R. A. Rablin. 
RESOLUTIONS—H. M. Allen, Billings, Mont., chairman; 
A Boorman, Great Falls, Mont.; R. A. Hiscox, San 
rancisco: J. H. Dunlop, Caseade Locks, Ore.; I. G. Kjosness, 
pokane, Wash. 

NOMINATION—HE!. A. Templeton, Great Falls, Mont., 
chairman; P,. C. Palmer, North Yakima, Wash.; E. T. Robie, 
Auburn, Cal. 
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Telegram of Invitation. 
Seeretary Porter then read the following telegram from 
the secretary of the Panama-Pacifie International Ex- 





RCBERT ANDERSON, LOGAN, UTAH; 
Vice President. 


position, San Francisco, inviting the association to hold 
its 1915 convention at San Francisco: 

The Panama-Pacifiec International Exposition sends greet- 
ings to your convention and cordially invites you to hold 
your 1915 meeting in San Francisco, and assures you a hearty 
welcome. We greatly appreciate the interest your organiza- 
tion has in the success of this great national event which 
celebrates our Government's great work in completing the 
Panama Canal and which is of such great importance to 
the entire West. 

Rupotru J. 'TAusic, 
Seeretary Vanama-Pacific International Exposition. 


Another telegram read was from Fairfax H. Wheelan, 
of San Francisco, about whom Mr. Porter said: 


Probably one of the most enthusiastic and earnest among 
our entire membership is F. H. Wheelan, of San Francisco. 
Mr, Wheelan had fully expected to be with us at this meeting 
and I know we would have heard several splendid addresses 
but he was taken sick several weeks ago and is now in Long 
Beach. 

Mr. Wheelan telegraphed as follows: 


Regret keenly health prevents standing on firing line with 
your President Martin and other good men at most important 
time to retailer since Adam started business outside Garden 
gate. Four thousand years’ history demonstrates trade’s 
need of retailers; his service to his country and to civiliza- 
tion. Blucher declared England nation of shopkeepers—this 
was after Waterloo. History, numerical strength, intelli- 
gence, ability, influence and power make retailer practically 
invincible provided he organizes, gets busy and displays cour- 
age. Success to you all. FAIRFAX H. WHEELAN, 








The secretary then read a letter from George E. 
Merrill, Salt Lake City, Utah, in which Mr. Merrill ex- 
pressed his regret at not being able to be present at the 
‘‘oathering of the faithful.’’ 

Another letter read was one from Gordon Wilson, 
chairman of the sack committee of the American Port- 
land Cement Manufacturers’ Association. The Texas 
railroads have been attempting to raise freight rates on 
second hand cement sacks to the price for new sacks. 
Regarding this, Mr. Wilson’s letter read: 

It is a pleasure to announce that the movement on the 
part of the Western Classification railroads to increase the 
freight rates on returned empty sacks and other carriers has 
been defeated, and that no inerease over the present rates 
will be made at this time. 

There being no further business, the morning session 
adjourned. 








THURSDAY AFTERNOON. 


The attendance at the afternoon session was nearly 
double that of the morning session, a condition speaking 
well for the increasing interest in the work. 

President Martin started the session at 2 0’clock by 
introducing P. C. Palmer, North Yakima, Wash., whose 
topic was ‘‘Credits, their Use and Abuse.’’ 


Credit and the Credit Man’s Work. 


Mr. Palmer had a very attentive audience, as he went 
into the various phases of his subject—one of vital im- 
portance to every lumber retailer in the country. He 
said: i 


We must concede that credits are necessary. It is stated 
on good authority that the whole structure of the business 
world is based on credits, 90 per cent of our commercial 
transactions being credit. What are the laws and funda- 
mental principles that make such a condition possible? 
We can live without doctors, or without the knowledge of 
the laws of medicine, but a great many of us live a great 
deal longer because of the laws of medicine. What is 
credit? I do not intend to cover but a small part; it is 
too great a subject. 

Credit is defined as a transfer of commodities involving 
the return of an equivalent at a future time. Modern credit 
is founded on a law or system of commercial averages but 
little understood. A California professor defines credit as 
the confidence or trust reposed by one person in the ability 
of some other person to fulfill a promise at some future time. 
Now, while confidence is always a part of all normal credit, 
yet confidence is not credit by any means, any more than 
my reason for talking comprehends the act of talking. If 
this professor’s views were correct one could have credit 
without using it, just as one could have the sense of sight 
without having used it. 

It would seem to me that credit is a transaction, not a 
state of mind or a piece of paper, or a book account, but it 
is the act by which capital discounts the future, so futurity 
is of the very essence of a credit transaction. ; 

If a man’s credit is good we believe we have reason for 
extending it, but while this may be true, what grounds 
have you for thinking so? Is the man responsible, reliable, 
and are his morals good? 

It requires no great amount of common sense to arrive 
at the conclusion that the possession of property, marketable 
property, is the first and vital requisite of normal credit, 
us the thing transferred must have value in order to come 
within our discussion. If we give much for a promise to 
pay which is not collectible, we suffer loss which requires 
a readjustment of values. ‘Lhe whole structure of commerce 
rests on the exchange of articles at a normal valuation. The 
legitimacy of a credit transaction rests on the debtor’s pos- 
session of marketable property, or commodities. 

The Element of Confidence. 

I admit the element of confidence enters into the credit 
transaction, simply because all credit involves the element 
of futurity, but confidence is but a part of the determining 
reasons by which we estimate a possible debtor’s value to 
us as a credit risk. Confidence may be, as so many will say, 
the basis of credit, but on what does confidence rest? 

This confidence must rest in normal credits on facts and 
figures, not intuitions and fancies; therefore I believe credit 
is a transaction, a transfer of commodities involving the 
return of an equivalent at a future time. 

Again, say in extending credit we must consider the 
morals as well as the commodities an equivalent, and the 
manager of a retail lumber yard—to be personal—must be 
up to date, and a live wire, or he is the wrong man for the 
place and can not last long. The manager is “boss” or 
should be, as well as salesman and collector. He is the 
busy man, if there is any, business, but just now—well, I 
do not know; yes, he can keep busy collecting that which 
will prove of value when extending credit. The manager of 
a retail lumber yard is the credit man; he is on the ground 
and he must know what is going on, as he has many prob- 
lems to consider when approached for credit. It is said 
the most successful credit man is the one who calls on his 
trade, or his debtors—the contractor, rancher, or whatever 
business the debtor class may follow—and talks with his 
creditor about his business, gets interested in his business 
and finds out what he thinks of it; whether he has a system 
to. his work and runs his business as a practical business 
man should, or whether he is neglecting his business, or is 
careless in the care of his implements, stock, etc., and if he 
is, it is time to call a halt on the extending of credit or 
granting credit to such persons who are careless. 

A credit man who is not familiar with the community in 
which he lives is a menace to the company he represents. 
He must study the people, their habits and their surround- 
ings. System is the oil and prevents friction and hot boxes 
in the commercial machinery. The intuitive credit man will 
grope for fixed standards of judgment. One man will assure 
you that the man who walks on his toes is a sneak and a 
cheat; another that the man who wears side whiskers is a 
hypocrite; other men claim they can determine a man’s 
rating by the shape of his mouth or perhaps in the way he 
runs over the heels of his shoes. Such men make credit a 
cheap commodity easily purchased by a few figures on 
paper. ‘The thief’s ability to look one in the eye while he 
makes statements impossible of proof and naturally insub- 
stantial is a part of his stock of trade, yet so may men who 
extend credit think no dishonest man can tell a lie without 
stuttering and no hypocrite can look you in the eye, and 
that all thieves have a hangdog air. 

It hardly seems necessary to comment on the value of 
these intuitive judgments based on such variable values as 
the twist of a man’s nose, the cut of his coat, his manner 
of walk, the shape of his ears or. the color of his hair. 
If the man extending credit would strive to live in the very 
center of his activity instead of surrounding himself with 
an impenetrable mantle of judicial austerity and silence, 
he would often come in contact with facts that would.be of 
momentous value to him. , The obligation of a debtor to pay 
his bills is a matter that requires no argument; the equal 
obligations of the creditor to assist the debtor to realize 
his best intentions likewise requires no argument; business 
is not a war to the knife. The successful man extending 
credit is always thorough; when in doubt he says No, and 
when convinced Yes cheerfully. He learns to read the man 
while conversing with him and to form his judgment as to 
character, habits ete. 


Get to the Point. 


To converse with an individual wishing credit you must 
get to the point and let him talk; yes, let him do all the 
talking if you can, and while he is talking, listen and pre- 
pare for another attack more essential and vital for the 
information required to determine your extending credit. 
We have a class of people who have obtained credit, because 
they have been on the books before, perhaps been prompt, 
and perhaps, very slow, and when one of this class is loaded 
the tallyman, or manager, asks, ‘“‘Do you want it charged?’ 
and of course he says “Yes, if you will.” If instead, you 
figure up the amount and state clearly, so he can hear it, 
that the amount is $12.75, 9 times out of 10 he will pay it. 
The little accounts are what hurt: the large amounts some 
times do, too, but not so often. The fundamental principles 
of extending credit are: 

First. What has the debtor to offer as security? 

Second. Have an understanding as to the terms and 
security. Losses are caused by being too anxious to do 
business, and more so when times are good we take a 
chance, and he that takes the chance pays the fiddler. 

Every new country has its trials in extending credits; 
many people are given to understand—by may I say the 
real estate man?—that gold dollars grow in the arid land, 
yes and on the fruit trees in the irrigated districts; that 
climatic conditions are ideal; no frost, no pests, and that 
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they can sell their land for double, yes treble, the amount 
paid for it. Listen The purchaser starts a building to 
house his dear ones in, and begins to clear the land. The 
spring winds blow out the seed sown, then comes discour- 
agement. He tries it again, but he soon finds his credit is 
not what it was once; he finds he has taken on more—your 
credit and mine—than he can care for to be a successful 
purchaser. ; 

We must not venture in too deep water, but study condi- 
tions. Do not expect the credit man to let you venture too 
far. If you do not know when to call a halt it is time 
the credit man was telling you what your ability to pay is. 

The credit man is not on to his job when he sees his 
company’s commodities leave his place without knowing the 
reliability and the ability of the purchaser to return the 
equivalent. We run across a man who could unquestionably 
pay his indebtedness to you if he chose to do so. His 
excuses are thin. It does not necessarily follow that such a 
man is intentionally dishonest; he may be indulging in 
sharp practice. He will bear watching. . 

The man who will not pay is some times using your money 

to pay other bills; perhaps because he gets better discounts 
from others, which he desired to take advantage of, or 
perhaps someone else is pushing him a little harder than 
vou are. It does not necessarily mean that the debtor has 
dishonest intentions in doing either of these things, but 
he is the sort of man from whom it is well to make prompt 
collections, for he will take an unfair advantage of your 
lenience in a manner which causes you a double loss. You 
lose the use of your money, and not only this, you lose his 
trade, for he will naturally cut down his purchases with 
you while he owes you a past due account. 
“It is easy for money to pass from the debtor's hands—the 
demand for amusement of all kinds—and when pay day 
comes the credit man wants his money. The debtor makes 
a promise to pay, and perhaps before that time has expired 
he steps in while the manager is away and increases his 
account, with a promise to take up both at the same time 
A lie is a lie, and a liar is a liar. I say this sort of practice 
is abominable and this class needs no sympathy. 


Retailer the Greatest Sufferer. 


The retailer has been the greatest sufferer from poor 
eredit methods. Necessity is a force that makes strange 


bedfellows, and retailers are gradually realizing that it is 
the worst sort of folly to keep their losses to themselves 


and to permit the bad credit risk to prey on the trade 
generally. In the retail trade appears the apparent excep- 


tion to the marketable commodity basis of credit, but the 
exception is more apparent than real. The law will make a 
debtor pay to the limit fixed by exemption laws. His labor: 
his skill, his health have a market value in the eyes of the 
retailer, because his individual credits are comparatively 
small and his total widely scattered. Only an epidemic or 
a panic can hurt his credit accounts, but he must consider 
antecedents and history of cach claimant for credit. The 
property that comes into the debtor’s hands in the way of 
income or wages can be hidden or squandered before he can 
obtain his share; therefore the retailer wants to know that 
he will be treated properly, and if the laborer within his 
small sphere is a careful buyer, a good manager, and a man 
of trustworthy character and ability, the retailer could be 
prepared for the lull. - eae 

Lo collect this data about a large number of people, indi 
vidually small buyers, and of more or less nomadic life. 
would be too expensive for the average retailer. As retail 
customers generally scatter their trade, many retailers are 
interested in the same customer. Mark the results of not 
being organized for credit when you present your claim to an 
attorney. The attorney at first blush appears the logical 









candidate for the busines The commercial lawyer is an 
outgrowth of our commercial age. He is needed or he would 


not be here. He varies greatly in ability, however, and as 
our representative the ability of our agent is our ability, so 
we must carefully consider him. The lawyer as a class has 
a grievance against credit men as a class. We use him as 
“a scavenger for information and forget him when the pie 
is being handed around,” is his complaint. He needs no 
comment, except that when we find a lawyer who treats an 
inquiry properly we are generally glad to give him a chance 
to handle a collection in the same way. Delinquent collec- 
tions generally begin at home. The credit man is lax in 
the first inspection and a delinquent debtor gets on the list 
of accounts. We let him lapse a bit—‘give him an inch and 
he takes an ell.’”’ He is chronic on the second lapse. 

Your methods of handling your statements of account 
vary so that a man _ gets his statements any time during 


the first 10 days. You should appear right on the nail 
every month. 3ut you have delinquent accounts. You 
have tried all the ways you know of to get the money. The 


lawyer is in business to make money. He 
business he can get, but generally he is 
care for all that can come to him. 
customers first and best. 

The question is How shall we line up these men asking 
credit? There is a way, but we are afraid the other fellow 
will know we have the debtor on our books, and how much 
he owes us. A credit rating could be made whereby we 
could—you could—know what amount the debtor owes, and 


wants all the 
not prepared to 
He serves his largest 


then judge as to further credit. In the principal cities 
bureaus have been established to handle the exchange of 


what is called ‘ledger experience.”’ The bureaus have worked 
most effectively. 3ut one says: “We will join; how much 
money and how much time will it take?’ But I say, How 
much have you lost? How much do you pay your attorney 
for collecting. How. much do you pay him for getting judg- 
ment? How much time have you spent? Is your time worth 
money? If not, why not? 
Credit Problems Discussed. 

Some discussion of the matter of credits followed Mr. 
Palmer’s talk. R. A. Hiscox, of San Francisco, was of 
the firm belief that it would be impossible for a retail 
dealer to eliminate the credit business and make a sue 
cess. He explained the method used in San Francisco 
and Oakland for securing credit ratings, and stated that 
his losses amounted to only one-half of 1 per cent. At 
a cost of $90 a year the Credits Clearing Association 
furnishes each of its members with ratings on cus 
tomers, listing them as ‘‘Good,’’ ‘‘Slow,’’ ‘‘Secret In- 
formation,’’ and ‘‘Poor,’’ aud Mr. Hiscox stated that 
the service was worth more than the price of it. 

Jay Dinsmore, of Olympia, said that ‘‘Credits are a 
stimulant for trade; debt, the headache that comes 
afterward.’’ 

J. W. Barry proposed that concerning credits Punch’s 
advice on marriage be taken—‘‘Don’t.’’ 

C. M. McCoy, Minneapolis, was of the opinion that 
the retailer should know his customers before extending 
credit. He should get better acquainted with his trade 
and know personally how they stand. 


In giving his experiences with credit J. E. Lane, 


Lewiston, Mont., said: 
I was wondering when and where to get the customers 
to buy the lumber. Business is something that in my expe 


rience I can't 


cisco 


run without selling on credit 
Spokane and Seattle and other cities I 
necessary to get to a man’s credit rating more closely than 
in the country districts. My experience in 10 years in sell 
ing practically an average of 95 per cent on credit is that 
there has been a loss of less than one-half of 1 per cent, 
and out of that I figured that the collections charged off. 
sometimes from 10 or as much as 25 per cent of them, had 
been collected after they were charged off. 

That puts me in mind of a little credit story that is an 
actual fact. I extended credit to a man six or seven years 


In San Fran 
presume it is 


He had a 
He filed on a homestead ; 


ago. He came into the territory a stranger. 
family and had also $40 in money. 
that cost him $16. The country was open. The man 
looked, morally, all right. He asked if he could buy lumber 
enough to build a cabin on his homestead, and a barn for his 
horse. I told him I would sell it to him. I think we sold 
him something like $200 worth of stuff. He took the mate- 
rial and started to build. With the balance of $40 he 
bought a horse, mostly on time. With a little encroachment 
along the line he secured another horse. He came to us and 
asked if we would see the man in the hardware and imple- 
ment line and have him sell him a wagon and harness—and 
we did so. So he had a harness, wagon and team of horses, 
homestead, house and barn—on $40. He then came around 
and asked if we would mind going around and arranging for 
credit for him at the store. He used his credit at that 
store for a year. He kept his family on that credit he had 
obtained at the store for a year. About four months after- 
ward he mortgaged the horse, wagon and harness for about 
$350. That man made good, and is worth quite a little 
money today. That is only one instance. 

We have a lot of them in our country, and Mr. Owens 
there has had the same experience, and you can’t run a 
lumber business in a farming section without giving credit. 
There is very little loss on the farmers. The _ principal 
losses are with the contractors, or people who have no 
rating, and they take a chance that you will let them have 
the stuff, and you are carrying the load. A great many times 
they go broke, but I find it very hard to run a lumber busi- 
ness without extending a certain amount of credit, and it 
is very hard to say just how long this credit shall extend. 
If you have any business in the spring you have to sell 
to the farmer on time until fall, and if he has a failure you 
have to carry him over to another year. 


Shingle Grades and Thickness. 


Col. H. 8. Stine, of Seattle, addressed the meeting on 
the subject of ‘‘Two Grades and One Thickness of 
Shingles.’’ This is a matter that lies very close to the 
colonel’s heart, and one on which he has been working 
for several years. That he had the matter thoroughly in 
hand was evidenced by the interest his address created, 
and the discussion it evoked. It was as follows: 

In presenting to you the proposition of one thickness and 
two grades for Washington red cedar shingles I am not repre- 
senting the shingle manufacturer nor any lumber organiza- 
tion; the question has not been considered by the shingle 
manufacturers of Washington as a body, but a large number 
of individual manufacturers are deeply interested in the sub- 
ject, and heartily indorse it. ; 

For several years I have been working to create a_sufii- 
cient sentiment in favor of the innovation, as far as Wash- 
ington shingles are concerned, to justify our shingle manu- 





tory west of the river. As a rule our shingle mills cut either 
the thick shingle or the thin shingle at all times; it is the 
exceptional mill which will cut the two thicknesses at the 
same time. This resolves itself into certain mills cutting 
shingles for one territory, while. certain other mills cut 
shingles for another territory. In the event that the terri- 
tory consuming the thin shingle is not consuming the total 
output of thin shingles, the market price on that thickness 
becomes weak. In that event a certain percentage of these 
mills will change to the thick shingle, which supply added 
to the output of the mills previously cutting, and who always 
cut the thick shingle, will produce an overproduction tem- 
porarily of the thick shingle, while the market using the thin 
shingle, due to the reduced supply brought about by the mills 
changing to the thick shingle, will be stimulated. Then the 
mills will again change to the thickness in most active 
demand, all of which results in the breaking of first one 
market and then the other in regular succession. It is 
much like the swinging of a pendulum; the markets respond 
ing to the short supply or the long supply according to 
the number of mills cutting on the different thicknesses of 
shingles. 

It has been contended, in fact always contended by a large 
majority of those interested directly or indirectly in the 
shingle business, that the frequent and radical change of 
prices which no doubt operates against the industry, was 
due to an excessive supply, that supply exceeded the demand, 
that we manufacture more shingles than the consuming 
demand can absorb. Personally I can not bring myself to 
believe .this, for in my 10 years’ experience on the Coast 
there never has been a time when shingles could not be sold 
at a price; that whether our manufacturers shipped 40,000 
or 30,000 cars a year they were disposed of to the retail 
dealers and distributers. 

In my opinion the trouble is chargeable to irregular buy- 
ing in the face of regular shipments, or an irregular demand 
in the face of a regular supply. As long as you can sell 
shingles there is some one wanting them; as long as some 
one is willing to buy it is reasonable to suppose that there 
is a consuming demand for them, prospective or otherwise. 

If the supply in truth exceeded the demand we would 
not be able to sell shingles at any price, at least not in 
considerable volume. TI have taken the position that the 
condition which is accountable primarily for wide fluctuation 
in shingle prices is irregular buying in the face of regular 
shipments. ‘The irregular buying can be traced to a slack 
demand for one thickness in one section of the country, with 
another thickness moving normally, generally in another 
section, which, however, will finally affect both thicknesses, 
due to the fact that the mills will turn to the manufacture 
of the thickness in most active demand, and temporarily 
overproduce it. 

In order to prevent the temporary breaking of the market 
in the territory using either the thin or the thick shingle, 
due to the changing of the mills from one thickness to the 
other, my proposition is that we serve all territories with 
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Who Spoke on 


facturers considering the change. I have suggested the 
change to our manufacturers when meeting them personally 
and generally brought it to their attention through the 
medium of the different lumber journals and by circular let- 
ters. I have followed the same course in my endeavor to 
secure an expression from the retail lumber dealers of the 
country as to the advisability of the change, and the desir- 
ability from their standpoint as distributers to the consumer. 

In my work I have been assisted by the Wholesalers’ Club 
of Seattle, the Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association, and a 
number of retail association secretaries, resulting in a sufli- 
ciently general indorsement by individual manufacturers and 
retail dealers from every territory in which we distribute 
our shingles, to satisfy me that the proposition would meet 
with little or no protest on the part of the interested parties 
if adopted; that the change would prove generally satisfac- 
tory in all territories. 

I endeavored to have this question brought up and dis- 

cussed at the annual meetings of the associations this year, 
and secure if possible a general indorsement of my plan, in 
mrder that I might be able to present the question to the 
Shingle manufacturers regularly and with sufficient backing 
from the retailers of the country to convince them that the 
change was desirable, and to prevail on them generally and 
as a body to discontinue manufacturing two thicknesses of 
16-inch shingles. 
*This feature of my work I felt was necessary since our 
shingle manufacturers are desirous of serving the trade 
with the kind of shingles most acceptable and useful, and 
would not seriously consider 2 change so radical without 
first having the general indorsement of the retail dealers 
from every section of the country, whom they feel are in 
the best position to determine the attitude of the consumer 
with relation to any change from the long established cus- 
toms we have followed. 






To Encourage, Not Coerce. 
As manufacturers and distributers of Washington red 
cedar shingles we wish to encourage, not coerce, the con- 
sumer to use our shingles; we wish to furnish him with 
the most serviceable roof covering possible; give him what 
he wants within reason, and let him to a conservative extent 
indicate how in his judgment we should manufacture and 
grade our shingles in order that he may secure the most 
desirable and serviceable roof covering of red cedar, ; 

We have always manufactured two thicknesses of 16-inch 
shingles, a thick shingle and a thin one. The thick shingle 
is generally distributed in that part of the country thickly 
populated and permanently settled; the thin shingle in the 
comparatively new territory thinly and newly settled. 

The reason for the use of the thin shingle in the new 
territory being settled is due to the cheaper price and the 
fact that the original buildings usually are of a temporary 
nature. In the distribution of our two thicknesses of 
shingles the thick shingle generally goes into the territory 
east of the Missouri River and the thin shingle in the terri- 
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the same thickness of shingle: that we manufacture our 
16-inch shingles of one thickness and grade them for two 
or three qualities to enable us to still serve the market with 
a cheap shingle for temporary construction and a high grade 
shingle for the territory calling for a better grade. 


Balancing Supply and Demand. 

In the event of one thickness being adopted the fact that 
one section of the country was taking a less than normal 
amount of shingles the general demand would possibly be 
sufficient to prevent any material effect on the market price. 
Under our present system of manufacture and grading we 
have four standard grades of 16-inch shingles, and as many 
unofficial grades with little or no uniformity of branding. 
In some localities dealers are obliged to carry at least 
four grades of 16-inch shingles, and it is not an easy matter 
to buy a car containing more than two grades of the same 
thickness and a harder matter to buy a car with two grades 
of different thicknesses. 

Under my proposed plan a mixed car of two or three 
grades could be bought as easily as a straight car, as all 
mills would cut the same thickness and grades of shingles 
and could load any desired mixture. The retail dealer 
would not be required to carry so large a stock of shingles 
as at present; he would buy oftener and in mixed ears, 
which would help to maintain the stability of the market 
price, a condition much to be desired both by the dealer and 
the manufacturer. 

The change to one thickness would be of much advantage 
to the manufacturer as it would enable him to use his 
stumpage more conservatively, eliminate much friction and 
trouble with his labor, and place him in a position where 
he could better furnish guaranteed grades. Under the present 
system a mill is cutting either clears or stars and grading 
under official rules which allow some discretion being used 
by the packer, as certain minor defects of stated location 
are allowed in each grade. In the case of a defect of a 
questionable nature it is a matter of putting the shingle 
in a grade which will bring the highest price or in the grade 
which will not net the cost of manufacture without any 
account of the timber cost. 

Under my plan the grades would be so classified that 
there would not be the same opportunity for degrades being 
improperly packed, as I contemplate a grade of strictly 
clear shingles, a grade of 10-inch clear butts and better all 
clears out, and a grade of culls to be at least ‘6-inch clear 
butts, the two principal grades to be well manufactured with 
four corners, and in the case of the second grade aside from 
being 10-inch clear butts the extent and character of defects 
above the 10-inch limit would be defined and prescribed. 

It may occur to some dealers that the proposed change 
would really amount to a lower grade of shingles except in 
the case of clears. These dealers possibly have in mind 
the present grading rules of extra *A*, which provide 
that 80 per cent of the shingles shall be clear and the 
remaining 20 per cent have defects within 10 inches of the 
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butts. To those who take this position I desire to say Nature has been most lavish in her heritage to us in the taries ae oe ee > ° 

, nae : : ; ature has st lavis H aries of lumber association: » defense the 
that in my opinion no roof is stronger than its weakest way of highly useful and valuable timber; our red cedar is fobs Re be eiations in the defense of their 
part; that a roof laid with 80 per cent clear shingles and organization. 


20 per cent with defects within .10 inches of the butts is 
no stronger or more serviceable than if the full 100 per cent 
were of the 10-inch clear butt variety. Now when we give 
you a thicker shingle, 10-inch clear butts, we would be 
viving you a roof covering that would outlast the present 
extra *A* shingle due to the increased thickness, and 
a shingle that we can deliver to you at practically the same 
price as the present stars, possibly at a slightly less price. 
The grade of clears will be better than our present grade 
since it is purposed to make them strictly clear. 


Life of a Red Cedar Shingle. 

Originally it was my thought that if the one thickness 
and two standard grades were adopted to make the thick- 
ness a compromise between the present thickness of clears 
and stars, but I find an almost unanimous demand that 
the thickness be not less than our present clears, which I am 
sure would be entirely satisfactory to Coast manufacturers. 
The life of a red cedar shingle depends on its thickness, for 
experience has practically proved that our shingles do’ not 
rot out but wear out. For this reason the new grades 
should appeal to the consumer- or home builder in the terri- 
tory now using the thin shingles. It is the experience of 
those engaged in the distribution of shingles that the terri- 
tory using the thick shingle is becoming larger each year and 
the demand for the thin. shingle proportionately decreasing. 
This of itself argues in favor of the change I propose. 

Another reason for abandoning our present grade of extra 
*A* shingles is due to the fact that it is the thinnest 
wooden shing zle on the market; cypress, white cedar, redwood 
and New Brunswick shingles are all manufactured of one 
thickness and approximately of the thickness of our extra 
clear. We have to sell our shingles in some territories in 
competition with shingles of other woods, and are at a dis- 
advantage by not being able to furnish a good grade of 
low-priced shingles of the thickness desired by the consumer 
who can not afford to buy our extra clears. 

We of the Coast feel that there are certain practices in 
connection with the applying of our shingles which operate 
against a larger consumption. One, that the proper nails are 
not always used to apply the shingles, and that not enough 
nails are used even if of the right kind. We do not like the 
demand for unusually wide shingles or the complaint that 
shingles do not run sufficiently wide. We know that shingles 
running from 3 to inches will make a better roof than 
shingles running much wider. The narrower shingle will not 
only make a better roof under like conditions but due to the 
fact that they are narrow will be better nailed to the roof. 


Wide shingles are more likely to split after they are on 
the roof, and the split may come at a point ‘where it 
will cause a leak, causing our shingles to be condemned ; 


a wide shingle will not be so thoroughly nailed as a narrow 


shingle and. is more likely to blow off and again reflect 
against red cedar shingles. If the proper nail is not used 
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it may after a time be eaten off, letting the shingle slip out 
of place and cause a leak, and again the head a of the nail 
may be so small as to pull through the shingle with the 
same result. In these matters the retail dealer is in a posi- 
tion to do effective missionary work, and no doubt a majority 
do. Again, the fact that four bunches of our shingles prop- 
erly applied and laid 41% inches to the weather will approx- 
imately cover one and one-fourth squares of roof, should 
be brought to the attention of the prospective buyer, and 
not permit him to compare the cost of four bunches of our 
shingles with the cost of one square of prepared roofing. 

Washington shingle manufacturers have done nothing in 
the past to promote their product; to extend the consuming 
markets. This work has been done by the wholesaler and 
the retailer. We appreciate the promotion work done by 
the retailer in the past, and as an evidence of which we 
have endeavored to protect him in the markets he has 
helped to create; we have left him to handle our shingles to 
the consumer without direct competition. This position can 
be made to serve either to increase consumption or to 
restrict consumption of our shingles. We want the retailer 
to receive a reasonable profit on such of our shingles he 
handles, but would with good reason condemn any policy 
which would stimulate the use of prepared roofings. There 
is no end to the competition the retailer has to combat in 
the sale of prepared roofings, while with shingles the only 
competition is among themselves. What we wish is closer 
cooperation along every line which will encourage increased 
consumption of our shingles in the territory already pro- 
moted, to open new markets, to encourage any movement 
which will better standardize our grades and maintain them 
to a point of general reliability, to assist us in preventing 
radical price variations if possible from time to time, and 
make the industry mutually profitable. a 

Firm Believer in Organization. 

I am a firm believer in organization and association 
cooperation along lines mutually beneficial end helpful. 
I am not in sympathy with arbitrary methods in association 
or individual effort. believe in furnishing the buyer what 
he wants and is willing to pay for. I believe if a buyer 
takes what I offer to sell at a mutually agreed price and 


terms he should not expect something different. I do not 
consider it equitable to sell one thing and deliver another 


and I am a firm believer in the faithful performance of 
all contracts and agreements no matter how badly it may 
hurt or the loss it may incur on either the buyer or the 
seller. I am not in sympathy with those making technical 
complaints or repudiatng contracts and obligations on simply 
technical grounds. I believe in a square deal under all cir- 
cumstances and conditions, for -which reason I unqualifiedly 
indorse the Code of Ethics as recommended by the American 
‘Lrades Congress, which your association had the honor to 
make posible at its Tacoma meeting, and have in every 
instance stood unanimously for its recommendations. 


FIFER, Seattle; A. 
Vicegerent Snark. 
Western District 


saper ior to all other woods due to the fact that it is practi- 

cally indestructible. It will protect the home from the 
changing weather conditions more thoroughly and for a 
longer time than will any other roof covering of wood or 
prepared roofing; it is in fact the wood everlasting if not 
ubused, and properly applied and cared for. Our cedar 
should be conservatively appropriated from time to time and 
made to serve the demands of the greatest number of people 
for the longest time. The man who has acquired our cedar 
only after great sacrifice and through unusual hardship is 
entitled to a reasonable price for it when needed for the 
public good; the man who contributes his strength and 
skill to prepare it for the market in convenient form for 
general and practical uses, who deprives himself and family 
of comforts and attractive surroundings, who risks his 
health, his life and his capital in this undertaking is also 
entitled to proper remuneration and reward in the “shape of 
a reasonable profit on the commodity he produces. With 
few exceptions neither of these classes who have toiled and 
sacrified for years have been rewarded with more than a 
bare existence due to one reason and another, but generally 
due to the unprofitable price at which he has been obliged 
to sell his shingles or cedar stumpage, which condition in 
part at least is occasioned by the attempt of the manufac- 
turer to serve two different sections of the country with 
different thicknesses and grades of shingles. 

If there is only a hope that the change proposed will 
result in a betterment and be to the advantage of the manu 
facturer without in any way injuring the retailer or con- 
sumer should it not be given a trial? The manufacturers 
of Washington’ shingles give employment. to thousands of 
wage workers who in turn support other thousands of 
dependents, and the combined thousands make up hundreds 
of growing communities in the State and if we can improve 
their condition without any sacrifice or cost worth men- 
tioning should we not do it and cheerfully? 


At the conclusion of his address Mr. Stine was asked 
by some one in the audience as to the best nail for use 
in nailing red cedar shingles. The question was answered 
by Fred A. Traill, manager of the Red Cedar Shingle 
Manufacturers’ Association, Seattle, who stated that a 
zine nail now on the market is supposed to be im- 
pervious to rust. Next to this he advised the use of the 
galvanized cut nail. 

B. J. Boorman, of Great Falls, Mont., believed Mr. 
Stine’s suggestions to be along the right line, and 
stated that he for years has advocated this move on the 
part of shingle manufacturers. Mr. Boorman suggested 


for the benefit of manufacturers present that more care 
be taken in packing shingles, as often only one nail is 
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used in nailing the bands on, with the result that when 
the consignment reaches destination it is found in bad 
shape. 

In answering this Col. Stine stated that the one-nail 
criticism applies only to the packing of thin shingles, 
and were nothing but thick shingles made it would be 
found that they would always be well packed. 

T. W. Emerson, of Spokane, wanted to know if it was 
proposed to ship air dried or kiln dried shingles, and 
stated that if kiln dried he wanted to suggest that the 
weights be kept up to 180 pounds. 

Mr. Stine answered: ‘‘Gentlemen, we are no better 
pléased with the underweight proposition than you, and 
were we able to get a living price for our shingles 
the underweight scheme would soon be eliminated.’’ 

At the suggestion of Frank B. Cole, of Tacoma, that 
the matter be brought to a head, P. C. Palmer moved 
that it be left to the resolutions committee, the motion 
being carried. 


That Mythical ‘‘Trust.’’ 


The main event of the afternoon, an address by John 
W. Barry, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, on ‘‘The Mythical 
Lumber Trust,?? was next on the program. In intro- 
ducing Mr. Barry the president said: ‘‘He is a man 
whom we all know and love and one who always talks 
straight from the shoulder. He always has his fighting 
clothes on, and he has them on now. 

Interspersing the serious comments with funny stories, 
Mr. Barry talked for over an hour to an audience that 
gave him its every attention. He has the faculty of thor- 
oughly enthusing his hearers with the importance of 
his topic, and at the same time being able to tell a 
comical incident or story from time to time without the 
interest in the main subject being lost. 

‘The peacock may be a beautiful bird, but the stork 
delivers the goods.’’ Starting out with a few such as 
this, Mr. Barry soon had his audience good natured, 
and he then settled down to the serious discussion of 
the supposed lumber trust, the utter impossibility of it 
and the means that will be used by the indicted secre- 
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. Mr. Barry spoke on 
the lumber industry. 
the Sherman 
against some 


various problems now confronting 
First to receive consideration was 
antitrust law, under which indictments 
of the retail lumber associations have 
been brought. He went extensively into the history 
of the Sherman law in order to demonstrate that the 
law is being applied today in a manner never contem 
plated by its framers. He quoted a statement uttered 
by John Sherman himself during a debate preliminary 
to the passage of the law, to the effect that the bill was 
not intended to interfere in the slightest degree with 
voluntary associations made to affect public opinion or to 
advance the interests of a particular trade or occupation. 
Other statesmen responsible for the inception of the law 
have gone on record at various times to similar effect. 
Mr. Barry contended that the Sherman law has been 
interpreted recently in such a way as to work gross injus 
tice, as exemplified in the criminal and civil suits brought 
against certain lumber associations and their secretaries. 

There are two-classes of retailers in this country, Mr. 
Barry explained, local, community retailers and mail 
order retailers. Competition between these two factors 
has resulted in a bitter warfare, the ranks of mail- 
orderism holding few scruples as to the weapons em 
ployed. Mr. Barry considered much of the Government 
activity antagonistic to the lumber retailers as due to 
the instigation of the mail order interests. The law 
to prevent monopoly has been invoked by the mail order 
people as a means to bring about a monopoly of their 
own. 

With much wit and irony Mr. Barry disposed of the 
allegations regarding a so-called lumber trust. He cited 
a resolution passed by Congress commanding the Secre- 
tary of Commerce and Labor to investigate the lumber 
industry for the purpose of ascertaining whether there 
existed a combination to raise the price of lumber. 
That was in 1907. The secretary investigated every- 
thing and everybody for four years, and finally brought 
in a report that he had nothing to say regarding any 
trust. ‘*Why?’’ Mr. Barry asked. ‘‘ Because he could 
find no such thing.’’ 

Referring to the much debated question of high prices 
and the increased cost of living, Mr. Barry offered his 
opinion that they are due to the increased production of 
gold in this country during the last 10 years. The per 
capita circulation has increased over 50 per cent, and this 
is enough to account in a large degree for the alleged 
high cost of living. 

Mr. Barry had much to say with regard to the criminal 
and civil suits now pending. If ever brought to trial, 
which Mr. Barry very much doubted, particularly in the 
ease of the criminal suits, they would, he said, become 
famous in history, for they are virtually a trial of the 
twentieth century method of doing business. He hoped, 
however, the suits would be brought to a quick settle- 
ment, one way or the other, as settled conditions make 
tor good business. In closing, he urged the members 
of the association to support their officers, as the latter 
are working hard to bring order out of chaos and need 
encouragement. Mr. Barry’s address was attentively 
received, and was followed by prolonged applause. 


Supplies for Settlers on Government Lands. 


Secretary Porter read a circular letter, sent out by 
the Department of the Interior, concerning the selling 
at cost of building material to settlers on reclamation 
projects. This letter, on the letter head of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, United States Reclamation Service, 
signed by Project Engineer C. P. Williams, follows: 


POWELL, Wyo., Jan. 26.—The Secretary of the Powell 
Chamber of Commerce, Powell, Wyo.—Dear Sir: ‘Lhe Secre- 
tary of the Interior has issued an order authorizing the sale 
of cement and lumber to water users on Reclamation Service 
projects subject to certain restrictions. A copy of the order 
is transmitted herewith. 

Service Order No, 191. 

As a matter of economy of water and of the best develop- 
ment of the country to encourage the water users to employ 
‘ement in building the structures for handling water on the 
farm, in lining farm ditches, and any other works having to 
do with the distribution of water to the fields and orchards 
the Secretary of the Interior, in a letter dated December i4, 


1911, granted authority for the sale of cement and lumber by 
the Reclamation Service to water users on its projects, upon 
the following terms and conditions: 

Hereafter you are authorized to sell cement and lumber 
from the warehouse of the Reclamation Service to water 
users on reclamation projects in the vicinity, to be con- 


sumed on their respective farms in building and repairing 
structures for the beneficial use of water delivered through 
Government canals for the irrigation of such farms, and in 
lining farm ditches and any other works having to do with 
the distribution of such water. Such sales should be made 
et cost, including freight, and overhead charges. The cost 
should be carefully estimated so as to preclude the possibility 
of any loss to the reclamation fund. 

Inasmuch as the said use of materials to he thus sold is in 
effect enlargement and perfection of the projects constructed 
by the Government, I consider that sales under the stric- 
tions herein set forth do not enter into the field of private 
nterprise, and, therefore, can not properly be objected to 
as Governmental competition with private capital. 

C. D. Jones, of Miles City, Mont., stated that while 
the Government sales might not be great such action 
would nevertheless work a hardship on the retailers for 
the reason*that the Reclamation Service would buy all 
its lumber on one-half freight rate, and as this would not 
be generally known to consumers they would wonder 
why the retailers could not meet the prices offered by 
the Government. 

F. H. Hilliard, of Pocatello, Idaho, moved that a 
petition be prepared and placed at a convenient place 
for signatures to be forwarded to the Department of 
the Interior remonstrating against such action by it. 

The motion was carried and the following committee 
was appointed: F. B. Bartlet, Lewiston, Idaho; R. A. 
Hiscox, San Francisco, and C. D. Jones, Miles City, 
Mont. 

J. E. Owen, of Moore, Mout., moved that the matter 
be brought before the convention also by the resolu 
tions committee at Friday afternoon’s session, The mo 
tion carried. 

The session was then’ adjourned. 
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FRIDAY MORNING. 


Just before the Friday morning meeting was called 
to order, at 10 o’clock, by President Martin, Fred H. 
Gilman, of Seattle, announced that through the courtesy 
of the Cascade Lumber Co., North Yakima, Wash., five 
boxes of North Yakima apples were in the room and 
invited those present to help themselves. Needless to 
say the invitation was accepted. 


Improved Stock-Keeping Methods. 


H. A. Templeton, of Great Falls, Mont., one of the 
best known retailers in that State and president of the 
Montana retailers’ association, was the first speaker of 
the morning. He discussed ‘‘ Better Methods of Stock 
Keeping in Order to Keep Down Investment.’’ 


This paper has been prepared from the viewpoint of one 
who is in business for profit; to which class it is assumed 
we all belong. If there be among us a man who admires 
more than profits by fine large piles and extensive sheds well 
filled with good grades of lumber, and who is willing to 
pay for the gratification of his whim, I have nothing to 
say which will be of interest to him. Whenever the in 
vestment in business pays us less or even as little as the 
current interest rate on farm mortgages we will get out 
of business. 

We all know that the margin between buying price and 
selling price has been constantly on the decrease in the 
last several years. The volume of business done per yard 
has certainly decreased owing to the largely increased 
number of yards and the consequent cutting up of former 
territories. These two forces have acted concertedly to- 
ward a reduction of net returns on investment and for many 
of us the effect has been very nearly disastrous. Therefore, 
the method by which we are to maintain the proper ratio 
between investment and net profit is of greatest importance. 
In fact the absolute necessity of this is so obvious that no 
proot could be demanded. Yet the strange thing is that so 
many of us wander aimlessly along the beaten path doing 
nothing whatever to stay this deadly decline in returns per 
dollar on our business investment. 

The first thing to be done is the installation of modern 
and economical methods which will bring about a reduc- 
tion in operating expenses. The next thing is to reduce 
the investment to a point where the present yearly profit 
possible will be a reasonable return on that investment. 
We younger men listen with mouths open to the reminis- 
cences of you who sold lumber in these Western States 
15 or 20 years ago. You tell us of the days when there 
was one yard in a town of 1,000 to 5,000 people, with a 
territory 25 to 100 miles in radius and the sales ran up 
to what now seem fabulous amounts. 

Today these same towns have 3 to 5 yards each, with a 
territory having a radius of possibly 5 to 15 miles. The 
sales and net profit you tell us are possibly one-quarter 
what they were in the old days. But the investment? Just 
as large as it ever was, and possibly larger. I say the 
successful continuation of a business in this plight cer- 
tainly demands a reduction of investment in the same 
ratio as the sales and net profits have been reduced. It 
makes the difference between a good business and a poor 
one—success and failure. 

For example: A and B each own a yard in a town of 
500 to 1,000 people, where there is $40,000 to $50,000 of 
business annually. soth are business getters and aggres- 
sive with the result that the business is about equally 
divided. ‘The margin of profit is approximately the same 
and consequently the end of the year finds each with about 
the same amount of net profit—say a thousand dollars. 
Certainly, one would conclude, there is very little to 
choose between these two men and the condition of their 
businesses. Wait a minute! Whereas A has a total in- 
vestment in stock, real estate, buildings, and outstanding 
accounts of $10,000, B’s total investment foots up to $20,000, 


An Easy Matter to Decide. 


With this added information it is easy enough to choose 
between the two yards. A makes 10 per cent on his in- 
vestment; B makes 5 per cent on his. A’s business is 
prosperous and successful; B’s business could not be called 
good according to any definition. There is only one thing for 
B to do, and that is to reduce his investment to $10,000, 
and only when he has done this will his business be 
healthy and will he be able to meet his competitor on even 
ground. 

I would say that a shortening of the terms of sales and 
a reduction of outstanding accounts are the first steps 
to be taken. A reduction of stock the third and with that 
ion this paper is to deal especially. We all know 
the difficulty of selling something we have not got, and 
agree that it is absolutely essential to have what the cus- 
tomer needs when he needs it. It is largely in our power, 
however, to educate our trade as to what items of lumber 
they need and use. 

Pardon reference to personal interests, but to illustrate: 
Some time ago we established a yard in a new town out 
in the homestead country. The business in sight was not 
large and we could not see justification for a large in- 
vestment. Our stock was bought accordingly, and was 
made up of the regular items of dimension, 10 to 20 feet 
long: 12-inch No. 3 boards; mixed widths No. 3 boards; 
mixed widths No. 4 boards; 8-inch No. 2 shiplap; 6-inch 



















No. 2 pine flooring; 4-inch vertical grain fir flooring; 6-inch 
No. 2 drop siding; a small amount of C finish of each 
width ; extra *A* shingles; two sizes of two light windows; 
two sizes of four light windows; some stock doors, threaded 
felt; 30-pound building paper; 2-ply roofing, and only a 
few other items of regular stock. 





Our customers came in for their little shack and barn 
bills and were supplied from this stock to their entire 
satisfaction. They never thought of or mentioned No. 2 
shiplap, or No. 38 shiplap; 4-inch pine flooring or 6-inch 
pine flooring; extra *A* shingles or standard shingles, 
1-ply roofing or 38-ply roofing. Shiplap was shiplap; pine 
flooring was pine flooring; shingles were shingles, and so on 
down the line. 

A year later a competitor came in. Not a bad, mean 
competitor, but a good one; a nice fellow and a_ good 
lumberman. He went right at it though to get in a 
“complete stock’’ as his ads read. Before long he had No. 
1 drop siding, No. 2 drop siding and No. 3 drop siding: 
4-inch and 6-inch flooring; No. 2 and No. 8 shiplap; red 
cedar bevel siding and pine bevel siding. 

Our yard looked like a vanishing shadow compared to 
his. The trade began to specify grades and eall for long 
lengths. We simply had to come to it. Then they wanted 
3-ply and half-ply roofing, as well as all weights between, 
and were ever fearful lest they should not be given the 
grades and weights wanted, since they had found out there 
were such differences. 





Making a Long Story Short. 
To make a long story short, our investment doubled at 
that point inside of six months; and did the volume of 
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business or the net profits increase? Not a cent. Was 
our trade better cared for or better satisfied? Not a bit 
of it. 

This incident was one in the experience of a very smal! 
yard I know, but the same thing happens to the large yards 
in the large towns. Why introduce southern yellow pine 
to a trade already educated to and satisfied with fir and 
mountain larch finish? Why duplicate a stock of cedar 
with California redwood? Why carry every weight of red 
rosin paper on the list and some special weights besides? 

You can not give your trade any more for their money 
by so doing. You can not gain a reputation for having a 
more complete stock than your competitor, for he will add 
these items as rapidly as you do in self-defense. So I 
say the first thing is to educate your trade to a _ stock 
which the businesses will justify. Do not try to carry every 
item found on the list. If you already have your stock 
duplicated in all kinds of woods available and all weights 
of paper and roofing, start right in and cut out some of 
them. It is a hard job, but it can be done. A man does 
not have to injure his conscience to argue convincingly 
with a customer that a standard shingle is not as good a 
purchase for the money as the stars. You know as weil 
as I do that fir flooring is as good and better than yellow 
pine. Educate your trade to that point of view. 

No man ought to use 20-pound red rosin paper. It is 
no good. Then do not carry it. Half-ply roofing is but 
little better than tar felt. Then do not do your trade the 
injustice of tempting them with it. Two-ply or tar felt 
is better for the customer and better for you. 

Then as to the quantity of each item necessary. A cus- 
tomer wanting 1,000 feet of boards is as well satisfied to 
take them from a pile containing 4,000 feet as from one 
containing 10,000 feet. The only problem is to keep from 
reaching the bottom. One must manage to always have 
some left, for it is disastrous to any business to be for- 
ever out of stock, 

To one who has never made a special effort in that direc- 
tion, however, it is surprising to know how small an 
amount of stock will serve the purpose, if it is carefully 
watched and studied with a view to constantly providing 
for future needs by ordering mixed cars made up of small 
amounts of many items. ‘lwo by fours should be ordered 
in lots of 100 each instead of by the thousand; sheeting 
in lots of 5,000 feet instead of carloads. We must stop 
buying in a haphazard, take-a-chance manner and get down 








to the fine points of it, ordering only what is needed. Too 
many buyers have the crroneous idea that if they “get the 
price’ their mission is ended, nothing more being neces- 
sary than to fire in specifications in bulk as outlined by 
some subordinate or the yardmen. Such a plan of action 
passed muster all right in the good old days when sales 
ran high and the ctistomer was treated on the ‘Take it or 
Joeave it, there is another man _ waiting’ basis. Those 
methods do not do now days. We have come to the point 
of real merchandising. It takes a real salesman, utilizing 
real salesmanlike methods, to sell lumber, and his work must 
necessarily be backed up by intelligent and careful buying. 


In the Yard. 


In the yard make it a point to keep all of one item of 
stock in the same place. Do not scatter your 6-inch, 16- 
yoot flooring all over the shed in three or four differeni 
piles. Some day you will forget where one pile is, think 
you are out and order a lot more, which is not needed. 
Always keep copies of orders filed in an orderly way. Look 
tiem over carefully when placing further specifications, 
and Le sure you are not duplicating some item. ‘To para- 
phrase Patrick Henry, “Eternal vigilance is the price of 
doir.g business with a small stock.” 

For lineyard companies or others where the buyer is not 
right on the ground and familiar with the yard day by day 
a piece stock sheet record is all but essential. Sueh a 
record when properly kept shows exactly how many pieces 
of 2-inch dimension of each size and length is in the 
yard, and how many feet of each item of boards and 
products, 

Never buy anything which you do not need or stuff 
which is not regular stock in your yard, simply because it 
is cheap. It may look like easy money, but the l-end 
left over from an odd lot of stuff will eat up the profit, as 
well as clutter up your yard; or if all the lot is sold some 
of your customers will have taken a fancy to it and will 
demand more after the special lot is gone. There you are 
—either add it as a regular item of stock or have a dis- 
satisfied customer. 

Then in spite of every precaution the time frequently 
comes when a yard is long on one or two items of stock 
and short on others. It is then that another art of sales- 
manship is called into action. ‘The long item must be 
pushed incessantly. Not a man should come to the yard 
and get away without being tried out as a_ prospective 
buyer for some of it. Keep hammering away until you 
have that pile down where it belongs. 

Nothing gives the yard such a bad appearance as an old 
black pile. When a pile of boards get black they are 
twice as hard to move as when they were bright and new. 
Old, dull looking stock should be got rid of as quickly as 
possible at whatever price it will bring. It cumbers a yard 
und gives it a dismal appearance as well as tying up in- 
vestment which it does not deserve. ‘This nightmare of 
blackened, dried-out old lumber and musty, dirty millwork 
should be enough argument let alone all others in favor of 
a small stock. Show me a yard that carries a big stock 
in proportion to the sales, and where lumber is bought in 
large quantities, and Ill show you black piles; lumber 
that you or any other hard headed business man would 
not take at sixty cents on the dollar. Have a small, evenly 
balanced stock and keep it moving. 


Study Demand. 


Study the demands of your trade constantly. Keep a 
good supply of items which: are heavy sellers, find out 
which length of every item goes out most rapidly and plan 
your orders accordingly. Bear the special requirements of 
each season in mind and be prepared to fill them. 

You country yard owners, be long on bridge plank in 
June when the rains and consequent high-water washouts 
come. Be sure your sbiplap piles are well up at harvest 
time. The farmers will be building granaries soon. Avoid 
ordering plaster, lime or cement in the fall. Have your 
post pile low when snow flies, but see that you have plenty 
of tar paper in the warehouse. In short, be always vigi- 
lant and keep in touch with the demands of the season 
and the peculiar needs of your trade. Know your people 
and their needs, the way a musician knows the keys of a 
piano. Provide what they need when they need it and 
forever ayoid providing what they do not need and can not 
use. 

It is something of a tragedy to see a fine, big lot of 
B and B finish stowed away in the shed of a little country 
yard where the farmers only want to pay for No. 1 com- 
mon, with which to trim up their modest buildings: a big 
pile of No. 1 clear flooring in the shed and not a 2x4—16 
in the yard. <A tragedy indeed and one how often enacted. 

Within the last month I have been in a little country 
yard where there is 3,000 feet of as fine 1144, inch white 
pine finish in the shed as you can find any place. Three 
hundred feet would fill every order that yard will have 
for thick finish in a year. 

The consumer might offer the criticism that we are 
striving to get as much from him in the way of business 
ana profits as possible with as little outlay and investment 
as possible. When he makes this criticism he is  short- 
sighted indeed. Can any man stay in business without 
making interest on his investment? Certainly not. Who 
pays that interest? Mr. Consumer. If the investment is 
doubled by the accumulation of a lot of additional items 
for which there is litthe demand and a surplus of stock 
which the trade does not justify, does not the amount of 
that interest item necessarily increase, and must not Mr. 
Consumer pay that increased item in higher prices for the 
lumber which he buys? 

No, we would not wrong but benefit our trade. We 
would not increase the margin between the buying and 
the selling price, but decrease it if anything, and Istly 
but still of some importance we would not allow our busi- 
ness to continue in a half-hearted, half-profitable way, but 
make it prosperous and satisfying. 
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In closing, allow me this one suggestion: Go home and 
take a walk through your own yards, compute as nearly 
as possible the amount of dead stock you have on hand. 
By dead stock I mean not only the ‘worthless old junk 
which has accumulated, but that excess of good salable 
Jumber which is not necessary to supply the present demand. 
After making this computation in feet, reduce it to dollars 
and cents and you very probably will have a good sui- 
prise on hand. Go out again and classify your stock at 
jeast approximately into three divisions: 

Iirst, the good, bright, salable material in 
items in amounts not exceeding present needs. 

Second, regular items of stock in excess of 
but in reasonably bright and salable 

Third, old black lumber in all 
excess amounts of short lengths; 
in demand and compiratively unsalable ; 6-months-old lime, 
plaster and cement; odd and defective millwork and any 
other unsalable material which you have on hand. 

he first division will take care of itself. Keep the items 
of the second division constantly in mind and push the sale 
of them hard and constantly until they are eligible for en- 
try to division one, 

Ifang out the bargain sign on the third division and make 
2 price which will move it rapidly, regardless of what that 
price may be. Clear your yard of it within a reasonable 
period at any cost. This done your investment will be 
reduced, your yard will be more inviting and not only the 
appearance but the reality of prosperity will pervade your 
whole business. 


regular stock 
present needs, 
condition. 

grades and dimensions ; 
small left-over lots not 








In the discussion following Mr. Templeton’s address 


C, D. Jones, of the Yellowstone Lumber Co., Miles City, 
Mont., said that he did not believe in hanging out bar- 
gain signs. This might work all right for department 


stores, but lumber is a staple article, and when a bargain 
sign is hung out it is usually found that something is 
wrong with the article to be sold. 


A Spokesman for the Retailer. 


The Chair next introduced Fred H. Gilman, of Seattle, 
whose subject was ‘‘The Retailer—His Great Problem 
and its Solution.’’ My. Gilman said: 

The story i am 
by our Mr. E. C. 
is not able to be 


going to tell you was to have been 
Hole, and I regret very much 
present as he could tell it to 
much more interesting way than I can. My 
deliver to you a message that will awaken 
necessity of taking the lead as_ retail lumber 


told 
that he 
you in a 
idea is to 
you to the 
dealers in 


a’ movement that means so much to you. Those of you 
who were at the meeting of Montana Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association at) TWunters Hot Springs last July will re- 


member 


that I explained te you seme 
subject I 


am to discuss with you today. 
matter with myself or with the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
which I represent, and I trust you will pardon me for 
referring to the AMERICAN. LUMBERMAN, but I must do so 
in order to show you the necessity of joining in the work 
that should be done by every retail lumber dealer in this 
country. 

I might say that retail lumber 
iry are becoming aroused to the necessity cf protecting 
their own interests, and developing a locai atmosphere 
favorable for the growth of home and community inter- 
ests. . Representatives of our paper have delivered this 
message to retail lumber dealers in annual conventions in 
New York, Pennsylvania, Indiana and Ohio, and in fact 
all over the Middle West ‘and East during the last six weeks 


things about the 
It is not a personal 


dealers all over the coun- 


in the effort that is meeting with such great success of 
creating a countrywide interest in the matter. If there 


is any one thing on the top of this great green earth which 
should interest the lumber dealer today it is this greater 
ccmmunity development idea. 

Census figures show that the trend of population is to- 
ward the cities and away from towns and villages. This 
means that the ever increasing manufacturing industries 
and other great commercial enterprises are attracting thou- 
sands of our people to the city, and drawing them away 
from the country, their home towns and from the farms, 
with the result that the city is gaining while the country 





sections are losing. This is an abnormal development 
that is a serious menace to the prosperity =~ even the 
perpetuity of.our country .as a whole, and* must be 


combatted vigorously by 

There is nothing like getting a proper viewpoint of con- 
ditions and if something is the matter with you, try to 
see if you can not get the right perspective. A doctor 
came into a barber shop located in a building devoted to 
insurance business and the doctor asked the barber, ‘‘How 
is business?’ The barber answered that it was rotten. 
Then the barber asked the doctor how his business was and 
he said it also was rotten. One thought the agitation on 
the trust question was accountable and the other thought 
it was talk about political candidates. Each agreed that 
business was bad and that it was something outside of his 
own province that was the cause of the trouble. The fact 
about it, as explained by one of the bystanders, was that 
the barber was in a building occupied by a lot ef clerks 
who were using safety razors and the doctor was in the 
neighborhood of a Christian Science church. 

This new western country is not subject to the same 
conditions, of course, that prevail in the eastern states, 
but we should be ever mindful that the same conditions 
are likely to occur in this territory that are now occurring 
in the older states. It may not be known to the most of 
us that the State of Iowa has less population now than it 


local forces. 


had 10 years ago, and that 50 counties in the State of 
Illinois have less people in them now than they had 10 
years ago. Our country is changing very rapidly. Our 


small towns and farms are being neglected and the oppor- 
tunities at home are being overlooked for the more allur- 
ing advertised opportunities of some distant city. rhe 
bright lights of the city are attracting many of our young 


men, 

Farm Products 
_ We as a nation are 
farms for food. The 


Indispensable. 

dependent upon the products of our 
ar great cry against the high cost of 
living has arisen because multitudes of our people are 
struggling for existence in the cities when they should be 
tilling the soil and directing their energies along less 
crowded lines. We are becoming transformed from a na 


tion of farmers to a nation of manufacturers and_ shop- 
keepers. More people in our smaller towns and on our 
farms will cheapen the cost of living and improve us 
morally and physically, for the influence of the great city 
with its many pitfalls and snares in business as well as 
social life interferes with the normal development of com- 
merce and morality. Exactly the opposite is true of the 
influences of town and country, for it is there that char- 
acter and manhood are fostered by nature’s environment. 


This nation is crying out for 
rural communities—the essential 
ment. More thriving towns and more successful farms will 
mean a more eyen distribution of prosperity and greater 
opportunities for all our people. We people of the western 


greater development of our 
units of national develop- 





R. A. 


HISCOX, OF 
Who Responded to the 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. ; 
Address of Welcome, 


country, of the Pacific Slope, should more particularly 


realize the necessity of developing rural communities, and 
with the approach of the opening of the Panama Canal, 


which will bring without doubt 
immigrants from Europe to the 
there will be settlers for the rich and fertile agricultural 
lands west of the Rocky Mountains. These opportunities 
for settling upon our fine lands of the West must be put in 
as attractive a manner as possible before the prospective 
settlers that they may not become concentrated in the 
overcrowded cities of the Coast, to their detriment and the 
detriment of the country. The rural district must be made 
attractive to the prospective settler that it draw the neces- 
sary tillers of the soil. 

Our rural communities are crying for 
and greater development of their 
ties want their citizens to invest their money and time 
and talents in local improvements, in making the home 
towns bigger and better. They want their young people 
who are growing up to take advantage of the opportunities 
offered at home. ‘They want a greater civic pride and a 
greater feeling of friendliness and mutual dependence among 
one another, a greater cooperation in producing mutual suc- 


hundreds of thousands of 


ports of the Pacific coast, 





fuller recognition 
‘resources. Our communi- 


cess, prosperity and happiness. 
Lumber Dealers’ Interests at Stake. 

The community development idea is of primary impor 
tance; in fact, it is essential to the existence of the retail 
lumber deajer that he cultivate more than ever a feeling 
of friendship and kindliness toward the lumber business 


among the people of his community. He must let 
people know that he is a man of integrity, 
honorable business, that he desires to know, to anticipate 
and to meet their every need. He must show them that 
he wishes to cooperate with them as a citizen in working 
toward an end wherein all shall be benefited and that he is 
one of the most influential citizens in all movements for 
local betterment. He wants them to know that he has at 
heart the welfare of the entire community: he wants eaci 
individual of his community to feel that his lumber dealer 
is his friend. ‘ 


his home 
that his is an 


Misguided Public Sentiment Must Be Corrected. 


The lumber dealer has to contend, 


as you are well aware, 
with a sentiment altogether 


too prevalent, that: he belongs 














THE WESTERN 


‘ tional 


to a “robber 
grind out 


trust’ and that it is a 
of his customers 


mission to 
two 10 satisfy 


part of his 
an extra dollar or 








the lumber barons who : believed to control the lumbet 
market. No doubt there are some retail dealers who have 
thought that as long as this erroneous impression applied 


only to the lumber 

perhaps did not take 
tuken idea, for 
business in the 


manufacturers it 

pains to correct it 
anything that tends to 
eyes of the public affects your business. Mr. 
Retailer, as well as that of the manufacturer, and tends to 
drive the consumer to substitutes for lumber. There is no 
better way of correcting the misguided sentiment than by 
creating a favorable opinion of the lumber business, and 
this impression will naturally result from the lumberman’s 
activities and interest in his community’s welfare, and 
from his demonstrating that he is a dominant factor in the 
upbuilding of his community. 


Must Wield Local Influence. 

dealer is and by right ought to he one of 
the principal actors on the stage of his home town He 
should make it his duty to be more and more influential and 
potent in all the forward movements of his community 


hurt, and 
rhis is a mis 
injure the lumber 


would not 


The lumber 





Hie should study his community’s needs, he should join and 
cooperate with local improvement organizations of every 
class and character, not only performi the active work 








assigned him as, a member, but 
ing office in such organizations. 

Especially the lumber dealer should be a_ friend 
confidant of the editors of the local papers. ° Ile 
know the editor's views and let the editor know his views, 
in order that he may reach the editors in a way that will 
be appreciated by them, and secure their active and effective 
cooperation. He should use liberal space in the local papers 
to advertise his business and his advertisement should be 


making estions and tak 


sugg 





and ; 
shotia 


fresh, attractive and up to date and should be changed 
frequently. 
That all these things can be accomplished by the retail 


lumbermen has been demonstrated many 
months by the Community 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


times during recené 
Development campaign of the 
This campaign has assumed a na 
importance and a countrywide influence; it has 
brought out and developed new and valuable ideas in com 


munity development. It has cooperated with and induced 
cooperation among the merchants in a large number of 
towns, kelping them to build up their communities. On 
branch of this service designed especially to aid the lumber 
dealer provides him without any cost whatsoever with a 
series of the very best and strongest advertisements to pro 


mote his business through his local paper. This adver- 


tising service is sent without cost to every subscriber and, 
needless to say,. it is proving of great benefit to lumber 
dealers. It has impressed the readers of the local paper 
with the fact that Mr. Lumberman can say something inte: 


esting about his goods and 

only cf value but is at the same time 

eational. Likewise it shows that 

in the doctrine it is teaching. 
Broader Association Work Needed. 

In the conduct of retail lumber associations for the last 
15 or 26 years the secretaries have had many duties to 
perform. But the work of the secretary and of the 
ciation has concerned largely the relation of members to 
each other and with other branches of the lumber in 
dustry, giving little consideration to the relation of the 
retail lumber fraternity to the public or the attitude of the 
public toward it. 

That the associations 
amount of good, 


which is not 
authoritative and edu 
this great paper believes 


about his business 


assv- 


have accomplished a 
none can gainsay. 


wonderful 
But there is much work 


of a somewhat different kind to be done. New issues have 
arisen and are being constantly brought to the front and 
new methods must be adopted to meet them. Retailers 
in other lines have shown that ‘they can successfully fight 
the mail order house. To do so requires concerted effort 
of the whole community in which Mr. Retailer lives, and 
this concerted movement can be secured if the retailer 
directs it with proper attention to details and to local 


sentiment. It is possible for Mr. Retail Lumberman ti 
make his fellow merchants realize that the mail order house 
threatens other lines of retail business even more than it 
threatens the lumber business and to show other retailers 
that every dollar kept at home is a dollar added to the 
wealth of the community. Furthermore he can show those 
dealers that the community may get the habit of buying 
drygoods, boots and shoes, furniture, implements and in fact 
all kinds of merchandise, away from home, injuring not only 
Mr. Lumberman but every merchant. He can show them 
that the local merchants must organize for the purpose of 
building up the community as a whole. It should be the 
duty of those merchants to see to it that their local editors 
are enthused with the subject of building up their home 


town. The merchants should show their appreciation by 
cooperating with the local editors in carrying advertise- 
ments adequate to warrant the editors in devoting space 
and time to teach the public that the local retailers are 


progressive merchants, that it is unnecessary to buy out 
of town, that the home merchants will supply every want 


at fair and just prices. The editors must be enlisted in the 
work of creating a public sentiment and a public spirit that 


will enable the merchants of the town to take hold in a 
patriotic manner in promoting the interests of the town 
in a way that will command the respect, inspire the ad- 


miration and enlist the cooperation of all its people. 


Practical Plan Proposed. 


This brings me to the suggestion I want to make. As 
stated, the work of the association heretofore has been con- 


fined almost 
other 


entirely to the relations of 
and to other branches of the 


members with each 
industry, but now with 
must be confronted, the public 
association work as well as in 
association has taken the lead in many 


the changed conditions that 
considered, in 
things. 


must be 


other Your 
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things, its growth has been remarkable, and it is now the f want to emphasize what the gentleman has just said this agency that were opposed to the best interests of the 

third largest retail organization of lumbermen in the coun ‘elative to patronizing the local papers. ‘The truth of the community of Great Falls the Great Falls Tribune didn’t fj 

try. You have an able secretary and an excellent field “i ol is, aside from trade papers, the only means of pub- have space; the space was largely taken up with local : t 
man, and the suggestion is that your association take up licity in the communities in which we live is our home paper. patrons. ( 
the work of spreading the doctrine of Community Develop Now they can’t live without us, and they wouldn’t be there if So that after all you have to advertise more or less. : 
ment. ‘To do this, your field man should visit each member we were not there and we wouldn’t be there if they were not You want to do it judiciously. There is no question but 

of your association in his home town and help him start there, because we wouldn't want to live in a town where that of the cost of every commodity we have a percentage 2 
a movement for the development of his community. If the there wasn’t a local paper. * is represented in advertising, but we have to be judicious and 4 f 
movement has already been started the field man will aid Speaking of this development celalbii: one of the great- have an element of pull together with our local editors; and : 

in directing the movement in such a way that that particu- est elements in it I think is the local building and loan asso- a representative of the same paper that I have been telling 4 

lar locality will be built up and that business will remain ciations. I don’t know if that idea has developed in your about as I was leaving last Monday to come to the conven- N 
at home, that that point shall be the trading place for all western country to any great extent, but the loan and build- tion in this city, said to me: “Can't you furnish us a ‘ 

the people in that community. Under this plan your ing associations are the greatest one thing to my mind that detailed report of the convention? We want to have it 

secretary would work out a scheme whereby each point at can happen to any local “community. Speaking from experi- appear in the next Sunday’s paper,’ and now they have a 

which your association has a member shall become an active, ence, I want to say that the association with which I have list of the Aoage go things, the program and the attendance 

vperating force in the upbuilding of that particular com- been connected for 25 years has made the town in which I from the State of Montana, and I think there is no question 

munity. The association's representative should go with the live, and I believe there is no other town in Missouri today but what on Sunday morning there will be not only the 

retailer and call on other merchants in the town to wherein as many heads of families absolutely own or are Associated Press report of it but quite a graphic description. 

arouse a spirit of cooperation among all local merchants, owning their own homes, at a price per month for which So that I repeat that it is a matter of pull together and 

which will tend to make Mr. Retailer the most important they would pay (and sometimes less) rent for the same cooperation between the press and the retailers. 

factor in his community, a nucleus around which will house. [Everybody in the community is interested in it. Five Py an ae : 
levelop every move for local gag Seg It might be — hundred people are stockholders in it, and it is the ent Freak’’ Advertising. \ 
art of the plan to provide for the organization of sma clearing house in the community, and to have one of those 7 > 4 5 
~ al oenctatinas in ‘cocks county or State, these associa- organizations in your own office would be tue greatest element Joseph I. Barton, of the Pioneer Lumber & Coal Co., 
tions to have meetings to keep alive this public spirit, and the greatest item for success for the lumber business. North Yakima, Wash., stated that he is heartily in sym- { 
being subject, however, to the eure oo gs vo I can say that from my own experience. sate pathy with advertising locally. He, however, objected +0 
secretary of the association. In other words, these loca And another thing: If you had a goo¢ ui ing or loan id ° . he é ar ace : oe “5A 

organizations could endeavor to create a state-wide senti- association and you are properly interested in it, never a the practice of solicitors of all kinds of advertising 

ment, and be a part of the general plan to work out in a dollar of that money will go to buy mail order house building schemes coming around and wanting advertising on the ( 
larger ie the gern ot “ a gen ggg ie material. I give you that as a suggestion. plea that competitors had taken space, and suggested ; 
lumber dealers. This work upon le part of your associa- are ss - Sees Pat . Ee ‘ BS oaticaa * 

“ym “a ‘akin the retail auchante Yt all lines in every Local Advertising. that local assoc lations should be formed with a secretary 

community alive to the situation will be in line with the p , ; ; designated to act for them, and advertising schemes 

work that the National Federation of Retail Merchants is W. J. Owens, of Moore, Mont., gave his experience other than newspaper advertising be referred to this 

endeavoring to do, as will be explained to you by its secre- with the local paper, the editor of which he had culti- h 


tary, Mr. Moorehead, this afternoon, secretary. In his opinion, often there was not the right 


i ; feeling among lumber dealers in the same locality, and 

Retailer Must Be Dominant Pig Having the friendship of the local paper or the editor, a he suggested that it would be a good plan to get together 
To sum it up, what Mr. Retailer must do is to assume gentleman came into our community at this point and he had < ee . 3 

his proper relationship with respect to his fellow merchants lumber that he wanted to sell direct to the consumer, from at luncheon twice monthly, or something of this sort, 


vated as a friend, as follows: 


and to his community. He must become one of the mov- the mill to the consumer. He lives in Kalispell and his name so that all could work together and eliminate the jeal- 
ing spirits of that community and if he will rg Pe take time you can have if you want it. About the first thing he aid, ousv now prevailing. 

to consider he will see that it is possible for him to use realizing the importance of advertising what he had to sell, 7; . Nha , x : 
his time in planning for his community in such a manner he went to the local paper and asked for space in the paper. T. P. Smith, of the Pacific States Lumber Co., Ellens- 


as tu pay bigger dividends than he will earn sitting in his ‘The editor came to our office and wanted to know what we burg, Wash., had also had experience with freak adver- 
office and figuring discounts. He must oe Nag man thought about it. We said to him like this: “If you want  tising schemes. He said that in one instance when a 
in the development of the community and in cooperating to put his advertising matter in the paper, take out ours eT: é . a : “iene Nate 
with other merchants and awakening the other merchants and put it in the space that we occupy, or more if he wants solicitor came to him for an ad in a hotel directory, 
to the necessity of all of them looking after the building up it,” and he said: “We don’t want his advertising. We the cost of which was $18, he simply turned him down 
et the whole town. The st J Se ac oT prefer to advertise our home a Rg _ no ce - and put $18 more advertising into the local paper, with 
and securing the influence of the local editor can no e that local paper, because of the friendship that was already . a 

too strongly emphasized. The retail lumberman should get existing when he came. We believe it is a good thing to the result that he was able to trace $180 worth of benefit 


the viewpoint of the local editor and the 7 sige had} have the friendship and cooperation of this paper. to the company, besides strengthening the good feeling 
then get his viewpoint. The retail lumber dealer shoulc ae ae between his company and the local paper. 

endeavor to have other merchants in the town use space C. D. Jones, of Miles City, wanted to know what to do ats ae 

in the local paper so that Mr. Editor can see ge oe is in ease you advertised in the local paper, and still failed Some Diversions. 

being backed in building up the community anc alking ie, a : ‘ : eh is es apes Sahin: sata : 
about it in his columns in that the merchants of that com. to gain the good will of the paper. He stated that in Further discussion on the matter was cut short by 





LEWIS SCHWAGER, SEATTLE J. D. BUTLER, SEATTLE. L. G. HORTON, SEATTLE. c. C. BRONSON, SEATTLE. 
MEMBERS OF THE GENERAL COMMITTEE IN CHARGE OF ENTERTAINMENT. 


munity are spending money with him. As you all know — his home town, the lumber retailers did extensive adver- President Martin, because of lack of time, and Secretary 
the most effective way to reach the country editor is 19  tising, yet when a ‘‘direct to the consumer concern’’ Porter read a day letter telegram from George W. 
aaaees ve Bt will nae te uae exag one J ogg so wanted advertising it was given it, and when the Hotchkiss and George Wilson Jones, from Chicago, 
known men in the locality in which he lives. editor was asked about it by the retailers, they were respectively secretary emeritus and acting secretary of 





BE ng size = the situation as it is in _ ~~ town. told that the ‘‘ Lumbermen were robbing the people any- the Illinois Lumber & Builders’ Supply Dealers’ Asso- 
1en the banker returns from a trip to another town an GST) ‘ Big BR ae, ‘: ‘ 5 ae ee . 

interview with him appears in the paper. When a doctor W2@Y- He was answered by Fred H. Gilman, who said: ciation: 

or lawyer does something it is mentioned, but Mr. Lumber ‘*Get busy with the other merchants of the town, and A. L. Porter, Secretary, Seattle, Wash.: Greetings and 
Dealer does not often get into the columns of the paper. you will find that you can soon show that paper where best wishes for a well attended, enthusiastic meeting from 
The lumber dealer should be known in his community, 4 sc enikta ies interests sater to local advertinine.?” Hotchkiss, Jones, Gorsuch, Lachmund, Scearce and Hollis, 
he should be on friendly terms with the people who are  't 1S to 1ts best 1 ests to cater to 1océ vertising. Illinois having a fine, enthusiastic meeting and has voted 
e “cepa et Lege 5 : > > ‘ , d eras Fain é 
his neighbors, and his possible customers, and they should B. J. Boorman, Great Falls, Mont., after remarking unanimously to join in general defense for its full share in 
be impressed with the fact that he is a good eee that he had come to the meeting with the express pur- work and finances. HOTCHKISS AND JONES. 
and a good citizen, and that he will treat them right. He eh a a 4 _ « &s P . 
should use space in the local papers to tell his story, and Pose of keeping still, but was unable to pass such an It was then announced that all members should repair 
he should impress the editor with the fact that he is ane important subject without saying something, related his immediately after the session was adjourned to the side 
Steer aabnae Gertabaion ron Sgn bs — fe yg wen experience with the local paper as follows: of the hotel, where a group picture would be taken of 
abo 1nys ertaining oO its wells > J Te Cc ‘ ": v ; ’ - ' “4 a . 

dpalor's position in his community is growing, and instead I will tell a little experience that happened in Montana. those present. Mr. Palmer, from North Yakima, urged 
of sitting in his office waiting for something to come to About six months ago one of our leading papers in Great ¢ach member to secure two of the Yakima apples sent 


him he should be on the lookout for customers; he should Falls had several display ads of ‘‘save 50 per cent” and so 


be making friends and be thoroughly familiar with the 0m getting your mill supplies from so and so, and the con- OVer by the Cascade Lumber Co. and hold them con- 





various conditions of the country, and feel that 1912 is the tractors were boosting those concerns selling direct to the spicuously in the picture. This, however, did not please 

opportune time to lay the foundation for 1913. His busi- consumer, and it was getting obnoxious. I was a_personal W. J. Waldie, who stated that he was from Hood River, 

ness will be just as big next year as he plans for it to be. friend and have been for a good many years of the editor O t} ted le country. Hi . 

He must be a progressive merchant; he must use the latest and proprietor of this particular newspaper, and I was dele- iy SR See See, Oey: ee nen, 

and best methods in conducting his ‘business. His yard and gated to go to see him and have a conference as to why however, were laughed aside by the members. 

his business methods must be reflections of himself and he. this. was done, and he went into the thing very thoroughly : : 

should be the kind of a man that will command the respect ‘2nd told me how the advertising was controlled in many ; Shingles Again. 

of the people and do full credit to the position to which instances ; that advertising was negotiated with an advertis- ; : 

he aspires—that of leadership in all that is best. ing bureau and he had no choice so long as he had the space Regarding Col. H. 8. Stine’s recommendation on two 
It is possible to make the lumberman the foremost mer- ‘nd the goods were as represented; that he had no right to 


‘ # : : : » grades and one thickness of shingles, Secretary Porter 
chant of the town, and we firmly believe that if he will refuse that advertising ; it was considered in restraint of a bad tl t th itt . . ti ‘ : ok iad : 
follow out the plan outlined he will work wonders in his trade; not only had it been passed upon by the Interstate Stated that the committee on resolutions wanted some 
business and his business will in turn pay in big dividends, | Commerce Commission but also by the best lawyers, and’he indication from the members as to what action should 


not only in money but in satisfaction that can not be explained to me the positon in which his paper was in in be taken. Messrs. Boorman and Allen, both members of 

bought. refusing it, I said: “Can't we get around this some way? I 1 tt 1 d "th t th ton 

I was willing to take any suggestion, and he said they were the resolutions commi ee, also urge hat the members 

Considerable discussion followed Mr. Gilman’s ad- running a paper for profit upon the capital invested and were discuss the matter at the time, as it would probably be 
dress. President Martin, heartily concurring in the move- entitled to reasonable remuneration for it, and if the lum- 


bermen in the local paper would give the patronage that the the last chance, owing to the large number of things to 


ment, stated that he had taken the matter up with his paper was entitled to they would prefer it to any foreign be taken up at the afternoon session. 


home merchants’ association, and had suggested to it patronage they could get. I said: ee ee ee feos oh J. E. Lane, being opposed to the proposed change, 
the . os advertiains , ittee be ¢ . if Sears, Roebuck & Co. or Montgomery ard & Co. should, * peg . 

that a strong advertising committe be ippointed to through this advertising agency, ask for apace in your paper’: stated that the thick shingles find their largest sale east 
take the matter up with the retailers of the city, espe- 


: would you feel at liberty to accept such patronage?’ And of the Missouri River and the thin shingles west of the 
cially lumbermen, as they are poor advertisers in local he at once said: “I don’t think the merchants on Central Missouri, and for this reason it became a local ques- 


papers. He concluded his remarks with ‘‘ This, gentle- pohbanaaec’ would stand for it. I don’t think they would for a tion. He could see no reason for changing the estab- 
men, is one of the greatest questions before the retailer But after a little conference I assured the lumbermen— lished grades on which a good business has been worked 
today.’?’ there are seven in the city of Great F me cy ace up by the yards. 
* ?. hee vert ‘ - 2 4 Falls Tribune was all right in sentiment. thought a little } “d * * 'g 
J. R. Moorehead of Lexington, Mo., another enthu patronage would fix the matter up, and we commenced to W. B. Dean, of the Diamond Match Co., Chico, Cal., 


siast on this matter, said: give him a little patronage, and as these ads came in from however, concurred with Mr. Stine, in that it would sim- 
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plify both manufacturing and selling, and stated that 
the thick shingles -would cost no more than the thin, 
owing to the fact that the difference in price would be 
absorbed because of the lower cost of manufacturing. 
Mr. Dean believed the shingles would give better satis 
faction to all. 

Owing to lack of time further discussion of the subject 
was postponed until the afternoon session. 
The morning session then adjourned. 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON. 


At the opening of the Friday afternoon session an in 
teresting talk, not on the program, was made by Leonard 
Bronson, of Tacoma, manager of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association. Mr. Bronson’s remarks 
were directed along the lines of advertising wood as 
against substitutes, and he urged the retailers to back up 
the advertising work that will soon be started by the 
lumber manufacturers of the country. 

The audience, which by the way filled the room to 
overflowing, being the largest of the convention, was as 
a whole in sympathy with Mr. Bronson’s plans, as was 
proved by resolutions afterward unanimously adopted. 

Mr. Bronson’s talk follows: 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, lumbermen of the Western 
States: I suppose that I should address you as lumber- 
men, though I sometimes doubt if most of you are entitled 
to be called lumbermen. You are dealers, many of you, I 
fear, and growing to be more so, in building material and 
miscellaneous commodities, and I want, before I get through, 
to put it up to you whether you have gained really by 
your diversity of interests and diversity in your business. 

I am not an orator, I am sorry to say, like my friend 
Mr. Barry. I have no silver tongue and I can not take 
much of your time, because I could not interest you very 
long, because my work has been too general to make it 
as specific as it should be in a gathering like this. But* 
I want to emphasize a little bit what appeals to lumber 
manufacturers, from a purely business and financial stand- 
point, and which appeals, perhaps first sentimentally, but 
virtually will appeal to you also from that same stand- 
point; namely, the danger there is in your business, as 
well as ours, in the unwise pushing of the substitutes for 
lumber. 

I do not stand in the way of progress. 
do that. would not go back to wooden sidewalks if we 
could. We believe in the use of cement and iron and steel 
or anything else in its proper place, where it is demon- 


I do not mean to 
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tions of the trade are not so well defined. 
to handle these substitutes you begin to handle things which 


When you begin 
are distributed in all sorts of ways and you don’t know 
what they are going to be and you are educating the peo 
ple. For you are the educators of the consumer, as the 
manufacturer and wholesaler can not be. You are edu 
cating your customers to use the things which a mail order 
house can sell right over your heads to them. If the re- 
tail lumbermen over the United States had generally resisted 
the demand for the substitutes for lumber—if you had 
sought within reasonable bounds to educate the people along 
the lines of lumber, rather than not only to coincide with 
their wishes but even to educate them in behalf of the 
substitutes, you would not have half of the trouble with 
the mail order houses that you are having today. I think 
that is business. I think that is fair. 
The Best Building Material. 

The National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, repre 
senting the various lumber manufacturing associations which 
deal with particular sections of the country, has decided 
to go to the consumer first and tell the consumer that 
for this purpose, and this and this—for a multitude of 
purposes—-lumber is better than any of its substitutes. We 
will recognize their place, but we will try to show the 
people that the best building material under ordinary 
circumstances and for most purposes is lumber; that it 
has its place in heavy construction; that it has its place 
in domestic utility. All through life we deal with lumber 
and we can better use lumber than any such multitude of 
things. We are going to tell them that, and you are the 
ones that as lumbermen—not as general building material 


dealers and so forth—that will profit by it. You are the 
ones that will profit by it as lumbermen. 
Cooperation Asked. 

We want your assistance and sympathy in that cam 

paign. We want to feel that when we tell the truth about 

lumber or shingles or the general uses we have you, who 


are in personal contact with the consumer, to back up our 
statements and claims. We believe that if you will do 
so it will be not only for our benefit, but for yours also; 
that you will continue a business which is well defined in its 
channels, the organization of which will be sustained by 
the courts, I fully believe, where it is now being attacked: 
and you will have a business that will give you your legiti- 
mate profit, as free as possible from outside, unwarranted, 
unscrupulous competition. 
The Retailer’s Influence With Trade. 

We do not ask you to stultify yourselves. We recognize 
that also you must meet the demand; that is true. If your 
customer comes to you and demands something if it is 
at all in your line you are going to supply it, but very 
largely you can make that demand or kill it. The printed 
page may do something—may do a great deal perhaps 
but personal contact, man to man, is far more powerful, 
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the facts. The truth is what we want, and I don't believ 
it is going to hurt the retail lumbermen at all. In fact, | 
think the outcome of these transactions is going to be a 


clearing of the atmosphere, and that it will reinstate you 
all, and if they are going to bring any suits against the 
manufacturers [ hope they will bring them just as soon as 


done with. 

all I want to say on that subject, simply 
your cordia! support of the advertising 
are about to begin, for it is financed 
but the final arrangements have to be 


possible and have it 
I believe that is 
to invite and ask 
campaign that we 
and now nothing 

made. 
Uniformity of Standards. 


A point that I want to speak about, another little thing, 





is where I want to ask your cooperation also. We believe 
that one of the greatest menaces in the business is the 
multiplicity of standards; different thicknesses and widths 
You have no certainty about getting flooring from the dif 
ferent mills and different sections of the country, or even 
different mills, that will match. That should be over- 
come. Patterns should be unified and simplified until you 
can buy goods with the confidence that they will fit with 
goods that you bought before or the stock you have on 
hand. It will save expense, save yard room and shed 
room and everything of the sort. But that is going to 
be done by the National Manufacturers’ Association, repre 
senting all the manufacturers. It is a difficult job, for 
we have to recognize custom. We have to recognize the 
needs of the consumer and the custom of the builder, and 


we have got to try to produce one thing that will be as nearly 
as possible in accord with present custom and present con 
ditions as possible. Yet when we have done it everybody 
will find some changes. Probably it will be more nearly 
like the yellow pine standards than anything else, for yellow 
pine furnishes about 40 per cent of the structural material 
of this country and they have standards maintained for 
several years, very acceptable to the retailers, but even that 
standard will have to be changed, and what I ask you is 


when the new standards are put up to you—it may not be 
for a year—but when they do come to you look at them 
with open minds and be willing to concede something. 
Do not find fault with them unnecessarily, but know that 
the change was necessary and simply do your part. J 
believe that that particular work of the National Lumber 


the best things 
entire lumber 
we want your 
will ask for 


one of 
the 
and 


Manufacturers’ Association is 
the entire industry and for 
that we have attempted, c 
operation in that also. We 
advice. We will want to know what you prefer, and all 
that, but when we have all that information we will have 
to average it all up and produce a thing that will suit the 
greatest number, and that will mean that you will get 
some things that you are not used to, though they may be 
just as good and just as usable; but do not allow custom, 
as I know you will not allow prejudice, to influence your 
judgment of them; make it easy to introduce that reform. 
“7 thank you very much. [Applause. ] 
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strated or shows a fair prospect of being a better thing, 
but we believe that the lumber business has been deprived 
of a. vast amount of trade that probably belongs to it. Are 
you lumbermen? I heard some very interesting figures 
the other day as to actual experience, drawn from its 
books, of one of the largest systems of line yards in this 
country. A lumber concern—a big one—with over a hun- 
dred yards and it is interested in lumber, because it pro- 
duces lumber and does not produce cement, and yet—I am 
sorry I haven’t the figures before me, but it is something 
like this: Ten years ago, three cars in 100 of the stuif 
brought into the yard was cement. ‘The proportion of ce- 
ment increased every year until now it is about one car 
of cement to three and one-quarter of lumber in 1911. Other 
things have come in in the same way. 

Now, I imagine that most of you are lumbermen by 
perhaps heredity; perhaps your fathers were lumbermen. 
You are lumbermen by training and natural inclination and 


by experience, yet now you are dealing in all sorts of 
things. I would like to have each of you, when you get 


home, just think about the changes in business that you 


have seen in the last few years in your own_ business, 
and figure up what it has profited you; what has been 


the new competition you have met. 
Lumber in Its Place. 


We are a_ lumber trust, I believe; all of us together. 
I am charged sometimes with being the head of the lumber 
trust manufacturers. The charges have not got definite 
enough yet so that I am indicted, or any of the leaders of 
the manufacturing organization. Of course it has gotten 
more definite with you, and you know what it is to be a 
trust. I only know about the charges; but notwithstanding 
that we can control all these things that we are having 
to do independently, and we are anxious that in some way 
or other lumber should be reinstated in its proper place; 
that it should have its own province, in which it is recog- 
nized and in which it is king, and we want ‘o have you 
see whether the changes have been to your advantage. I 
think they are against your sentiment. I think you would 
rather deal in lumber almost exclusively or as nearly ex- 
clusively as possible, rather than in all sorts of things you 
have to handle today. But you don’t. You are handling 
more and more of them and you are going out of an organ- 
ized business ; notwithstanding we deny it is a trust, it has 
a certain amount of organization. 


Educating the Consumer. 


The lumber business has been developed along 
defined lines. We recognize the manufacturer, the whole- 
saler in his place and the retailer in his. Now, as soon 
as you get out of the lumber business you get into a busi- 
hess that is not so carefully organized. The ethical rela- 


pretty well 


and if we can have your assistance in all legitimate ways 
in keeping lumber before the people in the right way our 
difficulties and yours, as they stand today, and as they 
will be in the future, will largely be solved. 

Now that is really about all I think I have to say on 
that subject, except that it goes necessarily as a part of 
the plan, the kind of publicity that is going to teach the 
people facts about the lumber business; that it is not a 
trust, a horrible dragon which threatens to swallow them 
all. We are going to use advertising first and then what 
may be called distinct from advertising—-publicity. And in 
that you are going to profit with us if it has any success 
at all. 





The Law’s Exoneration Welcomed. 


I know there is a feeling in all branches of lumber busi- 
ness that the attacks on the lumber business are outrageous 
and we are inclined to blame the officials that are con- 
ducting these investigations and these prosecutions. I do 
not believe that you ought to feel that way. I do not 
think the officials are acting simply under pressure of 
the public clamor, public prejudice. The sooner that whole 
thing comes out in the courts by an open trial the sooner 
our skirts will be cleared and the sooner the lumber busi- 
ness will be reinstated as a reputable business. No longer 
then will it be possible for a2 man to insinuate that be- 
cause you are a lumberman you are a thief. I think it is 
a fact that any of you, known to be lumbermen, are liable 
to insult at any time, in the hotel corridor or on the train. 
Ifow many of you, when it is known to your seatmate 
or somebody in the hotel lobby to whom you might casually 
have said you were in the lumber business, may imme- 
diately have heard: ‘‘Aha, you belong to the lumber trust, 
do you; you are one of those fellows?’ I believe it is well 
to thresh that thing all out, and the people I represent, the 
manufacturers, not only welcome it but demand an investi- 
gation, and if they want to put it into the courts all right: 
jet them put it there. There is where the honorable answer 
is made to these things. 


Status of the Prosecution. 


One of the most esteemed retail lumber secretaries in the 
country, one of the biggest, broadest men, has expressed a 


great deal of bitterness against Mr. Charles McKercher, 
thinking he was too severe, too bitter in conducting his 


investigations—his grand jury investigations. 
mistaken. Mr. MckKercher I believe is a fair man. His 
chief trouble is ignorance. Just the same as it with most 
of the people that are not lumbermen, an ignorant man is 
always likely to make mistakes and is open to make them, 
but Mr. McKercher is fair, and as a prosecuting officer his 
business is to get all the facts from the prosecution stand- 
point, and consequently I don’t blame Mr. McKercher so 
long as he is fair and means to be fair and will bring out 


I think he is 





Retail Merchants and the Parcels Post. 

‘“The next gentlemen,’’ said President Martin, in in- 
troducing J. R. Moorehead, of Lexington, Mo., ‘‘has 
made an exhaustive study of his subject and it is one in 
which we are all vitally interested.’’ 

Mr. Moorehead, the secretary of the National Federa 
tion of Retail Merchants, is a very earnest and forceful 
speaker, and he early had the entire attention of all 
present, many of whom had heard him speak and knew 
what to expect. His subject, ‘‘The National Federation 
of Retail Merchants and the Parcels Post,’’ had brought 
to the convention hall a number of retailers in othe 
lines than lumber, all of whom are deeply interested in 
the work being taken up by the federation. 

_Mr. Moorehead spoke mainly on matters pertaining 
to the National Federation of Retail Merchants, re- 
cently organized, of which he holds the position of 
secretary. As a preliminary he went into the subject 
of present business conditions throughout the country, 
indicating some of the large problems which confront 
the retailers. The retailers are, he said, assailed by 
many forces, among which mail order houses, the press, 
and self-seeking politicians are the most aggressive. 
He called attention to the report of the Tariff Com- 
mission on Schedule K, which by an unfair presenta- 
tion of facts raises the inference that the retailer is 
making an exorbitant profit on wool clothing. This is 
an example of how that false position in which the 
retailer finds himself before the public nowadays is 
brought about. The high cost of living is another 
point on which the retailers have unjustly 
accused. 

With regard to the high cost of living Mr. Moore- 
head had a solution of his own to offer. He said it 
might better be termed ‘‘the high cost of building,’’ 
and cited an interesting example which had come under 
his observation relative to a house costing $3,700, of 
which more than $1,500 had been expended in luxuries 
and modern improvements which would not have been 
considered necessary 20 years ago. When the Presi- 
dent appoints a commission to investigate the high 
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cost of living, Mr. Moorehead suggested that the 
retailers should make it their business to point out 
to the commission that the problem is not so much 
‘*the high cost of living’’ as ‘‘the cost ot high 
living.’’ 

This led to a consideration of the National Feder 
ation of Retail Merchants, its purpose and functions. 
The federation had its inception at a meeting held 
in Chieago last October, at which 235 business men 
from all over the country representing 15 retail lines 
were gathered. The enthusiasm displayed at tms 
meeting convinced ail present that the organization 
was destined to enjoy a successful career. It is not 
the purpose of the federation, Mr. Moorehead ex 
plained, to displace any organization now in exist 
ence. The federation depends upon the support of 
subsidiary organizations for its existence and never 
could do without them. The objects of the federation 
are—to safeguard and serve the interests of all retail 
merchants; to oppose all unjust legislation detrimental 
to retail merchants; to promote all just legislation 
designed for the benefit of retail merchants; to demon 
strate the economic necessity of retail merchants in 
their service performed to manufacturers and con 
sumers; to cooperate with all other organizations hay 
ing for their object the best interests of commerce. 

Everybody in this country is organized, as Mr. 
Moorehead expressed it, ‘‘from the hod-carrier to 
Standard Oil’’—everybody but the retail merchants, 
until recently. He considered this tardiness to be 
due largely to the confidence which the retailers placed 
in politicians, instead of taking matters into their 
own hands. 

‘*The trouble with the retailers,’’ he said, ‘‘is that 
they have been thinking about their parties at elec- 
tion time instead of the retail business. It is time for 
them to realize that in organization lies strength; and 
once strong and able to put forward a bold front, 
they will not be subject to so many attacks.’’ 

Mr. Moorehead took occasion to thank the trade 
journals of the country for their active support of 
the new federation. None of them had failed to give 
space to the matter which he, as secretary, had sent 
them, and in most eases had lent 
own. 

The results so far accomplished by the federation 
have been gratifying and profitable. An invitation 
was extended by the Senate Committee on Interstate 
Commerce to send a representative of the federation 
to appear before it and state the case of the 
retail merchants. Mr. Moorehead accepted and was 
received cordially and given a respectful hearing. He 
charged the committee not to forget, when it came 
time to amend the Sherman law, that there are a 
million and a quarter retail merchants in this country 
that expect to be considered in any legislation that 
is undertaken. 

Mr. Moorehead’s reception by the Parcels Post Com- 
mittee, however, was not so cordial. The attitude of 
the chairman was inimical, it being apparent that his 
mind was already made up in favor of the project. 
Mr. Moorehead rounded off this part of his address 
by stating that there is a woeful lack of knowledge 
as to what the parcels post means, the newspaper press 
having disseminated a great deal of false information 
with regard to its advantages, consequently the diffi- 
culty of fighting it will be all the greater. It is one 
of the foremost objects of the federation to get the 
real facts before the people and before the people’s 
representatives in Congress in order that this baneful 
project be snuffed out. 

Another purpose earnestly to be undertaken by the 
federation is to penetrate the fog of doubt and mystery 
surrounding the operation of the Sherman law and 
learn where the retailers and their associations stand 
in relation to law and justice. The federation will 
pursue this object, Mr. Moorehead averred, until the 
law is made plain enough so that 
read.’’ 

In closing, Mr. Moorehead touched upon the great 
revival of local commercial clubs in this country, 
attributing a large share of it to the community 
building campaign of the AMERICAN LuMBERMAN. He 
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saw great reason for hope in this activity, and urged 
each delegate present at the convention to go home 
and start one of these local organizations, each of 
which might become an underlying unit of the National 
Federation. He also urged the formation of State 
associations. The wider the extent of the association 
idea and the more efficient the organization thereof, 
the more potent will be its influence and the more 
profitable its results. Prolonged applause followed 
upon the conelusion of Mr. Moorehead’s address. 


Tribute to a Friend of the Trade. 


As the time was short, at the close of Mr. Moore 
head’s address there was no discussion, but a report from 
the committee on resolutions was called for at once. 

H. M. Allen, of Billings, Mont., chairman of the com- 
mittee, read a number of resolutions that had been pre- 
pared, each of which was passed unanimously at the 
conclusion of its reading. 

Mr. Allen created a general feeling of sadness in the 
reading of a tribute to W. B. Judson, founder of the 
Northwestern Lumberman, one of the first two owners 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, whose death occurred last 
December at Pasadena, Cal. Mr. Judson was one of the 
greatest supporters of lumber retail associations and his 
death caused a vacancy that can not easily be filled, and 
produced a feeling of personal loss to every member 
who had known him. When the resolution had been read 
by Mr. Allen, the Chairman said: 

‘*In adopting this resolution let us bow our heads for 
one minute.’’ 


The resolution: 


WHEREAS, Early in the closing month of the last year 
there was recorded the death of that nestor of retail associa- 
tion work our old friend, Mr. W. B. Judson; and 


WHEREAS, Personally and in his capacity as a lumber 
newspaper man he was for more than a third of a century 
foremost in his advocacy of a high standard of ethics for 
lumbermen, and always gave freely of his time and talents 
in the development of the association idea; and 


WHEREAS, We, his friends of the Western Retail Lumber- 
men's Association, desire to record at this time some expres- 
sion of our respect, esteem and appreciation of him and his 
work; be it therefore 


Resolved, That while we shall sadly miss his every ready 
counsel and cheer we shall never be unmindful of his force- 
ful. intelligent work for our cause; and while our heartfelt 
sympathy goes out to his family and those who were nearest 
to him we feel a full measure of comfort must be theirs, as 
it is ours, in the thought that no man has more endeared 
himself to lumbermen of all classes all over the world 
than he 
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Community Development. 


Another resolution, enthusiastically passed, was one 
indorsing the community development idea and pledging 
the support of the association to the campaign now 
being waged: The text of this resolution appears 
on page 42, 


General Resolutions. 
Other resolutions. read and adopted follow: 


SHINGLES. 


Resolved, That we have listened with much interest to 
the splendid paper prepared by Col. HL. S. Stine, entitled 
“Two Grades and One Thickness of Shingles’; we believe 
the change as outlined and explained has merit, but would 
recommend that this convention take no action upon this 
matter at this time. 


GOVERNMENT PROSECUTIONS, 


WHEREAS, This association, in San Francisco, urged an 
investigation of its business by the Federal Government ; 
and 


WHEREAS, Our seeretary has submitted all our files and 
records for the inspection ot the officials of the Depart 
ment of Justice; and 

WHEREAS, The Department of Justice has begun actions 
in the courts of the United States against sister associa- 
tions, to test the legality of their organization, which is 
very similar to that of the Western Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we commend the officials of the Depart- 
ment of Justice for their prompt action in bringing these 
suits; and 

Resolved, Further, That we now urge that these cases be 
brought to a speedy trial and termination that the Ameri- 
can public may be fully informed that the retail lumber 
associations and their secretaries are, as we verily be- 
lieve, entirely innocent of any illegal act or restraint of 
trade within the meaning of the Sherman antitrust law. 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF RETAIL MERCIIANTS. 


Believing that the time has come when it is necessary 
for all classes of retail merchants to join hands for mutual 
protection, the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association 
hereby indorses the National Federation of Retail Mer 
chants as being the clearing house through which to make 
a united stand against the forces. that would eliminate 
the retailer, and the president is hereby ‘authorized and 
directed to appoint from three to five delegates to the 
next annual meeting of the Federation, with free powers 
to act in all matters necessary to our full coijperation and 
support. 

PARCELS POST. 


WHEREAS, The rates of transportation charged by. the 
express companies are in many instances excessive when 
judged by the returns upon capital invested; and 

WHEREAS, A _ reduction of these rates to a_ reasonable 
basis would, in a large measure, satisfy any demand for 
a parcels post without a most certain Federal postal defi- 
cit; and 

WHEREAS, The Interstate Commerce Commission is now 
making an exhaustive investigation of these express rates; 
therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion commend the action of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for having instituted such an investigation, to the 
end that equitable carrying charges may prevail and the 
transportation of small packages and parcels may be car- 
ried at a charge in proportion to the weight, distance and 
service rendered; and it is further the sense of this asso- 
ciation that the unit of western development must always 
be the small town and hamlet, which would be menaced 
by the passage of any parcels post law, and we further 
urger our membership to use all their immediate influence 
with their congressmen and senators against such a law. 


PUBLICITY. 


WHEREAS, The very interesting and instructive paper on 
“Forest Industry” presented by E. T. Allen, forester of the 
Western Forestry & Conservation Association, explains in 
simple and concrete form the intimate relationship which 
exists between the lumber industry and the public; and 


WHEREAS, It is the sense of this committee that the 
dissemination of the sentiments expressed should be given 
the widest publicity, with a view of creating a more mutual 
confidence between the lumber industry and the public at 
large; be it therefore 
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Resolved, That your committee recommends that Mr. Al 
len’s paper be condensed by the secretary and issued by this 
association; and be it further 

Resolved, That the press and every member of the West 
ern Retail Lumbermen’s Association use their best efforts 
to insure its widest distribution. 

SALES BY GOVERNMENT. 

WHEREAS, The Department of the Interior has issued an 
order authorizing the sale of cement and lumber to water 
users on Reclamation Service projects to be employed in 
building structures for handling water and lining farm 
ditches, and in any other works relating to the distribution 
of water to the fields and orehards; and 

WHEREAS, While we recognize the spirit which prompts 
the Department of the Interior in its efforts to conserve 
the water necessary for irrigation, through the use of 
cement and lumber lined laterals, we feel that the com 
petition of the Government in this matter should be lim 
ited to the material employed solely in the diversion and 
distribution of water, and for no other purposes, as the 
sale of lumber is distinctively a private and not a national 
function; therefore be it 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be forwarded 
to the Secretary of the Interior and to the various members 
of Congress interested in the territory embraced by this 
association. 








IN APPRECIATION, 

Resolved, That the thanks of this association be extend 
ed to KE, T. Allen, of Portland, Ore.; John W. Barry, of 
Cedar: Rapids, Iowa, and J. R. Moorehead, of Lexington, 
Mo., for their very able and illuminating addresses, which 
will have a strong influence toward clarifying the at- 
mosphere and crystallizing public sentiment along proper 
lines. 

Resolved, That we do hereby extend our hearty thanks 
to the management of the Washington Hotel for the many 
courtesies extended to us, which have added much to our 
pleasure and comfort. 

Resolved, That we express our appreciation to the daily 
papers of Seattle for courtesies shown us, and to the trade 
press, which consistently and continuously seeks to fur- 
ther the interests of the lumber industry in its various 
channels. We most heartily recommend that the moral and 
financial support of our membership be extended the trade 
press as a fitting and just recognition of its valuable sery- 
ices. 

Resolved, hat we give our thanks to the Underwood 
Typewriter Co. for courtesies in our behalf. 

Resolved, That we especially acknowledge the broad hos- 
pitality so generously bestowed upon our visiting members 
and Jadies at this, our ninth, annual convention by the 
ljumbermen of Seattle. The entertainment has been lavish, 
varied and enjoyable, and has been thoroughly appreciated ; 
but in a greater measure we desire properly to recognize 
the sincere spirit of brotherhood and comradeship which 
has been so markedly evinced during our stay as their 
guests, 

CONSERVATION, 

WHEREAS, The conservation of the timber resources of the 
United States is of paramount importance to the future 
welfare of this nation; and 

WHEREAS, We indorse every legitimate effort which may 
be made for the protection of state and National forests 
from the ravages of fire; be it 

Resolved, That we most earnestly indorse adequate state 
and Federal appropriations looking to the safeguarding 
of the standing timber of this country. ‘True conserva 
tion implies use, and forest destruction by fire is an un- 
necessary waste of a valuable national asset. 





PANAMA CANAL TOLLS. 

WHEREAS, The building of the Panama Canal is the great- 
est undertaking ever attempted b this Government, involving 
an expenditure of over $400,000,000 and having for its 
object the shortening of the distance between the Pacific 
and Atlantic coasts and the stimulation of our internal 
commerce, as well as providing a military highway to insure 
the protection of our seaboard cities; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That in order that the whole people of the 
United States may benefit by this great engineering project 
the question of freedom from tolls for American bottoms 
traversing the canal between the east and west coasts of 
the United States should be regarded as a necessary and 
proper national measure for the fostering and stimulating, 
the creating and maintaining of an American merchant 
marine. The fact ‘that the United States Navy must em- 
ploy foreign colliers to convoy our battleships is an exhi- 
bition of national unpreparedness, due to our lack of a 
sufficient number of American vessels to perform this nec- 
essary service, wherefore, be it 

Resolved, Ihat the Western Retail Lumbermen's Associa- 
tion does indorse the bill now before Congress looking to 
the freedom of tolls on American ships engaged in coastwise 
trade and urges upon our senators and congressmen to lend 
their assistance to securing the passage of a free toll bill. 


The New Officers. 


The nomination committee, of which H. A. Temple- 
ton, of Great Falls, Mont., was chairman, brought in 
the following recommendations for officers to serve for 
the ensuing year: 

Inasmuch as it would tend to further the general devel- 
opment of our association and interest in its work in the 
various sections of our territory to have each of these sec- 
tions represented as far as is possible on the directorate 
and in the officering of our association, your committee begs 
to recommend that it be our policy not to reélect directors 
or officers, except for the offices of secretary and treasurer, 








E. G. AMES, PORT GAMBLE, WASH. ; 
Entertainment Committee. 


ll. M. ALLEN, BILLINGS, MONT. ; 
Resolutions Committee. 





JOSEPH BLETHEN, OF SPOKANE, WASH. ; 
President Potlatch Association. 


and that so far as is expedient the officers and directors 
be chosen from several different states at each election. 

We take pleasure in submitting the following nominations 
for your consideration : 

President—J. E. Lane, Lewistown, Mont. 

Vice President—Robert Anderson, Logan, Utah. 

Directors for three years: John Kendall, Palouse, Wash. ; 
Cc. W. Gamble, North Yakima, Wash.; B. J. Boorman, Great 
Falls, Mont.; J. A. Borie, Pendleton, Ore., to fill term of 
Robert Anderson, resigned. 

C. PALMER, 
‘. ROBIE, 
A, TEMPLETON, Chairman, 





ER; 

1. 

I] 
The officers, os recommended, were 
elected. 

Calls from all parts of the hall for a talk by the new 
president resulted in a short speech by Mr. Lane. He 
complimented the retiring officers for the work they 
have done and promised to devote every effort during 
the coming year to the making of a still greater asso- 
ciation. He urged every member to do his share of the 
work and explained that one good way of helping would 
be for each to get a new member for the association 
before the next annual meeting. 

The coming year will be a history making one for 
the Western retailers’ association and its members in 
choosing Mr. Lane as their executive officer will find that 
they have made president a man who is a worker ana 
a fighter, one who has been ‘‘through the mill’’ him- 
self and has a reputation for doing things. 


unanimously 


The Conclusion. 


Then came the matter of selecting the place of meet 
ing for next year’s convention. I. B. Bartlett suggested 
Spokane as a city favorably located and in every way 
desirable for next year’s convention, and when put to 
a vote Spokane was accepted. 

At the suggestion of Secretary Porter F. H. Hilliard, 
of Pocatello, Idaho, moved that in the future the asso- 
ciation itself furnish the annual banquet, every one at- 
tending to be charged $2.50. The motion carried, after 
which the convention adjourned. 

Thus ended the ninth annual convention of the West- 
ern Retail Lumbermen’s Association, without doubt one 
of the most interesting and beneficial meetings ever held 
by the organization. 


THE MUTUAL INSURANCE SOCIETY. 


The ninth annual meeting of the Lumbermen’s Mutual 
Society, the insurance organization of the Western Re- 
tail Lumbermen’s Association, was called to order at 
11:00 o’clock Saturday morning by the president, F. H. 
Hilliard, of Pocatello, Idaho. The attendance was not 
large, on account of the Hoo-Hoo celebration and the 
attendant late hours of the night before, and also be 





cause the insurance meeting is usually largely a routine 
matter and therefore is not as well attended as it prob 
ably should be. 


Manager’s Annual Report. 


The reading of the annual statement of Manager A. 
I., Porter was disnensed with, as it had been distributed 
in printed form among those present. Mr. Porter, how 
ever, read his annual report, which was as follows: 

_We believe it is unnecessary at this time to enter into a 
discussion of the merits of mutual insurance or an explana- 
tion of the plan under which we operate, as you are all 
more or less familiar with same, and these who are not will 
be furnished information in detail upon request. 

t will be our purpose in the future, as in the past, to 
keep before all the retail lumber dealers of the western 
states the fact that our plan of insurance, year in and year 
out, is the best and most economical contract that can be 
purchased—when the liberality of our rider form, prompt 
payment and adjustment of losses, and the financial strength 
of the society are taken into consideration, 


The Last Year’s Work. 


The last year has been a successful one. While our 
losses have been a little heavier than usual, this is naturally 
to be expected on account of the increased volume of busi 
ness from year to year. ‘Lhe total losses paid members to 
date aggregate $90 88, with insurance in force on Decem- 
ber 31, 1911, of 477,000—a net increase of insurance 
in force over last year of $340,000. Out net assets have 
increased $14,000; the reserve fund increased $5,000; and 
the surplus fund $9,000. 

With over $109,000 of cash assets, our society is just 
entering a period of its existence when it should be mort 
successful than ever, because we are well advertised over 
the territory among the retail merchants; we haye the expe 
rience of nine years of operation from which to make aver 
ages, So the executive committee and the managing board 
are in a position to conduct its affairs in a manner which 
will give the member the lowest possible cost for his con 
tracts, coupled with ample security and ability of the 
society to meet its obligations. ; 

This year the assessments will be materially reduced, 
lessening the cost of your insurance 15 per cent under what 
it was in 1911; and we feel that even with this reduction 
we will still be able to report continued progress and in 
crease in surplus and assets at your next annual meeting. 













Fire Prevention. 


Your special attention is called to the fact that the pre- 
vention of fires is one of the greatest measures of conser- 
vation of the day. Franklin H. Wentworth, of Boston, 
secretary of the National Fire Prevention Association, re- 
cently gave a talk before Spokane business men, in which 
he graphically told of the terrifying loss by fire in the 
United States as compared with Europe. He condemned 
the use of the old fashioned match and called the American 
people the most wasteful race in the world; and in telling 
of the work of his association he gave a few pointers on 
Ways and means of preventing fires. 

Among other statements made by Mr. Wentworth was 
that the burning of two hundred and fifty million dollars’ 
worth of property each year is impoverishing the nation. 
He called special attention to the fact that the entire people 
of the country must pay this loss and that the annual tax 
for every person of the United States was more than $3. 
He stated that we were burning the equivalent of a $5,000 
home every ten minutes and that the fire loss for the last 
few years equaled $500 a minute, or at the rate of $30,000 
an hour. ‘The fire loss in European countries is 33 cents 
per capita against $3 in the United States. A $100,000 

says, astounds Europe. We think nothing of read- 
50,000 loss every second or third morning in the 

We are still paying for the loss at San Fran- 
cisco, Chicago, Baltimore and other great disasters. 

Most of his talk applies particularly to other lines than 
that of retail lumber yards; but from our experience in in- 
specting the various retail yards in our territory from day 
to day during the year, we believe it would pay handsome 
returns for each individual yard, if they were so equipped 
as to protect property when fire occurs. Our constant sug- 
gestion about water barrels, fire buckets, a goodly supply 
of old sacks which can be used, and wet down on the top 
of buildings and lumber piles, has no doubt saved our society 
a good many thousands of dollars. We know of one par- 
ticular instance where a large lumber yard in Montana 
would have burned last year had it not been for this slight 
protection which cost the owner of that yard only a few 
dollars. . : 

Gentlemen, if we could haye saved the ninety odd thou- 
sand which we have paid out in losses, think what it would 
mean to you in the reduced cost of your insurance 
even if we only saved half that amount. 









—yes, 


Fire Protection Equipment. 


We shall be glad indeed to furnish any member who 
wishes to equip his yard fully with fire fighting apparatus 
the names and addresses of reputable concerns who make 
appliances of this kind, and we urge you to cooperate with 
us and with one another in order that the extent of fire 
losses among the lumber yards of this territory be reduced 
to a very low minimum. Remember, gentlemen, that this 


is your company and that the cost of your insurance, now 
that we have a fair volume of business in force, depends 
largely, if not wholly, upon the amount of money we have 
to pay each year to those who suffer loss. : 

Our Mr. Graham will visit your yard sometime during 






KE. T. ALLEN, OF PORTLAND, ORE. ; W. LH. ESWORTHLY, FORT COLLINS, COLO. ; 
Western Forestry and Conservation Association. * 
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this year. I cannot tell you just when he will be at your 
place, but he will drop in unexpectedly, and we hope that 
he will find your yard in Al condition. 

Our by-laws have not been rewritten since the time when 
the society was organized, January 1, 1904. We have, 
therefore, revised the wording of the by-laws, which we 
will present for your consideration later on. ‘The plan has 
been changed in but one particular, and that is that we 
propose doing away entirely with series “A” and “B” and 
the two sets of books, combining all the insurance in the 
Lumbermen’s Mutual Society up to $6,000 maximum limit 
in one contract. 

My report as treasurer, which follows, has already been 
printed and published in the last issue of the Western Re- 
tail Lumberman and you also have a copy before you. Un- 
less there is a special request, we will not take the time to 
read the financial statement in detail. We have with us the 
detailed report of the Spokane Audit & Systems Co., which 
we will be glad indeed to have any member inspect. 

Statement of the 

Lumbermen’s Mutual Society. 
December 31, 1911. 
SERIES “A.” 
RECEIPTS. 
‘ash in Bank, January 1, 1911..........$ 
‘ash from Assessments .........ccceee 
sh from Deposit Premiums, new business 





ash from Deposit Premiums, renewals. 
ee eee a ye 
COONS FOPRld ..cccccecccccvescesccenseon 





ney account commissions 





$45,990.38 
Return preMiuMsS .....-.eeseeeees 
Transfer premiums 
Expenses— 

Postage and Office supplies 

Expe ns »— Directors 

Traveling and general expense. 3 

Salaries 

Adjusting expense 








I PET ee Eee CT Ee ere 
Re-insurance .......-+cccccees bei 
Fire losses for the year 1911......... 


10,000.00 
5, BiOUY. 00 


First mortgage loans, 1911 
Certificate of deposit 


“$40, 128.37 











Cash in bank, December 31, 1911 Sree 
ASSETS. 
‘ash in bank, December 31, 1911. -++-$ 5,862.01 
Yertificate Of GeEPOBit ...ccccccsvcscecscens 5,000.00 
Warrants, FACE .cccccccccsccsecescessrvese 1,262.70 
First mortgage 10AMS .....-cccccccesccece 17,000.00 
The Trustee Co., Hyde Block, “units Se eae 5,000.00 


7,500.00 
10, 000.00 


The Trustee Co., Eagle Block, units..... 
The Trustee Co., Temple Court, units.... 
Accrued interest, mot Gue..........e.see0% 
Unpaid deposit premiums...........cc.cees 
Assessments, receivable May Ist, ere 
Indiana Lumbermen’s Mutual Ins. Co..... 














ES DONO fo. w eck wk Sn de eee esis aaa $56,133.35 

Amount required to pay original deposit premium 
for every Contract im FOree 2... 0. cccccsesscves 33,918.25 
Surplus is ete Seine tobe : -$22.215.10 

LOSSES ITEMIZED. 
1911 

Jan. 7 St. Anthony Bldg. & Mfg. Co., Rigby, Ida.$ 2,875.00 
Jan. 38 Robinson-Greiner Co., Hanford, Wash.... 4.68 
Feb. 11 White River Lumber Co., Eltopia, Wash... 1,409.59 
July 17 Simpson-Morrow Lbr. Co., King Hill, Ida. 1,836.00 
July 18 Stritzel-Spaberg Lbr. Co., Polson, Mont.. 10.85 
Aug. 4 Tum-A-Lum Lbr. Co., Grass Valley, Ore.. 48.10 
Aug. 12 Tum-A-Lum Lumber Co., Adams, Ore.... 65.50 
Sept.11 Potlatch Lumber Co., Thornton, Wash... 2,119.62 

Sept.21 Edwards & Bradford Lbr. Co., Lamona, 
COS a a ee 75 
yet W. E. Putnam, Milton, Oregon... 15.00 
Dec Potlatch Lumber Co., Tekoa, W ashington. 1,729.94 

Dec. 22 3arnum Lbr. & Construction Co., Ken- 


DE were thee ean ean es ea.o's es 7.00 


Total losses in Series ‘‘A”’ - $10,120.03 
SERIES “B.” 

RECEIPTS. 

Cash in bank, January 1, 1911... 

‘ash from assessments aye sae ere 

Cash from deposit premiums, new business 

Cash from deposit premiums, renewals. 

Cash from intere 

Loans repaid . Tere re 

\gency commission account 

2xchange pee ; 


$ 8,950.80 
1: 5,4: 26.58 
9,619.08 
3,719.00 








if 
$46,691.88 
DISBURSEMENTS. 

Re CE DOMMES «664 2665505 pe $ 7,068.35 

Transfer premiums 5,719.00 

Expenses— 
Postag office supplies 
Expense—Dir« >ctors iG : 
Traveling and gene ral expense 











1 pone OP 

















Salar 
Adjust 31.65 
Total expenses : Gs a eke -$ 3,794.2 
Re -insuran wo 4 oy : 763.65 
Fii losses for the ‘year 1911 10,362.7 
Loans, 1911 ; ' 10,000.00 
Certificate of deposit 5,000.00 
$42,707.91 
Cash in Bank, December 31, 1911 $ 3,983.97 
ASSETS 
Fidelity National Bank, December 31, 1911.$ 3,983.97 
Certificate of deposit rery peas : 5,000.00 
] warrants, face . es 421.15 
FOSS +20 ow : oo : = 1,500.00 
st mortg: joans ; oi . 10,000.00 
Trustee Co., Hyde Block, units 10,000.00 
Trustee Co., Eagle Block, units...... 7,500.00 








Trustee Co., Temple Court, units 10,000.00 
Accrued interest, not due Seas Saha 606.64 
ndiana Lumbermen’s Mut. Ins. Co., div’ds 296.97 
npaid deposit premiums pias ele : ; 
Assessments receivable May 1, 1912...... Ose 





$53, 32.77 
Amount required to pay original deposit cient: 


contract in force 


LOSSES ITEMIZED. 


7 St. Anthony Bldg. & Mfg. Co., Rigby, Ida.$ < 
11 White River Lumber Co., Eltopia, Wash.. 
22 ‘Terry Lbr. & Coal Co., Terry, Montana.. ; 
7 Simpson-Morrow Lbr. Co., King Hill, Ida.. 1,229.00 
4 Tum-A-Lum Lbr. Co., Gr 
9 








ass Valley, Ore.. 48.10 

7 Tum-A-Lum Lbr. Co., Adams, Oregon.... 190.50 

Sept. 11 Potiatch Lbr. Co., Thornton, Wash....... 2,119.62 

Oct. 26 Milton Lbr. yard, Milton, Oregon.. 4 15.00 

Dec. 13. Potlatch Lumber Co., Tekoa, WwW ashington. 1,729.94 
LD 22 Barnum Lobr. Cons. Co., 


Kendrick, Ida... 7.00 


COMBINED STATEMENT OF SERIES “A” 
RESOURCES. 


Cash 1 Banks 5+ hh nk Gea wieght eT | 9,845.98 
Certificates o PPOMOMIL cacvateicentsnsec ev ebnsses 10,000.00 
Se ee RO ee ee 1,683.85 

bine wie 16. 4s ws be bre 86. 0: Sor 1,500.00 








PERE  MeOIERES: SORE sic sank once s sGhee séw hud 27,000.00 
The Trustee Company, Hyde Block, units ....... 15,000.00 
The vette Company, Eagle Block, units...... 15,000.00 
The Trustee Company, Temple Court, units.... 20,000.00 
Accrued In te ee | a ee ; L3ST7.35 
Premium Deposits 2) ee See ees 2,070.00 
Indiana Lumbermen’s Mutual Ins. Co., dividends PL 
Assessments Receivable, May 1, 1912 .......... 5,494.99 


$109,566.12 

LIABILITIES. 
Reserve Fund, Deposit of Men:bers ............ $ 67,415.74 
SIS 6 Sancun ey 42,150.58 


566.12 
Insurance in foree $3,477, 000.00 
Losses paid Members to date .......ccscceseees 90,968.85 


Auditor’s Certificate. 


We have made an audit of the accounts of the Lumber- 
men’s Mutual Society for the year ending December 31, 1911, 
and certify that the foregoing statements are correct exhibits 
of the cash transactions and losses paid during that period 
and that the assets and liabilities in the respective series are 
correctly stated as of the date named. 

SPOKANE AUDIT & SYSTEMS CoO., 
y F. C. ALLEN, President 





Spokane, ae. 
January 8, 1912. 

President Hilliard appointed a nominating committee 
consisting of W. T. Hines, North Leer W: 'ash.; F. W. 
Pierce, Ritzeville, Wash., and E. T. Robie, Auburn, Cal., 
to report later at this session. 

New Methods. 

Manager Porter stated that the articles of agreement 
of the Lumbermen’s Mutual Society had not been re- 
vised since originally drawn, over nine years ago, and 
that the directors now thought they should be revised. 
He accordingly submitted new articles of agreement; 
the members discussed the various sections as they were 
read, and on motion of F. R. Woodbury they were 
adopted. The principal difference in the new articles of 
agreement is that the old ones provided for two series 
of policies, A and B, the maximum policy in each of 
which was $3,000, while the new agreement provides for 
but one series, with a minimum policy of $6,000. This 
simplifies and economizes in the office work of the man- 
agement, making necessary but one set of books where 
two were kept before. 

New Officers. 


Chairman William T. Hines of the nominating com- 
mittee suggested the following as directors for three 
years, and the »y were elected: 

W. H. Esworthy, Fort Collins, Col 

H. M. Allen, Billings, Mont. 

F. H. Hilliard, Pocatello, Idaho. 

This completed the meeting of the Lumbermen’s Mu- 
tual Society and it adjourned. 

A meeting of the board of directors was held im- 
mediately afterward at which the old officers were re- 
élected, as follows: 

President—F. H. Hilliard, Pocatello, Idaho. 

Vice President—F. E. Robbins, Ritzeville, Wash. 

Secretary-Treasurer-Manager—A. L. Porter, Spokane, Wash. 
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FORTY-TWO STORY L. So BUILDING, SEATTLE, 


Shortly before noon the Lumbermen’s Mutual Society 
meeting and that of its directors also were over, and 
the last of the business of the retailers of the western 
country who had assembled in annual convention was 
concluded. There remained but the excursion on Puget 
Sound, to the United States Navy Yard, and the theater 
party in the evening, to conclude the three days’ con- 
vention. 


The Attendance. 


A. L. Annes, Tacoma; Cream City S. & D. Co. 

L. C, Aston, Tacoma; G. & W. Shingle Co. 

E. T. Allen, Portland, Ore.; Western Forestry & Conserva- 
tion Association. 

LL. Adam, Ontario, Ore.; Empire Lumber Co. 

H. M. Allen, Billings, Mont.; H. M. Allen & Co, 

Robert B. Allen, Seattle. 

Robert Anderson, Logan, Utah; Anderson & Sons Co. 

Cc. E. Ayre, Elko, B. C.; North Star Lumber Co, 

J. ©. Agpgtin, Seattle; AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

ie. BR. Aldrich, Blackfoot, Idaho; Idaho Lumber Co. 


A. K. Bell, Seattle; E. C. Atkins & Co. 

J. H. Burnside, Tacoma; St. Paul & Tacoma Lbr. Co. 

W. Berden, Seattle; Old Oregon Lbr. Co. 

J. H. Bloedel, Seattle; Larsen Lumber Co. 

Ralph H. Burnside, Raymond; Willipa Lumber Co. 

F. V. Brownson, Pullman; Potlatch Lumber Co. 

B. J. Boorman, Kalispell, Mont.; Boorman Lumber Co. 
John W. Barry, Cedar Rapids, la.; Hawkeye Lbr. & Coal Ce. 
Thorpe Babcock, Centralia; West Coast Lbr. Mfrs. Assn. 

L. J. Bissell, Seattle; Newell Mill & Lbr. Co. 

N. M. Bolecom, Seattle; Bolcom Mills, Inc. 

Cc. J. Burchard, Union Mills; Union Lumber Co. 

G. A. Brewer. Tacoma; Tacoma Lumber Bureau. 

Geo. B. Blackwell, Seattle; Blackwell-Sager Lbr. Co. 

S. M. Barnard, Vanccuver; Pittock-Leadbetter Lbr. Co. 

¥. S. Belcher, Portland, Ore.; Falls City Lumber Co. 
Victor H. Beckman, Seattle; Beekman Lumber Co. 

A. F. Beymer, Rupert, Idaho; Rupert Lbr. & Hdw. Co. 
W. S. Brace, Portland, Ore.; Peninsula Lumber Co. 

a 8. Buchlerkirchew, Seattle. 
A. I’. Beirbaum, Portland, Ore. ; 
J. D. Butler, Seattle. 

H. H. Bittner, Toppenish; Cascade Lumber Co, 

T. J. Butcher, Seattle; U. S. Lumber Co. 

Cc. ©. Bronson, Seattle; Day aver Co. 

Joseph Blethen, Seattle; The Time 

Virgil O. Baker, Seattle; AMERIC AN LUMBERMAN. 

F. D. Becker, Seattle; Pacific Coast Shippers’ Assn. 

Jos. I. Barton, North Yakima; Pioneer Lbr. & Coal Co. 
B. I. Bacon, Cashmere; Cashmere Lumber Co. 

G. C. Burnett, Tulare, Cal.; Burnett Lumber Co. 

Cc. L. Burnett, Tulare, Cal.; Exeter-Lemon Cover Lbr. Co. 
W. F. Baker, North Yakima; Cascade Lumber Co. 

Geo. M. Barline, Spokane; Washington Mill Co. 

¥F. B. Bartlett, Lewiston, Idaho; Bartlett Lumber Co. 

N. Burdick, Seattle; Factory Lbr. Co. 

L. C. Bertois, Marysville; Ebey Mill Co. 

R. M. Boyd, Seattle; C., M. & P. S. 

Phii. J. Bemower, Canton, Ohio. 


R. G. Chittenden, Seattle; Edge water Mill Co. 

J. O, Cameron, Victoria, B. C.; Cameron Lbr. Co. (Ltd.) 
KF. E. Campbell, Centralia; Pacific Lumber Co. 

A. P. Cline, San Francisco; General Rocfing Mfg. Ce. 
H. S. Cheney, Minneapolis, Minn.; General Foofing Co 
C. Kimball Crane, Exeter, Cal.; Exeter Luinber Co. 

H. C. Clampitt, Walla Walla; Crab Creek Lumniber Co. 
J. T. Crawford, Wala Walla; Whitehouse-Crawford Co. 
R. M. Cross, Portland, Ore.; Wendling Lumber Co. 
Frank B. Cole, Tacoma. 

G. L. Curkendall, Spokane; Canadian-American Lumber Co 
John E. Comey, Canton, O.; P. J. Bernower Lumber Co. 
J. B. Courtright, Seattle; O. -W. R. & 

A. E. Campbell, Seattle; C., B. & 

W. B. Cole, Seattle; Factory Lbr. Co. 

EK. S. Collins, Pasco; White River Lumber (o. 


Dallman & Cooper Supply Ce. 








i. P. Coonrod, Spokane; Edwards & Bradford Lumber Co. 


Cc. E. Cotton, jr., Salt Lake City, Utah; Burton-Cotton Lb: 
a. 

M. E. Carlock, Napa, Cal.; Napa Lumber Co. 

J. M. Crawford, Walla Walla; Tum-A-Lum Lumber Co 

B. F. Cobb, Chicago, III. 

W. P. Clayford, Smithfield, Utah; Smithfield Lumber Co. 

S. L. Cravens, Seattle; Pacific Lumber & Timber Co. 

Ss. D. Carpenter, Seattle; Wallace-Ballord Lbr. Co. 

Geo. M. Cornwall, Portland, Ore. 

Harry B. Clark, Portland, Ore.; 
Underwriters. 

E. G. Corwin, Seattle; Pacific Lumber & Timber Co. 

G. W. Cairn, Tacoma, 

E. L. Connor, Seattle; H. B. Waite Lumber Co. 

J. I. C. Connor, Seattle; H. B. Waite Lbr. Co. 

E. T. Clark, Seattle; Prof. of Lumbering. 

H. W. Cassels, Seattle; N. Y. C. & H. R. R. R. 

R. Cunningham, Seattle; C., M. & P. S. Ry. 

W. K. Chantler, Winnipeg, Manitoba. 

Cc. J. Cutler, Seattle; Coast Central Mill Co. 

Harry Dickinson, Stanwood; Cedarhome Lbr. Co. 

J. G. Dickson, Tacoma; Pacific States Lumber Co. 

R. B. Dyer, Astoria, Ore.; Clatsop Mill Co. 

Cc. E. Dant, Portland, Ore.; Dant & Russell. 

John J. Dempsey, Tacoma: Dempsey Lumber Co. 

Frank Darn, Cashmere; North Cashmere Lumber Co. 

J. H. Dunlop, Cascade Locks, Ore Wind River Lumber Co, 

W. H. ae Wichita, Kans.; Ww. Dillon Lumber Co. 

Cc. A. Doty, Napavine; Emery & Nelson Mill Co. 

J. Geo. Doerr, Boise, Idaho; C. R. Shaw Wholesale Co. 

Cc. A. Dean, Seattle; Sound Lumber Co. 

A. Iu. Dunn, Seattle; Dunn Lumber Co. 

W. H. Draney, Ogdan, Utah; Badger Coal & Lumber Co. 

Jno. W. Davis, Walla Walla; Tum-A-Lum Lumber Co. 

Geo. W. Dilling, mayor of Seattle. 

J. D. Day, Seatile; Day Lumber Co. 

W. B. Dean, Chico, Cal.; Diamond Match Co. 

Cc. H. Ditewig, Spokane; Pacific Lumber Agency. 

Jay Dinsmore, Olympia; Dinsmore & Sams Co. 


John W. Eddy, Port Blakeley; Port Blakeley Mill Co. 

T. W. Emerson, Spokane; West Side Lbr. & Mf fe. Cn. 

R. S. Edgerton, Minneapolis, Minn.; Wallace-Ballord Lbr. Ce 
E. J. Evans, Seattle; Watts-Evans Co. 

J. H. Ehrmanntraut, Spokane; Pine-Fir Co. 

©. J. Erickson, Seattle; Preston Mill Co. 

D. E. Eymann, Reedley, {al.; Western Lumber Co. 

W. J. Elliott, Hoquiam; Northwestern Lumber Co. 


Manufacturing Lumber 


E. L. Fairbanks, Seattle; Pac. Coast Shippers’ Assn. 
W. A. Foster, Seattle; Joyce-Watkins Co, 

E. F. Fralich, Portland, Ore.; H. J. Anderson Lbr. Co. 
L. R. Fifer, Seattle; Long- Bell Lumber Co. 

Frank Frame, Reedley, Cal. 
J. M. Flint, Bozeman, Mont.; Flint-Lynn Lumber Co, 
J. E. Ford, Lewistown, Mont.; Montana Lumber Co. 
Fr. G. Finley, Seattle; Northwestern Lumber Co. 

Cc. D. Fratt, Everett; Robinson Mfg. Co. 

H. Folger, Pullman; Palouse Country Imp. Co. 


A. W. Gray, Seattle; Alaska Lbr. Co. 

J. T. Gregory, Tacoma; O’Connell Lbr. Co. 

J. W. Gabel, Chehalis; Chehalis Fir Door Co. 

Everett G. Griggs, Tacoma: St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber C 

Jas. Gilchrist, Centralia; Salzer-Valley Lumber Co. 

A. H. Gould, Seattle; Gould-McMullen Lbr. Co. 

Chas. A, Gustafson, North Yakima; Yakima Sash & Door Co. 

G. H. Grotewohl, North Yakima; Ahtanum Mercantile Co. 

A. R. Graham, Spokane; Western Retail Lumbermen’s Assn. 

2. cE. Grotewell, North Yakima. 

Cc. H. Greenfield, St. Helena, Cal. 

Cc. W. Gamble, North Yakima; St. Paul & T naae Lbr. Co. 

H. P. Gilbert, Seattle; Chinook Lbr. & Shg 

Fred H. Gilman, Seattle; AMERICAN LUMBE RMAN 

G. M. Gibbs, Vancouver, B. C.; G. M. Gibbs Timber & Mines 
0. 

Ed. R. Hogg, Seattle; Atlas Lumber & Shingle Co. 

Harry G. Hayes, Minneapolis, Minn. ; 

Chas. Hanson, Enumclaw; White River Lbr. 

Edw. Hagmol, Seattle; Redmond Lumber Co. 

R. Hambridger, Everett; Canyon Lumber Co. 

L. B. Hill, Tacoma; Newbegin Lumber Co. 

lL. H. Humberg, Seattle. 

I E. Halsell, Fresno, Cal. 


een 





United States Lbr. Co. 
C0. 
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. S. Holland, Tacoma; Holland-Cook Mfg. 
Jos. Holmes, Seattle; Holmes Lumber Co. 
] , Seattle; Howell Lumber Co. 
Chinook Lbr. & Shingle 
Lindstrom-Handforth Lbr. 
Carstens & Earles, Inc. 


Wm. E. Howard, Seattle; 
t. J. Handforth, Tacoma; 
iu. Hillman, Seattie; 


. Lee Hash, Harlowton, Mont.; 
x. Horton, Seattle; Northwest Lumber Co. 

+; Hofius Steel & Equip. Co. 

» Kenwick; Crab Creek Lumber Co. 
, Spokane; Diamond. Iron W 
i Creek; Wilson Creek Lumber 
D. W. Baird Lumber Co. 


Montana Lumber Co. 


). Hooper, Chicago, I1l.; 
G. Hansen, Enumclaw; White River Lumber Co. 
Hughes, North Yakima; Yakima Valley Lbr. 
Hugh W. Hogue, a, Red Seal Shingle Co. 
O. Hathaway, Seattle; O. Hathaway Lumber Co. 
i , North vaitima; Helliesen Lumber 
‘.. Hulbert, Foeuntanell, lowa. 

i. Hilliard, Pocatello, Idaho; Gem State Lumber 
A. Hiscox, ‘San Francisco; Hart-Wood Lumber Co. 
Walla Walla; Loney & Co. 

Frank H: Harris, San Francisco; Van Arsdale-Harris Lbr. 
E. Hauser, Ephrata; Macdonaid & McBean. 


Jay S. Hamilton, Portland, Ore. 

D. Hills, Seattle; Allis-Chalmers Co. 
). J. Hodgson, Seattle; Albion Mfg. Co. 
H. R. Heschelman, Seattle; Central Wholesale Lbr. 
jm, T. Hines, North Yakima; Cascade Lumber 


. M. Iseman, Seattle; Meese Gottfried Co. 


@ Jordan, Seattle; Jordan-Brent Lumber Co. 
. D. Jones, Miles City, Mont.; 
i : D. Johnson, Conrad, Mont.; 
fi. Joch, Seattle; G. N. Ry. 

*, Johns, jr., Bellingham; Commercial Shingle Co. 
, Jones, Seattle; Klipsun Lumber Cc 
R. Jackson, Seattle. 

BE. os Tacoma; Fir Tree Lbr. Co. 

Jenkins, Seattle; Henry Disston’s Sons. 
Seattle; Jacobson-Hemphill Lumber 


Yellowstone Lumber Co 
Johnson Lumber 


D. Stenmedee. Bremerton; Bremerton Lumber Co. 
; ? Peninsula Lumber 
R. G. King, jr., Seattle; Pioneer Lumber Co. 
Carlisle S. [—_. Bozeman, Mont.; 

C Palouse; Potlatch Lumber 
Madison ember & Mill 
San Francisco; Paraffine Paint Co. 
Chicago Lbr. & Coal Co 
Eastern & Weste rn 


—— on-Noble Lbr. 


H. Koehler, Portland, Ore.; 
{. P. Kennedy, Seattle; Klipsun Lumber C 
H. Kirk, Seattle; Seattle Lumber Co. 


. Lockwood, Seattle; Soo Line. 
. Lovegren, Preston; Preston Mill Co. 
~— Lemenweler, Portland, Ore.; Northwest Piaster 


me Lawrence, Seattle; O. W. R. Co. 

R. Lowenthal, San Francisco; Paraffine Paint Co. 
Fred W. «wocke, Seattle; Chicago Lbr. & Coal Co. 
James Lake, Kalispell, 
A. W. Laird, Potlatch, Idaho: 


O’Neil Lumber Co 
Potlatch Lumber Co. 
Crab-Creek Lumber Co. 
-; Montana Lumber Co. 


Gus_ Lineman, Ellensburg; 
Lane, Lewistown, 


Learned, Seattle; ‘Leonard Lbr. Co. 


Meares, Seattle; Olympic Lumber Co 
tan Bs Miller, Seattle; N. 
; “Montana Sash & Door Co 


W. Miller, Galveston, Texas. 
. McCaughey, Seattse; McCaughey Mill Co. 
McCaughey Mill Co. 
Doty Lumber & Shingle Co. 
Bremerton; Bolcom Lumber Co. 
. Manning, Everett; H. O. Seiffert Co. 
i ; Northern Pacific Ry. 

Matthews, Seattle; B. & 
- McMaster, Seattle; 
Metcalfe, Seattle; 
. Morrison, Salt Lake, Utah; 


Mersereau, Doty; 


John McMaster Shingle 


Cc 
Park c ity ‘Lumber 


MacMartin, “Moscow, Idaho; Standard Lumber Co. 
re J. Morrison, Walla Walla; Walla Walla Lbr. 
s i McCormick Lumber 
. R. Moorehead, Lexington, 
os Merchants. 

McCoy, Minneapolis, Minn.; 
Martin, Fresno, Cal.; Fresno Lumber Co. 
. Miles, Seattle; Globe Lumber Co. 

Miller, Everett; H. J. Miller Lumber Co. 
Miller, Rosalia; Potlatch Lumber Co. 
McWilliams, Everett; 
McIntosh, Index; Index- Galena Lbr. 
Smithfield, Utah; Smithfield. ‘Lumber 
” Moakestad, Seattle; Blosson Provine Lbr. Co. 
Hi. MacLafferty, Tenino; Blumauer Lumber Co. 


Oe 


poe 


McWilliams & rere: 


ERE? 


he 


Seattle; American Cement Plaster Co. 

Seattle; Allis-Chalmers Co. 

Hartman-Neubert Lumber 
N. 


‘ERS Bobs 


+H 


Neubert, Seattle; 
R. Nagel, Seattle; O. W. 


Owen, Moore, Mont.; 
Ww. 7. Owen, Moore, Mont.; Basin Lumber Co. 
— Ostrander, Portland and Seattle; W. 


E. AS "Olson, Enumclaw; White River Lbr. Co. 


Atlas Lumber & Shingle 
North Yakima; Cascade Lumber 
Warden; Crab Creek Lumber Co. 

a ~ Porter, Spokane; Secretary Western Retail Lumbermen s 


er nitlips, Odessa; G. W. Finney Lbr. Co. 

” Patterson, Seattle; Commonwealth Lbr. Co. 
Cy. Pierce, Ritzville; White River Lumber Co. 
Pinkham, Seattle; J. 
‘Alexander Page, Seattle; Alexander Page Lbr. Co. 
Peterson, Aberdeen; Pacific Lbr. Agency. 
Paul E, Page, Buckley; Page Lumber Co. 

5 BA Everett; Everett Tie & Post Co. 

. Plue, Rainier; Columbia River Door Co. 

, eruin, Seattle; Pacific Lbr. & Tbr. Co. 


Fern Hill Lumber Co. 
Auburn Lumber Co. 


Basin Lumber Co. 


Pinkham Lumber 


. F. Rostedt, Fern Hill; 
- Robie, East Auburn, Cal.; 
; i , Sree, Betti Seattle Lumber Co. 

Russell Lumber Co. 

White River Lumber Co. 
San son od Cal. ; Portland Lumber 
ap E. Bobertaon, Hood River, Ore.; te gl -Smith Lumber (o 
Ranning, Seattle; Ranning 
Shas. S. Russell, Portland, Ore.; 

. Rovig, North Yakima; Crab "Creek ee Co. 
W. B. Royse, Sunnyside; North Coast Lumber Co. 


Fred Sievers, Everett; H. O. 


spa 


Henry cog & Sons. 
%. Skinner, Seattle; Port send Mill C 
Ww. M. Stephenson, St. Paul, 


U. K. Swit, Seattle; W. I. McKee Lbr. Co. 
s. 8. Somerville, Napavine; 
a Schwager, Seattle; 


Vaeorme Representative, 


Somerville Bros. 
Schwager-Nettleton Miles Co. 
Scearff, Seattle; Stevenson-Scarff Tbr. Co. 
Mont.; J. W. Smith & Co. 

Cc. BD. Stevens, Coeur d’Alene, Idaho; Stevens Lbr. Co. 
Renfew Stevenson, Seattle; Dierks Stevenson Lbr. Co. 
v. Smith, Ashland, Ore.; Carson-Smith Lumber 
Henry Stutevoss, Seattle; Norwood Lumber Co. 

J. G. ges Seattle; ‘Wash. Cedar Products’ Co. 


J. W. Smith; Ingomar, 


Mfg. Co. 
Lewis ‘Schwager, Seattle; Schwager & oe 
: Sager, Seattle; Blackwell Sager Sor. Co. 
Norwood Lumber Co. 
Pacific States Lumber Co. 
Fresno Flume & Lbr. 


Hugh S. Stevenson, 
T. P. Smith, Ellensburg; 
H. W. Swift, Fresno, Cal.; 
Thos. Ivan Swearingen, Seattle; Buckeye Lbr. Co. 
Vancouver; North Fork Logging Co, 
ae “Sutherland, Tacoma; Covington. 

Mont.; Laurel Lumber Co. 
Stevens Lumber Co. 


a M. Solso, Laurel, 
W. W. Stevens, Waterville; 





D. I. Salt, Seattle; Joshua Oldham & Sons. 

Edward H. Schater, Seattle; Grays Harbor Commercial Co 
W. J. Scott, Hardin, Mont.; Bacherler-Scott Lbr. Co. 

G. oN, Skinner, Seattle; Port Blakely Mill Co. 

W. H. Soner, Everett; Weyerhaeuser Lumber Co. 

Ik. M. Sybert, Livingston, Mont.; A. Miles Co 

H. S. Stine, Seattle; Barnes & Mauk. 

O. T. Tipton, Portland, Ore.; T. H. Botsford Co. 

J. A. ‘Terry, Tacoma; Hallack & Howard Lbr.. Co. 

M, it. ‘Thayer, Vale, Ore.; Empire Lumber Co. 


H. A. Templeton, 
6. 

F. A. Traill, Seattle; 

Sam Raddon, jr., 

Arthur C, 


R 


Great Falls, Mont.; Rogers-Templeton Lbr. 
Red Cedar 
Portland, Ore 
Thompson, Walla W alla; 
. ji. Tucker, Beaverton, Ore. 
Thos. W. Tibb, Tacoma; Pacific Lbr. 
J. A. 'Thuerer, Robe; Canyon 


Seattle; G. N. 
Seattle; Canal 


Shingle Assn. 


Wind River 


Mfgrs. 
Lumber Co. 


Agency. 
Lumber Co. 

WB: 
Walter 


Vincent, 
Virgin, 


Wagner Lbr. 
Lumber Co. 


& Shel. Co. 


R. Winkelman, Tacoma; Winkelman Lumber C 


Geo, B Weatherby, Portland, Ore. ;. Geo. 5B. Weatherby Lbr. 
H. M. Westfall, Sioux Falls, S. Dak. 

W. W. Wilkinson, Seattle; Schwager & Nettleton. 

Frank L., Wait, Metolius, Ore.; Tum-A-Lum Lumber Co. 

J. M. Weber, Tacoma, Will Lumber Co. 

M. L. Wern, Mabton; Blumauer Lumber Co. 

J. D. Wonderly, Centralia; Lbr. Mfrs. Agency. 


Fred A. Wick, Seattle; Buckeye Lbr. Co. 


Robert S. Wilson, Se attle; Robert 8S. Wilson Co. 
\. Wisnaut, Portland, Ore. 
Chos. Winser, Seattle. 


George Warren, Seattle. 

re Williamson, Lincoln, Cal.; Williamson & Crosby 

A. W. Westerberg, Minneapolis, Minn.; McMullin Lbr. Co. 

a L. Whitehurst & Hodge, Gilroy, Cal. 

W. J. Waldie, Hood River, Ore.; Stanley-Smith 

J. C. Weeter, Pocatello, Idaho. 

A. N. Wheelan, Port Angeles; Carr-Collier Co. 

D. S. Whitaker, Salt Lake City, Utah; Nephi Plaster & Mfg 
Co. 

J. ©. Walker, Minneapolis, Minn. 

I’, R. Woodbury, Spokane; F. R. Woodbury 

R. Whitcomb, Seattle; Pine-Fir Co. 

Edward B. Wright, Everett; Weyerhaeuser Lumber Co. 


Lbr. Co 


Cc 


Lumber Co. 


L. L. Whitman, Tacoma; Defiance Lumber Co. 
Geo. E. Youle, Seattle; S. A. Woods Mach. Co. 
B. B. Youmans, Portland, Ore.; Paraffine Paint Co. 
W. R. Zollinger, Canton, Ohio; Canton Lumber Co. 
Visiting Ladies. 
Mrs. L. R. Aldrich, Black- Mrs. Fred Paul, Warden. 
toot, Idaho. Mrs. I. Rovig, North Yakima 
Mrs. B. J. Boorman, Kali- Mrs. C. D. Stevens, Coeur 
spell, Mont. d’Alene, Idaho. 
Mrs. W. M. Bolcom, Seattle. Mrs. G. G. Startup, Startup. 
Mrs. F. D. Becker, Seattle. Mrs. H. W. Swift, Fresno, 
Mrs. Geo. M. Barline, Spo- Cal. 
kane. Mrs. O. S. Sutherland, Ta- 
Mrs. T. J. Bolitho, Spokane. coma 
Mrs. J. O. Cameron, Victoria, Mrs. J. M. Solso, Laurel, 
i: ag OF Mont. 
Mrs. W. B. Dean, Chico, Cal. Mrs. Edward H. Schafer, 
Mrs. John M. Davis, Walla Seattle. 
Walla, Mrs. H. A. Templeton, Great 
Mrs. T. W. Emerson, Spo- Falls, Mont. 
kane. Mrs. F. R. Woodbury, Spo- 
Mrs. J. M. Flint, Bozeman, kane 
Mont Mrs. A. N. Wheeler, Port 
Mrs. C. W. Gamble, North Angeles. 
Yakima Mrs. L. L. Whitehurst, Gil- 


Mrs. A. R. Graham, Spokane. roy, Cal. 
i 





Mrs. ©. F. Hulbert, Seattle. Mrs. Frank L. Wait, Meto- 

Miss C. Hulbert, Seattle. lius, Ore. 

Mrs, . 4. '€. eer Deer Mrs. H. A. Howes, jr., San 
Lodge, Mo Francisco. 

Mrs. M. N. Hudnall, Kenne- Mrs. Ed. R. Hogg, Seattle. 
wick. Miss Higgins, Seattle. 

Mrs. F. H. Hilliard, Poca- Mrs. A. L. orter, Spokane 
tello, Idaho. Mrs. J. R. Moorehead, Lex- 

Mrs. R. A. Hiscox, San Fran- ington, Mo. 
cisco, Cal. Mrs. Fred H. Gilman, Seattle. 

Mrs. Gus Linderman, Ellens- Mrs. Geo. N. Skinner, Seattle. 
burg. Mrs. Virgil Baker, Seattle. 

Mrs. Fred Lemenweler, Port- Mrs. C. E. Patten, Seattle. 
land, Ore. Mrs. Geo. *E. Youle, Seattle 

Mrs. Carlisle S. Kenyon, Mrs. Leonore Thomson, Se- 
Bozeman, Mont. attle. 

Mrs. J. Kendall, Palouse. Mrs. Lewis Schwager, Seattle. 


Mrs. H. C. Phillips, Odessa. Mrs. C. C. Bronson, Seattle 





Convention Notes. 


T. W. Emerson, of Spokane, one of the directors of 
the association, was formerly engaged in the wholesale 
hardwood lumber business at Rockford, Il. Mr. Emer- 
son, who is an enthusiastic association man, was accom- 
panied at the convention by his wife: 

R. L. Tucker, of Beaverton, Ore., who was in attend- 
ance at the meeting, was formerly in the retail lumber 
business in southern Idaho. He now has three yards near 
Portland, with headquarters at Beaverton. 

One of the busiest men at the convention was A. R. 
Graham, of Spokane, traveling representative of the 
Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association and the Lum- 
bermen’s Mutual Society. Mr. Graham is known ‘to 
nearly every dealer in the territory of the Western asso 
ciation and during the two years that he has been on 
the road for the association has visited many of them 
personally. He was accompanied at this convention by 
Mrs. Graham, who enjoyed her visit to Seattle very much. 

Mrs. T. J. Bolitho, of Secretary Porter’s office in 
Spokane, assisted the secretary and the lumber news 
paper men very muc “h by preparing copies of the proceed- 
ings for publication. 

One of the old Western retail association war horses 
who is missed at this convention is George E. Merrill, of 
Salt Lake City, who was for two years the association’s 
president and has always taken a most active interest 
in its doings. Unfortunately for him and the association, 
business called him East at this time. 

E. F. Fralick, resident manager at Portland of the 
H. J. Anderson Lumber Co., of Spokane, Wash., visited 
among the retailers of the convention. The H. J. Ander- 
son Lumber Co. is engaged in wholesaling lumber and has 
some white pine lumber sawed for it on contract in 
Montana, and only recently opened its office in Portland, 
to take eare of its Coast business, with Mr. Fralick in 
charge. 

Harvey W. Swift, ve of the Fresno Flume & 
Lumber Co., Fresno, Cal., accompanied by his wife, 
was in attendance at the convention, having spent a 
few days in Portland en route before coming out to 
Seattle. A well known manufacturer of sugar and white 
pine lumber in California, Mr. Swift has attended the 
last two annual conventions of the Western association 
and has really got the convention habit. 

A number of the retail dealers from eastern Wash- 
ington held a conference Saturday afternoon at the 











Washington, and it was decided to call a meeting of east 
ern Washington retailers at Spokane March 4 for the 
purpose of organizing local retail associations. The 
object of these local bodies will be a more thorough or 
ganization against the attacks of the mail order houses. 
“Anse Wheeler, who now lives in Port Angeles, Wash., 
and represents the Carr-Callier Co., Minneapolis, was one 
of the first on hand, arriving Wednesday. 


The Yakima apples sent over by Manager A. H. Hueb 
ner of the Cascade Lumber Co., North Yakima, Wash., 
made a big hit with those at the convention. The pre- 


sentation established a worthy precedent for other 
ventions. 

. E. Dant and C. S. Russell, of Dant & Russell, Port- 
land wholesalers, are not often both able to attend a 
convention, but they did this year. Mr. Russell 
in attendance Thursday and Friday, and Mr. Dant on 
hand Saturday. They renewed their acquaintance with 
many members of the association whom they have known 
for years. 

J. A. Wonderly, of the Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Agency, was in attendance the first two days and Man 
ager J. J. Jennelle was on hand Saturday, being unable 
to be present sooner. 

S. W. Morrison, the well known wholesaler of Salt 


Lake City, is one of the old guard of association attend 
ants. 


con 


being 


The California delegation, 25 or 30 ir all, arrived on 
the Oregon & W rt a railroad Wednesday afternoon, 
headed by President J. G. Martin, of Fresno. The 
inimitable Gus Russell, the Portland’ Lumber Co.’s San 
Francisco representative; W. S. Brace, and Peninsula 
Lumber Co.’s representative in San Francisco; R. A. 


Hiscox, the eloquent representative of the Hart-Wood 
Lumber Co., San Francisco; Frank H. Harris, of the 
Van Arsdale- Harris Lumber Co., also of San Francisco, 


and other leading lights of the lumber world of the 
Golden State were members of this delegation. 

The General Roofing Manufacturing Co., of Minne- 
apolis, was represented by H. S. Cheney, district sales 
manager, and A. P. Cline, San Francisco representative, 
both of whom traveled a long way to be present with the 
Western retail‘lambermen. This concern is a well known 
roofing manufacturer whose product finds a market all 
over the country. 

The musical voice of 


A. A. Courteney, jr., of Portland, 
Ore., 


who represents the Pacific Portland Cement Co., 
lent much to the enjoyment of those in the musie room 
of the Iroquois on Saturday’s excursion. 

Jim Moorehead, Lexington, Mo., journeyed across the 
continent to tell the Western retailers about the National 
Federation of Retail Merchants, and was ac companied 
by Mrs. Moorehead, much to the surprise of their new 


son-in-law and their daughter, Mr. and Mrs. Schafer, who 
had reached Seattle a few days before on the return 
from their honeymoon trip from Lexington, Mo., where 


they were married a few weeks ago. Mrs. Schafer was 
not aware that her mother was accompanying her father 
to Seattle and was pleasantly surprised by her visit. 
Mr. and Mrs. Schafer received the congratulations of 
their many friends at the convention. Mr. Schafer repre 
sents the Grays Harbor Commercial Co., 
Wash. 


A. F. Peterson, manager of the Pacifie Lumber 
Agency, was in attendance on the last day of the meet 
ing, and was assisted in looking after the agency’s many 
friends among the retailers by ©. H. Deitwig, Spokane 
representative, and T. W. Tebb, of Tacoma, Pacific coast 
ee of the agency. 


Jay 8. Hamilton, of the lumber company of Portland 
that ‘bears his name, came up to keep an eye on Gus 
Russell. 


The Washington Mill Co.’s pine doors, made in 
Spokane, were exploited by that concern’s able sales 
manager, George M. Barline, who never misses a western 
convention. 


The convention hall on the fourteenth floor of the 
Washington Hotel commanded a magnificent view of 
Seattle and Puget Sound, with the Cascade and Olym- 
pic mountains beyond. The hall was artistically dee- 
orated by the Seattle Carnival Association, ‘which 
gives Seattle’s big annual Golden Potlatch. In each 
corner was a totem pole, and Potlatch bugs with eyes 
that winked were about in various places, while the 
walls were adorned with Potlatch pennants and stream- 


of ( ‘osmopolis, 


ers in the Potlatch colors—yellow and white. The 
lumbermen were greatly indebted to the Potlatch 


boosters for their assistance in decorating the conven- 
tion hall and for their entertaining stunt at the dinner 
to the Hoo-Hoo and visiting lumbermen Friday 
evening. 


THE PROGRAM. 


Upon registering at convention headquarters each mem- 
ber was presented with what is probably the most 
elaborate and complete souvenir program ever seen at 
a lumbermen’s meeting in the West. Bound in heavy 
white, with the inscription and reproduction of the con 
vention badge embossed in blue, white and gold, and 
tied with a white silken cord, the program presented a 
beautiful appearance. 

The inside eight pages were printed on heavy tan 
enamel paper, illustrated with a number of half-tone 
cuts of Seattle’s streets, buildings and boulevards. _ On 
the first page .appear the names of the officers and 
directors of the Western. retailers’ association and 
those of the Lumbermen’s Mutual Society, as well as of 
the members of the general committee in charge of enter 
tainment, and chairmen of subcommittees. Pages 3 and 
5 eontain a complete, program of not only the several 
sessions of the convention but of the entertainment 
features for members and their ladies. On pages 2, 4, 
6 and 8 are half tone reproductions of Seattle scenes, 
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thrown on a screen in which he brought in many local 
[ =~ *‘hits’’ that were greatly appreciated. Among some of 
Ps ™~" the quips thrown on the screen by the artist, were the 
= following : 
a We wonder why so many Montana lumbermen left their 
‘eR wives at home. 
a: : Colonel Stine admits that when he was a boy back in 
ss | Kentucky there was only one thickness of shingles, but they 
| <5 | were thick enough. J 


Harvey Swift, the Fresno (Cal.) mill man, seems to have 
the retail convention habit. ; : 

Iam asked why Tom Butcher left his wife at home. 

Telegram to Harry M. Allen, Billings, Mont.: ‘We are 
out of groceries and coal. Wish you would quit chasing 
around lumber conventions and come home. 

“( Signed) Mrs. HArny M. ALLEN, 

Has Vorter told you about the new baby? It is four 
months old and looks just like its pa, | stk 

Has anybody here scen Martin? Martin of Fresno, Cal. ? 

A feature of the entertainment was the delightful 
singing of Mrs. Leonore Thomson, a well-known Seattle 
artist, whose grand yoice captivated her audience. She 
Was repeatedly encored, singing ‘‘The Rosary’’ and 
other selections that immediately won her way into the 
hearts of those who heard her. Mrs. Thomson sang a 
year ago at the annual banquet of the Western Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association at Spokane and was_ per- 
sonally known to many of the lumbermen who were 
present. 

The evening’s entertainment was interspersed with 
selections by the orchestra of Francesco Maraceci. Maes- 
tro Maracci also rendered several excellent violin solos 


; s . — that greatly pleased his auditors. 























Punch was served during the entire evening and, in 
SITE OF THE OLD WASHINGTON HOTEL, SEATTLE, fact, Colonel Stine had arranged for just the proper 
: program for an enjoyable informal gathering where 
and on page 7 are names of the 70 lumbermen_ hosts. Sg Mga peti’ os c eg on gg a visiting and local lumbermen and their ladies could be- 
Space is also given to mention of Seattle’s **Golden Larson Lumber Co. Roy & Roy Mill Co. _ come acquainted with one another, which was the prime 
Potlatch,’’ which will be held July 15 to 20, 1912, as Learned Lumber Co. schwager & ag jeiatat ne Mre object of the occasion. 

well as a few pertinent facts and statistics concerning Senile bare gy paclteoad Co. i waneiebiacaualilliaiia : From the windows could be seen the many brilliant 
Seattle’s growth, weather and advantages. That the W. I. McKee Lumber Co. Seattle Lumber Co, lights of the splendid avenues and harbor of the city 
members were well pleased with the souvenir program ee Co, ee eee te with the hills in the background, which formed a won- 

was evidenced by the large number that were secured and Merrill & Ring Lumber Co “Bees Startup derful picture, 
mailed to friends who were unable to attend the meeting. laa eB Logging x Sonya ig oc ng Ca; rhe entertainment lasted until 11:30, when the guests 
Old Oregon Lumber Co. H. B. Waite Lumber Co departed, looking forward to another day of business 

The Committees. Pacific Coast Shippers’ Asso- Wallace-Ballord Lumber Co. and pleasure. 
ciation Washington Cedar Products - 
The matter of providing entertainment for the re- Pacific Fir Co. ah ey Entertainment for the Ladies. 

tailers while in Seattle was in the hands of a committee wig cacniiiamnanecd meet eo A feature of this convention of the Western asso- 
of lumbermen of that city, headed by L. G. Horton. The alexander Page Lumber Co Clear Lake _paimiber cra ciation was the large number of ladies in attendance. 
entire committee and chairmen of subcommittees follow: Ne g Pinkham: Laaber Co, A gg Biers ae Com: There were between 40 and 50 visiting ladies, more than 
GENERAL COMMITTEE IN CHARGE acco a lt nel eae tae Pc ntthicheean at any other convention in the history of the association, 
OF ENTERTAINMENT. Puget Sound Lumber Agency Port Blakeley, Wash. — and it is the hope and aim of those who have the in- 
lL. G. Raymond Co terests of the association at heart that this feature of fu- 


ture conventions will be more pronounced, making these 
e annual meetings a sort of home gathering for the pur- 
ntertainment. pose of renewing old friendships. 


In order to care for the ladies in attendance the 




















One of the most enjoyable features of the entertain- Seattle committee in charge provided entertainment for 
ment arranged for the lumber dealers during the con- the Jadies while the men were busy in the convention. , 
RUA vention was the reception and musicale given Thursday On Friday afternoon a delightful automobile ride was 
; Allen evening in the ball room of the magnificent New Wash- provided by Lewis Schwager, chairman of the auto- 
Gilman jngton Hotel, on the fourteenth floor. Col. H.-S. Stine, mobile committee. He was assisted by Mrs. Schwager, 
A general entertainment committee was also appointed who had charge of the arrangements for this event, de Mrs. Gould and Mrs. Charles E. Patten, who accom- 
on which were not only Seattle Jumbermen but their serves much credit for the enjoyable evening. The bal] panied the ladies on a tour of Seattle’s scenie boule- 
wives. This committee consisted of: room is located on the roof of the hotel and this feature vards, covering many miles and traversing the beautiful 
ete Aes was particularly appropriate, although cf course it home section, winding among the stately firs and cedars 
Mr und aa ‘Stine, would be very rude to say that the many beautiful of the forests skirting Lake Washington, with the Cas- 
Mr. at Pinkham, members of the gentler sex present were cats, but a very cade Mountains to the east and Olympie to the west 
ae : ME ering “ large percentage of the males present. were proud of (Continued on page 80.) 
ind. M1 Bloedel, Mar the fact that they were 
Mr. a A Pc ly ‘black eats’? (Hoo-Hoeo) oo 
iat lca lame oe _B. Nettleton, anda session ‘fon the roof’? |F 
Mr: “at tg x a iunne. Mr. a Tae & W. tame oad was very much to their 
M ind Mrs. E. L. Fairbanks liking, 
A complete list of the hosts, all of whom did every- This ball room, which had 


been used during the day 
for the sessions of the eon- 
vention, was gayly decorated 
Hosts. with pennants and ‘* Pot- 
Wieremltn Taamiber 3 latch bugs’’ and its seating 
zester W. David Co capacity was taxed to the 
Day Lumber Company cer iy Salve dawns ° 5 
Dierks-Stevenson Lumber Co, utmost to take care of the 


Lumber Co, lumbermen and their ladies. 


thing in their power to make the visiting retailers feel 
at home and have an enjoyable time, follows: 














{farrfso Co oat 

i ite am The program began at 
Va land 8:30 with excellent motion 

2 al ber Cr . : 
Brae H wineopectet : pictures of Alaskan scenes 
tmann-Neubert Lumber and logging operations in 
a ee a \ ashington. A sketch artist 
Jacobsen-Hemphill © Lumbe1 from a local theater added 
S J oWatichin Co much to the evening ’s mer 
“umber Co riment with crayon work 
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WISCONSIN RETAILERS’ BIG MEETING. 


Large Convention Proves Interest of Badger State Members in Affairs of the Organization and Retail 
Merchants in General—Inducements Discussed and Participation in Defense Ordered. 


The twenty-second annual meeting of the Wisconsin 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association was held at the 


Hotel Pfister, Mil- 

waukee, beginning 

Tuesday afternoon 

and ending with a 

} morning session 
Thursday. 

Upon convening 

Tuesday President 

G. W. La Pointe, 


jr., of Wilson, pre- 
siding, read his an- 
nual address, as 
follows: 

Again it is my priv- 


ilege to welcome you 
to this our twenty- 
second annual con- 


vention. Those of you 
who were in attend- 
ance last vear will re- 
member that we had 
2 well attended and 
enthusiastic meeting, 
but when we left for 
our homes we all real- 
ized that the storm 
clouds were gathering. 
Since then the storm 
has broken and as you 
all no doubt know, the 
several associations 
throughout the coun- 
try are under indict- 
ment for alleged vio- 
lation of the Sherman 
man Anti-Trust Law. 

It is not my pur- 
pose to go into the 
details of this indict- 
ment for the reason 
that we have a gen- 
tleman with us who 
will give you in de- 
tail the full status 
ot the several cases, 
but I do want to say 
to you all that now 
is the time for us to 
stand by our. col- 
ors. Our secre- 
tary will tell us 
he appeared before the federal grand jury at Chicago 
witness and while this association and its secretary 
not included in the indictment, we are none the less 
in the final outcome of the investigations and 








how 
as a 
were 
interested 
pending suits. 


Some of you may think it strange if I say that these 
suits and investigations are the best things that could have 
happened to us but such in my opinion is the case. 1t has 
caused us to wake up and the awakening has been the Na- 
tional Federation of Retail Merchants, organized in Chicago 
last October. Do you know that when the secretary of this 
federation, Mr. Moorehead, appeared before a special com- 
mittee of the Interstate Commerce Committee of the United 
States in December last and presented the case of the retail 
merchant, that he was told by a member of that committce 
that this was the first time that the retailer’s side of the 
question had ever been presented 7 ? Does that not show you 
the necessity of organizing? Is it not high time our side 
of the case was presented ? 


A speaker at one of the metings this winter illustrated 
the point very forcibly by an illustration. A guard at an 


insane asylum was asked how it was, that a handful of 


guards or attendants could control such a body of men and 
his reply was, because lunatics can not organize. Now, 
gentlemen, ‘we are going out of the lunatic class, in fact, 
we are out of it and what’s more, we are going to stay 
out. Our association has accomplished a great deal and 


now, through its affiliation with this new national. federa- 


tion, it is going to accomplish a lot more. Do not think 
your association is a “dead one.” It never was more alive 
and it never was in better shape to help you. ‘The man 
who deserts the association at this time because he is put 
on the defensive, is making the mistake of his life. We 
ought to gain rather than lose members. 

Kor years back one of the most interesting subjects 


brought up for discussion at the different association gather- 
ings has been catalog house competition and how to mect 
it. We are still working along that same line, only now we 
are getting to the point where we can accomplish something. 


We alls know who are back of all these investigations and 
suits and we ought to know that we can hold our own 
with them if we stand together. We are a great big army, 
if we only knew it. I am told there are a million of us 
retail merchants but our enemies have the best ammunition 
in the way of the Government itself to fight their battles. 


It is up to us to get the Government to do a little fighting 
for us and a million of us can do it if we stand together. 
There are a good many other subjects besides this N: itional 
Federation and the Government suits to come up _ before 
this meeting, but this is the great big subject of the year 
and we are very fortunate in securing the gentlemen who 
are here to present it to us. 

Last month, I had the pleasure of 
sessions of the Northwestern association at Minneapolis. It 
had a well attended and enthusiastic meeting, but not any 
better than we have right here. Of course, the Northwestern 
is a much larger association and while many able speakers 
at its convention were listened to with a great deal of in- 
terest, it did not get the discussions from the floor that 
charaetérize our gatherings here. I hope we will continue 
to have open dise ‘ussions this year, the same as in previous 
years. In one way it beat us and beat us had. Mr. Hollis 
advertised that the meetings would start ai the hour ap- 
pointed and they did start at that hour, with nearly every 
member in his seat. Let us see this year if we can not do 
as well. Your secretary and Ts of directors have worked 
hard to peer’ a program, that will be interesting and in- 
structive, so let us see if we can not reward them by as- 
sembling promptly at the nies appointed. 

In retiring from the office of president of this association, 
I wish again to thank you all for the great honor you have 
conferred on me by twice electing me to this office. It will 
always be a source of great satisfaction and pride to me to 
know and be able to sav that T served two terms as presi- 
dent of the Wisconsin Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association. 
I wish also to thank my associates on the board of directors 
and our secretary for their help and indulgence. I have 
always felt free to call on them for adyice and counsel and 
they have always come to the front. 


attending the several 




















Secretary’s Report. 


Paul Lachmund then read his annual report as 
secretary: 

_The most notable event occurring in retail lumber asso- 
ciation circles during the last year is the conclusion of the 


investigation of the lumber trade of the country at 
by the Department of Justice and the resultant suit in equity 
against the Eastern States Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, the indictment of 14 secretaries and former secre 
taries of retail associations under the criminal section of 
the Sherman Anti-Trust Law, and three suits in equity, one 
in Minnesota against the officers and directors of the North- 
western Lumbermen’s Association, the Lumber Secretaries’ 
Bureau of Information, the Lumberman Publishing Co. and 
Platt B. Walker, its manager and editor of the Mississippi 
Valley Lumberman, and Luke W. Boyee, proprietor of the 
Northern Information Bureau; one in Colorado against the 
Colorado & Wyoming Lumber Dealers’ Association and the 
Lumber Secretaries’ Bureau of Information, and a third in 
Michigan against the officers and directors of the Michigan 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, the Lumber Secretaries’ Bureau 
of Information. the Scout Publishing Co. and Arthur L. 
Holmes, publisher of the Scout. You have been advised of 
the specific charges made by the Government against the 
above named defendants through the press and otherwise, 
and I therefore refrain from repeating them in this place, 
leaving it to Attorney L. C. Boyle, of Kansas City, Mo., 
one ot the counsel for the defense, to explain to you tne 
purport of these cases and the method of procedure and 
probabilities of future developments in the same at one of 
the sessions of this meeting. 

In what way and manner I have been 
investigations as an adverse witness by the grand jury which 
indicted the 14 secretaries has been fully explained to you 
by the board of directors of this association in a circular 
letter sent out to the membership last summer. As _ the 
indicted secretaries have furthermore publicly exonerated 





drawn into these 





me from any blame I feel that I have no further apologies 
to offer for the position I was forced to assume in these 
matters. 
Federation of Retail Merchants. 
The prospective consolidation of retail dealers’ interests 
of which I made mention in my report to our last annual 


meeting has happily assumed definite shape in the organiza- 


tion of the National Federation of Retail Merchants at a 
meeting held in Chicago and attended by delegates repre- 
senting commercial organization of 35 States with a mem 
poh 





G. W. LAPOINTE, OF WILSON ; 
Retiring President. 
bership of over 212,000 retail merchants. Our association 
wus represented at this meeting by C. W. Allen, of Berlin, 
and C. F. Kellogg, of Grand Rapids, and your secretary 
as delegate ex officio. 
The interest and enthusiasm shown by those present sur- 


paSsed all expectations of those who had laid the found: ition 
for this vast undertaking at the preliminary meeting held in 
Detroit, Mich. After two days of discussion the meeting 
effected a permanent organization by the election of officers. 

The executive committee of the federation was authorized 
to eall for a per capita contribution of 50 cents on_ the 
membership of each association affiliated with it. Your 
delegates, assuming to represent the sentiments of our mem- 


bership, pledged the support of this association to the federa- 
tion and voted its full share to the expense fund of the 
organization, 

It is our good fortune to have secured at our meeting 
tomorrow the attendance of IK. M. Trowern, of ‘Toronto, 
Canada, Dominion secretary of the Retail Merchants’ Asso- 


ciation of Canada, who will address you and recite the his- 
torv of how the retail merchants of the Dominion compelled 


their Government to recognize the rights of the retailer to 
measures of self-protection equal ‘te those - granted other 
commercial bodies. I have bad the pleasure of listening to 


Mr. Trowern’s addresses on two different occasions and ean 
assure you that vou will consider it a rare privilege to hear 
this foreeful and eloquent champion of retail merchants’ 
interests. 

Empty Cement Sacks. 

Those of our members who handle cement and plaster in 
sacks will be gratified to be informed that an attempt to 
raise the classification of empty sacks to be returned to the 
manufacturer from the fourth to the second class, thereby 
increasing the freight on such shipments 400 per cent, was 
checkmated by a vigorous protest from shippers from all over 
the country, With the result that the Western Classification 
Committee disapproved of the proposed change and restored 
empty sacks to the former classification. 


Uniformity in Dressing Lumber. 

uniformity in the manner of working lumber 
siding. shiplap ete., among manufacturers in 
of the country has prompted the manager 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, Leonard 
the secretaries of the several retail 
request to ask for the opinion and 


A lack of 
into flooring, 
different parts 
of the National 
Bronson, to address 
associations with the 


advice of 
und the 
dressing 


their members in r 
practicability of arriving at 
lumber. An expression of 
widths and thicknesses of lumber, location of tongue and 
groove in flooring, and which of the present standards is 
best adapted to the wants of your trade will therefore lx 
greatly appreciated by the manufacturers, 

Washington Red Cedar Shingles. 

The movement on the part of the manufacturers of red 
cedar shingles favoring one thickness and three grades of 
shingles only will unquestionably have the hearty support 
of the majority of the dealers in this State. If adopted 
by the manufacturers with i modifications in the 
rules of grading to meet the desires of the consumer these 
changes can not but help to rehabilitate the now scmewhat 
impaired reputation of these shingles the most desirable 
root covering for the majority of city and country dwellings, 
barns ete. A more detailed statement of the proposed 
changes in the manufacture and grading of red cedar shingles 
will be submitted to vou through a communication from the 
Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association to be read at one of the 
Sesslons. 


wd to both the 





desirability 
uniform standards in 
your preferences to 


as 








as 





American Lumber Trades Congress. 

This important and influential organization met in session 
in St. Louis last May and was attended by I’. S. Durham, of 
Wautoma, and your secretary, represe nting this association. 
The discussion of several features of the Code of Ethics 
which had given ground for doubt as to their proper con- 
struction and interpretation was a very animated and 
instructive one. To eliminate every possibility of articles 
16 and 17 being misconstrued these articles were amended 
as now written and the Code so amended ordered printed and 
distributed among the associations affiliated with the con- 
The advantag and benefits accruing to both 
aie of the lumber trade through this organization can 
not be overestimated. The Code of Ethics reflects the senti- 
ments of some of the ablest men engaged in the lumber busi 
ness and their recommendations are deserving of faithful 
observance by every one of us. I therefore strongly advo- 
eate that we continue our affiliation with the American 
Lumber Trades Congress. 

My last year’s report to the annual meeting was written 
in a far distant State and under physical conditions which 
left some doubts in my mind whether I should ever again 
enjoy The pleasure of meeting you ‘at the old stand.” I 
wish to assure you at this time that I feel under great 
obligations to you all for the many expressions of sympathy 
extended to me during my illness, and specially desire to 
thank the officers of the association for their indulgence and 
the generous ass ince given me in my work during the 
period of my recovery. 


Treasurer’s Report. 
then 





CSS. 





Frank Bodden, treasurer, read his annual re 












port, which may be condensed as follows: 
Balance brought forward.. 
Received from dues........ aera 
Special collection, defense fund.... 806.00 
Cash from tickets for entertainment 21.00 
$5,823.58 
EXPENDITURES. 
Convention entertainment .. nee 24.75 
Salaries gecratare ind assistants. wv .. 1,420.00 
Dues, tional Federation.. 200.00 
Dues, ccretaries’ Eeurean. 50.00 
Remitted tor defense fund : : TH1.00 
Miscellaneous ..... ‘ nae $c - 1,246.05 
S4.05 1.80 
Balanee on hand... $1,791.58 


Committee : coal 
The Chair then announced the appointment of some 


minor temporary committees and of the following 
major ones: 
Resoiutions—I.. C. Whittet, F. S. Durham, Jerome 


saker, 
P 


Nominations—W. FY. Kellogg, William Hoffman, C, 
Mohr. 
Thomas KE. Lyons, one of the commissioners of the 


Wisconsin Tax Commission, was then introduced to talk 
about the state income tax, Wisconsin being one of the 
five States having such a tax. The speaker reviewed 
the past history of State. income taxes and admitted 
they had worked unsatisfactorily in practice. In prin- 


cipal, State income tax does not differ from federal; 
but in practice this difficulty arises: It becomes neces 
sary to locate and divide property by State lines. 
In Wisconsin, however, it had been favorably voted on 
in a constitutional election and advocated by the 
political parties in their platforms. The speaker 


referred to the chronic 
personal property tax. 
As explained by the speaker the Wisconsin law is very 


and universal inefliciency of the 


complicated. Originally intended as a substitute for 
the personal property tax, it was finally made an 


additional tax, but personal property tax receipts may 
be used to pay the income tax in whole or in part. 
The income tax therefore affects only those whose 
income tax is larger than their personal property tax. 
He stated that the tax would be paid chiefly by sal- 
aried people and by those deriving their income chiefly 
from security investments, which are excepted from 
taxation as personal property. 
There were numerous questions 
took up more of the afternoon. At 5 
association gave way to the insurance 
INSURANCE MEETING. 
At the annual meeting of the Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Mutual Insurance Association of Wisconsin M. If. 
Hand, president, took the chair and Secretary Lach 
mund read his annual report, as follows: 


The enormous 
ally occurring in 


the discussion 
7:45 the retail 
meeting. 


and 


and constantly increasing fire 

this country have created a 
public demand for investigations into their and reme 
dial measures for their prevention. The legislatures of a 
number of States have met this popular demand by ereating 
colmnittees of investigation Charged with the duty of inquir 
ing into these matters and in addition thereto to fully inves 
tigate the conglitions surrounding the fire insurance business 
within their respective jurisdictions. The legislature of Wis- 


losses annu 
widespread 


causes 
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consin at its last session likewise appointed a committce 
consisting of four members of the assembly and three mem 
bers of the senate to make a thorough investigation and 
examination into the methods of transacting business by all 
insurance companies, associations and insurers of every kind 
authorized to carry on the business of fire insurance within 
the State, and to inquire into the rates charged, the manner of 
making such rates and the question of discrimination in 
avor of, or against, any certain classes of risks or insurers 
ete. ‘Lh committee is further directed to devise means for 
promoting better protection against fires and the reduction 
of fire losses both within and without the State so far as 
the same have any relation to the cost of insurance, and to 
report to the governor on or before December 1, 1912, all 
facts found and testimony taken, together with their recom 
mendations thereon, or by bill, or bills, framed for enact 
ment to carry such recommendations into effect. 

The committee has already held numerous hearings in 
different parts of the State and has collected valuable 
material and information to aid them in arriving at correct 
conclusions regarding ways and means to regulate the busi 
ness of tire underwriting in the interests of the public. 

This investigation will further show that a large number 
of fire insurance companies have made a practice of disre 
garding all recognized principles of safe underwriting by 
discriminating in favor of owners of certain classes of 
risks to the injury of others; that their system of rate 
making is defective in so far as it is mainly sed on hypo 
thetical deductions by socalled experts instead of a proper 
classification of risks and experience with the number and 
amount of losses sustained in the different classes, and that 
their ratio of expenses.is abnormally high, varying from 35 
to 60 per cent of the premiums received. 

It is, however, claimed by the insurance companies that 
their rates are not higher than is warranted by the large 
amount of losses. This claim is plainly controverted by the 
fact that the average of losses by fire in this State from 
1870 to 1910 inclusive is a trifle under 50 per cent of the 
premiums received. This would seem to leave a reasonable 
margin for profit to the companies after reducing their rates 
from 10 to 20 per cent, provided they will scale down the 
excessive ratio of expenses above quoted to a more reason 
able basis 





Correction of Abuses. 

I have gone into these conditions at length in order to 
show that the State is justified in exercising its power to 
correct some of the abuses of the corporate privileges of 
the socalled old line insurance companies by appropriate leg- 
islation, and furthermore to solicit your cooperation with 
the legislative investigating committee by freely communi 
eating to it such facts and information coming to your 
knowledge as may have a bearing on the matters under 
investigation. 

Every good citizen should take pride in promoting the 
organization of societies for the prevention of fires, and duly 
observe the recommendations of the State fire marshal’s 
department relative to the various causes of fires and how 
to minimize the fearful destruction of property by tires in 
this country. Similar recommendations have been prepared 
by your secretary under instructions from the executive 
committee and a printed copy thereof mailed to each member 
of the Wisconsin Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association. Any 
one wishing for more copies of this leaflet for distribution 
among property owners in his community will be furnished 
with this pamphlet on application 

The annual statements of our insurance associations are 
already in the hands of the policy holders and speak for 
themselves. You may observe that the regate of losses 
incurred during the last year exceed those of any previous 
year, but are. not sufficiently large to seriously impair our 
surplus or necessitate an advance in the rate of assessment 
I submit herewith a condensed statement of receipts from 
assessments and interest and disbursements for losses and 
expenses in both series since organization, together with thy 
combined assets and surplus of both series at the close or 
1911, which shows a very satisfactory state of our affairs. 











Total amount of assessments collected es ey 
eived trom interest on ioans ind easurers 
balance 7.244.850 
$65,193.77 
rot am osses paid $59,054.06 
otal exp 815.75 
~ s oO assessments and it 3 ysses 
expenses 


d assets of Series A and B 





lr required to repay deposit premiums 


oss surplus : oF 5 Ar | eae Ae 

It should be noted that the affairs of the association have 
been conducted with the most rigid economy. The average 
annual expenses, which include salaries, rent, directors’ and 
all other office expenses, since we be business in 1897 
have thus far amounted to only $1,05 This percentage 
would be materially reduced if it were calculated on the basis 
of the premiums of the old-line companies on retail yards, 
which, as we know, average double the amount this associa 
tion collects of its members‘in assessments. 

In conclusion let me again urge you to help build up and 
strengthen your own association by placing your insurance 
with us to the limit of our policies. And do not forget 
that there are a number of other responsible lumber mutuals 
worthy of your support and willing to underwrite any excess 
lines on your yards on terms nearly as advantageous as our 
own 








Financial Statement. 


The secretary also read the financial statement as 
follows: 
SERIES A. 





RECEIPTS 
Cash on hand December 31, 1910 
Pre received, Jan, 1, 1911-Dec. 51, 1911 
Assessments collected, Jan. 1, 1911-Dec. 31, 1911 5, 
Cas} from interest > 1.025.06 
Tctal receipts S2L0G1.352 


DISBURSEMENTS 
Return premiut o policies canceled 
Return premiums or policies expired 






5,064.00 





$14,720.86 


sala ‘ S$ 6,540.46 
ASSETS 

‘as : ° $ 6,540.46 

oy rag ; . pies ; 18,000.00 

policy holders, not due.. 966.66 





566.67 


$ 7 
required to p original deposit premiums 14,444.70 


Surplus. $11,229.09 
LOSSES FOR THE YEAR 

Vis $ 6.00 

6.00 

cedal - 2.00 

2050.00 

3,000.00 

3,000.00 

3 25,015.57 

072,885.00 





Insurance in force 





SERIES B. 
RECEIPTS, 
(Began business January 1, 1905.) 











‘ash on hand December 31, 1910...... nat .$ 4, 1-4. 
De sposit premiums Se oie tera Seen pte oe 07 
Cash fo assessments. CSL MCAS ESR ESN EN ee eS 
RRRPME NOISES 6-i5ib bw cote 0155 -8)0 6 eh 30 ian g o10'4 0/0 Spiele 

Total VR biass a eR anes Sik 

DISBURSEMENTS. 
Return premiums on policies cancelled...$ 454.50 
Return premiums on policies expired...... 3,559.00 
re “PEW OMBER 5 55's 5 ooo 5s ble cite w' wy SL.70 
Pranting ANG DOSTAEE .o66<:c4us ba Sew ssc nas SOL95 
Salaries et ert Se a eee ae $75.00 
Me ees ae are eS el ik Sle se ee vies 18.85 
Traveling expe nses, rent, etc.... ; Seiecats 220.68 
Losses ate : 9 cs.5 & ip erqhh exes cecae 3,010.00 
$ $8,350.68 

Balance ha site eae ola .$ 4,828.66 
Cash oe ; ieee Ce £, 828.66 
Assessments charged t not due... 913.84 
Interest accrued at A er eee ae 218.74 





BECO TORR oc sc Sslo ws ewes 5 00s 0 ‘ ree 5,000.00 





$ 10,961 





Combined assets ; _ re ID. 
Deposit premium due policy hold sie 9,944.56 
LOSSES FOR THE “Yi An. 

Ji amie son Bros., Poynette, Wis..... Nae . 4.00 
George A Me k. Helenville. SPS pte eee sce ab : 6.00 
si ander MOM, RD FSRNOIID 5 5544) ore 5 wine bees. s-4 05:35 3,000.00 
Losse Ss capeoniag isted . ae ° eet ae ee aie 3,000.00 

ses since organization. NTR Re eee ee Sack 14,618.49 


Insuré ANCE in FOTCE. .. sve cccevcccrsreesccseces 739,550.00 

The auditing scala, by C. F. Mohr, chairman, 
reported the banks and accounts correct. Secretary 
Lachmund then talked briefly on the subject of fire 
prevention, and called attention to the excellent cau- 
tionary leaflet which had been distributed by the 
association. He said that old-line companies were in 
some cases offering retail yard insurance at one-third 
and even one-fourth what they have offered and 
charging much more for the same class of risk at dif- 
ferent points. He believed the enforcement of uni- 
form and consistent rates to be as much a function 





PAUL LACHMUND, MILWAUKEE, WIS. : 
Secretary Wisconsin Retail Lumber Dealers’e Association 


of Government as what has already been done in 
regard to railway rates. 

Secretary O. D. Hauschild, of the Retail Lumber- 
men’s Insurance Association, was then called upon 
and spoke briefly upon some practical subjects. He 
believed that if State rate-making should come it 
would be based largely upon mutual experience. He 
vave numerous instances of rate inequalities. He 
told how 500 yards in Canada were offered in lump 
to old-line companies at $1, the rate then being $1.75, 
and the offer was refused. Within 60 days a mutual 
insurance company was formed and within a year the 
stock companies were writing business indiscrim 
inately at 40 and 50 cents. He told of the work of 
their traveling inspector. * 

F. J. Hager, Ironwood, Mich., stated that he had 
saved. $1,403 on his insurance in five years, com 
pared with the 314 per cent rate he had been pre 
viously paying. He carries $6,000 each in the Wis 
consin and Minneapolis mutuals. By contrast he read 
a letter objecting to a $1.25 rate in the mutual as 
compared with 60 cents offered by the old-line com 
panies; also his reply. The rate was originally 3%, 
cents until the mutual insurance started at $3. The 
objection was, however, unfounded; the old-line pre 
mium on $2,000 at 60 cents would be $12. Under the 
mutual plan at $1.25 the deposit would be $25, but 
the annual cost at 36 per cent of deposit would be 
but $9. With this cleared up the member not only 
accepted the policy but took an additional policy in 
Series B. 

Fire Prevention. 

On fire prevention F. Durham, of Wautoma, told 
of eight years’ experience as fire marshal, during 
which he was unable to get the village board to take 
any action looking to fire prevention. Finally he 
wrote to the State fire marshal and secured an ap 
pointment as deputy marshal. He was able to com 
pel repair of chimneys by householders and the clean 
ing up of business alleys by the board, much against 
their inelination. 

Officers Elected. 

M. H. Hand was unaniméusly reelected president, 
as were also the directors, Messrs. Lachmund, Piers- 
torff and Dmrerrwaechter. A _ resolution was passed 


empowering the directors to exercise their judgment 
in rating lumber yard buildings other than lumber 
sheds, and also to equipment, such as houses, wagons 
and machinery. The meeting then adjourned. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING SESSION. 


At the beginning of the session R. 8. Kellogg, seere- 
tary of the ‘Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manuface- 
turers’ Association, was introduced to speak on the 
subject of ‘‘ Wisconsin Woods.’’ He gave some inter- 
esting figures showing that while the “Badger State is 
no longer in the front rank of lumber producing States 
its production is and will be for years to come of im- 
portant volume. Its annual production is about 1,800,- 
000,000 feet, about one-third hardwood, about 600,000,- 
000 feet is hemlock, about 450,000,000 feet white and 
norway pine, 20,000,000 birch, 150,000,000 basswood, 
120,000,000 maple, 85,000,000 oak, 42,000,000 tamarack, 
30,000,000 ash, and spruce about 20,000,000 feet. Of 
this production about one-third is used in Wisconsin, 
one-third in Chicago and Illinois, and the rest chiefly 
eastward, with some distribution west of the river. 
The local markets are therefore important. Wisconsin 
factories use about 1,000,000,000 feet of lumber, securing 
about half of it outside the State. The speaker quoted 
to considerable extent from the Forest Service bulletin 
on Wisconsin wood-using industries, showing 69 dif- 
ferent uses for basswood, 65 for birch, ete. 

Mr. Kellogg then referred to the fact that there had 
never been official gauges and dimensions for hemlock 
lumber, dressed or otherwise millworked. The National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association has, however, 
started to standardize all kinds of lumber and the 
speaker’s association has a member on the committee, 
whose work will cover hemlock as well as other woods. 
He then turned his attention to the ‘*mysterious octo- 
pus’’ as described in a recent magazine article, and 
read a portion of its absurd description as evolved 
chiefly from the imagination of the author. Offering 
some contrasting facts, Mr. Kellogg told of a mill 
which eut 8,000,000 feet ’ during the year ended Novem- 
ber 1, 1911. Taking out freight, commissions, dis- 
counts, allowances, the cost of millworking and loading, 
the receipts for the lumber were exactly $10 a thou- 
sand. By grades the average prices were as follows: 
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The speaker pointed out that the above percentage 
of No. 1 was higher than the average. The cost of 
taxes, insurance, interest and - selling expenses was 
$1 a thousand, leaving $9 balance. The sawing cost 
was $2.75, by contract, leaving $6.25. The logs at 
the mills cost $7 a thousand, log seale, a low price, 
as they often cost $8. On 30 per cent overrun that 
would mean $5.40, Jumber scale, or 60 cents margin, 
with no allowance for stumpage, ‘interest or interest 
on timber investment. The speaker gave similar 
figures for another mill, and said he “had secured 
both by personal investigation. They were merely 
typical of what manufacturers had experienced for 
at least four years back, and any man could get the 
facts who wanted to dig for them instead of drawing 
on a vivid imagination. Mills have been getting 
$1 or $2 for stumpage worth $2 to $3, and in some 
cases nothing at all is netted for the timber. 

In closing ‘the speaker said that the man who grows 
or owns timber, the man who manufacturers it into 
lumber, the man who retails the lumber to the con- 
sumer, all have a common problem. 

E. M. Trowern, Dominion secretary of the Retail 
Merchants’ Association of Canada, and secretary also 
of the Retail Lumbermen’s Association of Ontario 
and Quebec, then delivered an eloquent address along 
the lines of previous convention addresses which 
have been fully reported in previous issues. It is not 
considered necessary to repeat the speaker’s remarks 
at this time. He occupied practically all the remainder 
of the forenoon session, and extracted enthusiasm, ap- 
plause and laughter as freely as at other conventions 
where he has appeared. 


Resolution Offered. 


L. C. Whittet offered a resolution as follows, which 
was unanimously adopted:: 

WHEREAS, The Wisconsin Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso 
ciation realizes that in the suits now pending against the 
retail lumber secretaries the very life of the retailer in 
every line of retail activity is threatened; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That this association pledge its moral and 
financial support to the indicted secretaries and their re- 
tail lumber interests in the suits now pending for the al- 
leged violation of the Sherman anti-trust law. 


The convention then adjourned for luncheon. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON SESSION. 


lL. ©. Boyle, of Kansas City, Mo., of counsel for 
defense in the pending suits against the secretaries, 
was the star attraction of the afternoon session. His 
address at the Southwestern convention was reported 
very completely, and contained the essence of his 
remarks on the present occasion. His dramatic presen- 
tation of the incidents of the situation gripped the 
attention of every one present and he was followed 
with breathless interest and with frequent applause, 
but the deadly earnest of his interest in the subject 
gave no play for humor except of the grimmer sort. 

Mr. Doyle did not arrive in time to hear Mr. 
Trowern’s address of the morning, but both speakers 
were emphatic in their insistence of the necessity of 
amending the Sherman Law if it be held broad enough 
to cover the usual work of retail associations. 


Assessment Resolution Adopted. 
L. C. Whittet then offered the following resolution, 
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which was adopted unanimously by rising vote: 


Resolved, 'That pursuant to the vote of the convention 
pledging its financial support in defense of the pending 
suits of the United States against the retail lumber asso- 
ciations, the board of directors be hereby authorized to 
levy a special assessment on the membership to make up 
the pro rata share of this association in the expenses of 
said suits. 


Arthur L. Holmes, of Detroit, then presented the 
subject ‘‘The National Federation of Retail Mer- 
chants.’’ After an extemporaneous introduction he 
read a written paper as follows: 

“Whom the Lord loveth, he chasteneth.’” That ought to 
make some of us feel good. 

Don’t you know, my friends, that the more I think of it 
the better satisfied I am that these suits are going to result 
in nothing but great good for those who now seem to be 
the victims. The one unfortunate feature is that the 
government should have been so vindictive as to have rushed 
into criminal proceedings. Then, of course, there is the 
expense connected with the cases. However, if the final 
results of these suits are what I believe they will be, the 
price paid, so far as the money is concerned, will be only 
reasonable. I believe the time will come when you will 
all agree with me. 

If the retail merchants of this country had not gone to 
sleep at the switch affairs never would have reached their 
present deplorable state. The business men, taking in all 
branches of trade, constitute the real brain and brawn of 
the Nation. We are the most important element in the 
development of the country, because we are the chief builders 
of communities—and it is the communities that constitute 
the strength of the nation. No doubt about that, is there? 

But, we grow lethargic from self-contentment, or some 
other equally insidious cause, blinding ourselves to the 
encroachments being made upon our rights, and allowing 
unfair interests to get such a hold upon the law-making 
machinery of the Government that we today find ourselves 
face to face with a condition which, if not speedily reme- 
died, promises to put an end to our business lives. We are 
waking up. ‘True, it seemed to require prosecution by the 
Government to rouse us from our slumbers—but the main 
point is that we are awake. Not only are we awake, but 
we have gone into the fight. And, we are in it to win. 
Of course you have all read the reports of the retail lum- 
bermen’s conventions which have already been held this 
year. Weren't they splendid? Did you ever see anything 
like it before? After reading those reports, or hearing some 
of the speakers, as many of you doubtless did, can you 
have any doubt as to the fact that these merchants intend 
to stay in this fight—that they intend to fight it out along 


the lines laid down if it takes years to do it? I do not 
doubt it and I know you don't. 

Education is what makes a man_ powerful. Special 
training along any one line makes the expert. Education 


of the individuals makes a nation great. The standard of 
education in this country is high. We have reason to be 
proud of our attainments. Now, I want to call your at- 
tention to a few main points that have not received the 
attention they should. 

Our laws are a disgrace to an intelligent race of people. 
No one has more respect for constituted authority than I 
have. No one has a keener conception than I of the neces- 
sity for a firm enforcement of right laws. Sut how many 
of our laws are right? How many of them in their prac- 
tical application produce just the opposite effect to that 
intended? Something is wrong. Either the laws are not 
framed right, or they are not interpreted right. You busi- 
ness men have all had experience in getting legal advice. 
You know that if a point of law is raised in connection 
with your business you will go to your attorney, and he 
will advise you that you have a case. You begin action. 
The party against whom the action is brought consults 
his attorney, and that lawyer will advise him that he has 
a case. Now, one or the other of those lawyers is mis- 
taken. Or they are taking a gambler’s chance on the court 
taking the same view of the law. <A lawyer has had special 
training; they are supposed to KNOW the law, yet we 
find them taking different views of the same law. © Where 
is the trouble? “With the lawyers, or with the law? 

This brings me to a point on which I want to give especial 
emphasis. What we most need in this country “is a change 
in our system of jurisprudence whereby all laws shall be 
interpreted by the final authority to whom cases under 
those laws may ultimately be brought for a decision. ‘These 
interpretations should be made public, in order that busi- 
ness men, or anyone else concerned may know just what 
he can do, and what he can not do under the law. So 
he may know when he is within his legal rights and when 
someone else is transgressing his rights. Massachusetts 
has such a law. In that State a business man can know 
what a law means. You all know that when you read a 
law you only have a hazy idea of what its practical ap- 
plication may mean. You all know that a court's desicion 
of a case under a law depends upon precedent to a cer- 
tain extent; depends upon what view of that law, or a 
similar point in law some other court of equal authority has 
taken. Now, I believe that when laws are enacted. these 
precedents should be taken into consideration and the law 
so framed as to RceBecane ® into its provisions such condi- 
tions as to fix within reasonable limits its interpretation 
and its application to specific cases, and not leave such a 
wide range for the play of the vagaries of the legal mind. 
Just common-sense laws are what we need. Laws in them- 
selves will never make a country grow and become a power 
among nations; it requires industrial and commercial de- 
velopment, and the kind of brains that make for indus- 
trial and commercial success are good enough to frame laws 
for the country in which these business men live. 


[At this point the speaker stated that six years ago 
he went to Attorney General Bonaparte, introduced by 
President Roosevelt with a copy of the Michigan re- 
tailers’ constitution, and asked him to pass upon it. 
The reply was that under an old ruling opinions could 
be given only to congress, to departments or to the 
executive. The Department of Commerce and Labor 
had recently been organized; an application to it was 
delayed for a year and a half, and the final decision 
was that a ruling could not be made unless a case were 
brought up. | 


We claim we have a free government. We are supposed 
to have. Let us look into that point, and see where we 
really stand. It seems to me that under the law as it 
stands today, the liberties of the retail merehants of the 
land are held in the hollow of one man’s hand—the at- 
torney general of the United States. Whether this is lawful 
or constitutional or not, I am unable to say, but I am able 
to say that in my judgment it is contrary to the spirit of 
free ‘government. I am well aware that someone must 
have authority to institute proceedings for crime. But in 
cases which arise under the Sherman Act it seems to me 
that this one-man power should be eliminated. I am_ not 
lawyer enough to tell how it can be done, but there ought 
to be lawyers enough in the ceuntry to point out the way. 
It is bad enough to have the citizens of any one locality 
haled into a federal court at all. But if this must be 
done, then the power ‘to do. so should be distributed in 
such a way that there may be less’ likelihood of 


tyranny and __ injustice. I can not see why a 
grand jury should not be oes and controlled 
by the court which calls it. I can not see why 


the court should not at least -have as ‘eek knowledge of 
what is going on as the district attorney, or an assistant 
to the attorney general of the United States. I can not 
see why the court should not have as much power to 
instruct grand juries as these same attorneys. It may be 


that the secrecy of the grand jury room must be_pre- 
served. But if that be so, the aforesaid attorneys should 
also be excluded and let the grand jury present such facts 
in relation to any particular subject as they may find, and 
let the court determine whether an indictment should be 
drawn. I suppose the lawyers will laugh at me for mak 
ing these suggestions, but I believe they are such as will 
occur to the ordinary layman, who simply — to be a 
decent citizen, and who only seeks justice for 

And while I am suggesting changes in ro jaws, there 
is another point. That is that every retailer in every line 
ot trade should at once busy himself with his Congress- 
men, Senators, and State legislators to see that a pure ad- 
vertising law is enacted, both State and National. No one 
now questions the utility of our pure food law, and those 
of us who as merchants have had to contend with the 
fraudulent, pernicious and false methods of advertising 
that obtain today should need no urging on my part to at 
once stir themselves to see that a pure advertising law is 
enacted that will be forceful and effective. Resolutions 
should be adopted by this convention and sent to the Con 
gressmen and Senators from Wisconsin, and to the members 
of the State legislature, and your officers should be charged 
with the duty of seeing to it that at the coming session of 
the Wisconsin legislature a pure advertising Jaw, is enacted, 
as well as a strong mechanics lien law. 

Other speakers “will tell you at onal pn the im- 
portance of the federation to you and your business, but 
because of my own personal interest in the organization 
and my activity in promoting it from its inception, I can 
not refrain from saying a word about it. You will also 
be told by others of the legal status of the suits against 
the associations, and that I will pass briefly. 

One of the reasons why the public has been misled into 
the belief that the retail merchant is asking exorbitant 
prices is that willingness on the part of human beings 
to grasp at any prospect of getting something for nothing, 
no matter how illusionary that prospect may be. They do 
not go far enough in their reasoning to reach the point 
where the merchant has been wiped out and they are 
utterly dependent upon the substitute for the things they 
want. I do not believe there is man or woman in this 
country who would be willing to get along without his 
legislation there is only one way to do it. Get after the 
politician, and get after him with votes. 

Mr. Holmes then spoke extemporaneously, explain- 
ing the organization of the defense committee and 
the handling of the fund, and how by co-operation 
with the Government the cost of making up the evi- 
dence is to be materially reduced. He then took up 
the history of the National federation movement. 
Mr. Holmes conceived the idea, not knowing at the 
time Canada already had originated a similar move- 
ment, and as an interesting coincidence he men- 
tioned that 40 years ago in the front room of his 
father’s house, was organized the Brotherhood of the 
Footboard—now the Brotherhood of Locomotive En- 
gineers. 

The government Census Bureau could not tell how 
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AT MILWAUKEE. 


I’ve been down to Milwaukee, wife, 
To take the meeting in, 

And now I.am back, the simple life 
All over to begin. 

I heard the speakers speak their piece, 
I heard exhorters shout, 

And felt our troubles soon wili cease, 

That folks who make us so much strife 
Will soon be down and out. 


I heard a man named Boyle, who boiled 
With indignation hot— 

Told how the villains would be foiled 
Who now the laugh have got. 

I heard Dick Loomans tell about 
His way to handle coal, 

A ton a minute down a spout 

And never get your. fingers soiled, 
A wonder, on my soul. 


I heard about the income tax 
Wisconsin made a law; 
They filled me full of figured facts, 
lS 4 most you ever saw. 
And yet I Neteund patiently, 
And heard them talk away: 
With prices now just what they be, 
A price that often profit lacks, 
*T will never bother me. 


I heard about the merchants’ move 
Their federation grand, 
To get the goods in proper groove 
All over this broad land. 
I heard about the parcels post 
To help mail order men, 
And hoped retailers, coast to coast, 
That federation would approve 
And whoop it up again. 


I heard about development 
Of our communities; 
Hereafter it is my intent 
To talk like one of these— 
To boost the old town more and more, 
To talk and work and give; 
There may be other towns, a score 
With money, mill and monument, 
But this is where I live. 


And then the banquet—that was great! 
Such stuff to eat and hear, 

Such orators to hear orate, 
And wave the flag and cheer. 

I wanted to get on the chair 
And burst into a song, 

Mid men so fine and ladies fair. 

And, say, I want to make a date— 
Next year you come along! 


many retailers there were in the United States; 
Bradstreet’s reported 1,250,000 with a capital of $3,000 
or her local grocery, local dry goods store, drug store, shoe 
store, lumber dealer, or any of the present establishments 
upon which they depend for their supplies, if they could 
see right now the conditions that would exist if there were 
no local merchants. Think what it would mean for the 
housewife to have to send to the large cities for everything 
needed. Why, such a condition is inconceivable—and_ by 
educating the people, by showing them now what they 
would have to contend with under the reign of the mail 
order house, we can win their loyalty to the home mer- 
chant, and retain their trade. One of the things which you 
lumbermen can point out to your trade with great ad- 
vantage to yourself is this: Tell the people that if they 
allow the mail order houses to put the local merchants 
out of business the mail order houses will then have not 
the least competition. And, with competition wiped out, 
what will the mail order houses do? Sell at low prices? 
No. They will have the people at their mercy and will 
demand prices utterly in excess of anything the local mer 
chant would think of asking. : 

This is an appeal to the self-interest of the people; an 
appeal to their pocketbook, and will have far more weight 
than any argument about loyalty to home merchants, or 
the obligation they owe to their home town. Show them 
that the present system of supplying the needs of the 
people is the only logical one; that it is more economical 
than any that may be substituted for it; that anything 
else means a monopoly with consequent robbing of the 
people. Show them these things, and they will give all 
their patronage to the home merchants, to whom it right- 
fully belongs. : F 

A word about the parcels post. We all know what this 
will mean. We all know that, notwithstanding the pub- 
lished denials of the mail order houses, they will be the 
principal beneficiaries of such a law, while the local mer 
chants will be the victims, and no one will gain anything 
of importance but the mail order houses. I would suggest 
that you take this matter up with your Congressmen; get 
them on record as being for or against the parcels post 
and then work for their election or against it, as the case 
may be. If you want to defeat_the enactment of harmful 
each or over. He described graphically the work 
of the organizing meeting. He said a State federa- 
tion was organized in Towa within six weeks; in 
Michigan last week; and he understood Virginia and 
Colorado have both organized recently. The next 
National, the speaker anticipated, might be held in 
May. 

During his talk the speaker stated that he did not 
believe the Sherman Law should be repealed but he 
believed it did need amendment. In closing he asked 
each lumberman to take up with other retailers in 
his town the matter of co-operation along the lines 
of the national federation movement. 

F. J. Durham then offered the following resolution: 

Resolved, That this association indorse the movement 
known as the National Federation of Retail Merchants, and 
hereby authorizes its officers to take such steps as may be 
necessary to «affiliate with said organization: and be it fur 
ther 

Resolved, That the board of directors be hereby authorized 
to appcint a committee to represent this association at the 
annual meeting of said Federation of Retail Merchants. 

This was unanimously adopted and W. G. Hollis 
was then asked to explain the exact order of pro- 
cedure in the lumber suits, which he did briefly in 
substantially the same manner as at the Illinois con- 
vention. He expressed the hope that if the Govern- 
ment loses its cases in the lower courts it will appeal 
to the Supreme Court, that the issues may be con- 
clusively and finally determined. 

hk. C. Hole, Chicago, general manager of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, was called upon to talk upon Community 
Development, but as he was just leaving the room to 
catch a train for Chicago he responded very briefly, 
leaving most of his thought to the printed copies of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’s message which had been 
distributed. 

D. J. Loomans, of Waupun, Wis., then led in a dis- 
cussion of construction of coal elevators and lumber 
sheds. In his elevator he figures a cost of 5 cents a 
ton for hard coal in, and out to customers’ wagon, 
as compared with 23 cents by hand handling. The 
degradation amounted to %4 per cent buckwheat 
and % per cent dirt. On Pocahontas the degradation 
in the old sheds was 51% per cent; in the elevator, 
3% per cent. The above handling cost does not in- 
clude interest and depreciation. The plant cost about 
$6,000 and is of 1,600 tons easy capacity. It is a 
ground storage elevator, reelevating to fill the loading 
hopper. 

There was considerable discussion on the subject. 
One member had recently built a 700-ton elevator at 
a cost of $3,900, which handles lump coal satisfac- 
torily. 

L. C. Whittet, of Edgerton, stated that that town 
was the largest market for cigar leaf tobacco, han- 
dling about 60,000 cases out of 150,000 raised in Wis- 
consin, and presented the association with cigars that 
were an Edgerton product. At 6:30 the convention 
adjourned. . 


THURSDAY’S CLOSING SESSION. 


The Chair introduced the subject of uniform rules 
for dressing lumber by reading the letter from Leonard 
Bronson, manager of the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association, which has been presented at all the 
retail conventions. Secretary Lachmund spoke in 
favor of a uniform allowance of *%4-inch for match- 
ing. He also said that in 4-inch some manufacturers 
were matching to 2'%-inch, slightly reducing the 
tongue, so that three boards would lay 10% inches, 
the same as two 6-inch boards worked to 5144 inches. 
In the discussion others stated they had bought this 
344-inch stock and found it satisfactory. There was 
no objection to {% dressed thickness, but a strong 
expression, particularly from C. F. Mohr, favoring 
1%4x3% for 2x4 dimension instead of the scanter 
size. William Kellogg and one or two others favored 
the dimensions which are most widely used—15¢ x 3%. 
It, appeared from the discussion that some northern 
pine manufacturers who regularly supply 15¢ x 35% 


3) 
will on request furnish 1%x3%4 at the same time. 


The entire matter was referred to the board of 
directors. ™ 
The red cedar shingle question was then brought 
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up and referred also to the directors, but the conven- 
tion by rising vote expressed itself in favor of a 
single standard of thickness, not less than 5 to 2 inches. 

Secretary Lachmund brought up the question of 
duplication of stock items in various woods, and said 
seven or eight different woods were carried in siding 
and in flooring by some yards, increasing the neces- 
sary investment in stock. He favored curtailment. 
Mr. Hotchkiss told of an Illinois territory in which 
stock assortment was distributed among the yards, 
and by borrowing and lending stock any dealer could 
supply any item carried in any of the yards. He said 
the same practice was largely in vogue among Chicago 
wholesalers. 

The Chair pointed out that the retailer owed a 
certain duty to every loyal manufacturer to supply his 
product to the customer who asks specifically for it. 
If by a curtailment of assortments any wood should 
find itself shut out from retail distribution it would 
in the logic of events seek another channel of supply. 
Furthermore, various woods are now being advertised 
to the consumer and the retailer will get the benefit 
in proportion as he is prepared to meet the demand. 

No formal action was taken, but C. F. Mohr re- 
marked that Mr. Hotchkiss’ proposition was the most 
practical that had been suggested. 

The Chair then spoke a few words in appreciation 
of the lumber press in general, and Editor Ross, of the 
Scout, responded briefly in compliment of the work 
of the convention. Telegrams of greeting were read 
from H. 8. Stine and A. L. Porter. 

E. A. Hanstad, of the Black River Falls Lumber & 
Mercantile Co., was called on and gave a brief account 
of the flood disaster, in which his yard and store were 
washed out with a loss of $30,000, the site being burned 
under 25 feet of silt. 

The auditing committee reported the accounts cor- 
rect. L. C. Whittet read the resolutions, as follows: 

Whereas, Our national congress still 
tion the enactment of 
Bill; and 

Whereas, This association has 
as opposed to any i 


has under considera- 
what is known as the Parcels Post 


repeatedly gone on record 
legislation of this nature; and 

Whereas, Further study of this subject has convinced us 
that the adoption of this nation of any plan for the exten- 
sion ot the Postal Service in this direction would be in 


its operation disastrous to the sma merchants of the coun- 
try; be it therefore 
Resolved, That the Wisco Retail Lumber Dealers’ 





Association in annual convention assembled hereby reiterates 
its former declarations in protest against the bill now under 
consideration by Congress or any bill which will involve 
this Government in the carrying merchandise 
by mail beyond the limits now provided in present regula- 


business ot 


tions. 
Resolved. That the Wisconsin Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association recognizes the fact that “‘What is good for 





Wisconsin is good for all of us” and we 
endorse the purpose of the Wisconsin 
ciation in its efforts to secure 
acres of 


therefore heartily 
Advancement Asso- 
settlers for the 10,000,000 
undeveloped lands in the State. We also heartils 
approve the work of encouraging the introduction of pedi- 
greed grains and stock among the farmers of the State and 
the educationel campaign that is being conducted along 
these lines, and especially the use of authentic Federal and 
State statistics in its literature. 

3e it further revolved that the thanks of this associa- 
tion be hereby tendered Hon. Thos. E. Lyons, Hon. L. C. 
Boyle, R. S. Kelle , Geo. Wilson-Jones, E. M. Trowern, 
Holmes, W. G. Hollis and D. J. Loomans, and 
the other gentlemen who have so kindly assisted this asso- 
ciation in interesting addresses which if heeded will prove 
of benefit to every member of the association. 

Be it further resolved that we extend our thanks and 
gratitude to all the officers and members and others who 
have contributed to the success of this the twenty-second 
annual convention of the Wisconsin Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, and we bespeak for one and all a prosperous 
vear and look and hope for another and happy reunion in 
1913. 

Resolved, That we thank the management of the Pfister 
Hotel for the use of the Red Room in which our meetings 
have been held and for the many other courtesies extended 
to our members. 

Resolved, That the thanks of this association be and 
are hereby extended to the lumber press for the attendance 
of their able representatives at our meeting and for the 
full, accurate and satisfactory reports of our meetings which 
they always give, and which publicity greatly increases 
the influence and interest in the work of our association. 

Resolved, That the wholesale dealers and traveling sales- 
men in attendance at this convention are entitled to our 
most sincere appreciation and thankfulness for their differ- 
ent ways of promoting the welfare and best interests of our 




















association, and we do recognize in them a help and co- 
operation that entitle them to a reciprocal feeling on our 
part. 

Whereas, An all-wise Providence has removed from out 





midst the following beloved members of the Wisconsin Re 
tail Lumber Dealers’ Association: 

A. D. Hiles, Palmyra. 

Charles Ducklow, Wilton 

is Dodge, Monroe, 
George Kloster, Marion. 

Be it therefore resolved, That this association extend to 
the families of our deceased members our sincere sym- 
pathy and regard in their hours of affliction; and be it 
further 

Resolved, 

ypy ot tt 
member 





instructed to forward a 
family of each deceased 





That the secretary be 
s resolution to the 
L, C. Whittet, 
. S. Durham, 
Jerome Baker 

William Kellogg, chairman, for the nominating com- 
mittee offered the following: 

President—Frank Bodden, Horicon 

Treasurer—George D. Leuhring, Milwaukee. 

Director, three years—G. W. La Pointe, jr., Menomonie. 

The committee stated that further nominations were 
invited, and Frank Bodden took advantage of this 
privilege to nominate Cyrus W. Allen for president. 
He did not secure a second, however, and upon motion 
the seeretary cast the ballot of the convention for 
Mr. Bodden and the other committee nominees, and 
Mr. Bodden took the chair with a brief acknowledg- 
ment of the honor. 

George W. Hotchkiss was introduced to make a few 
remarks in closing the convention. He referred to 
his paper read at the Illinois meeting and spoke along 
the same general line of thought. 

C. H. Weber, of Menomonie (who has recently sold 
his yards and is out of the lumber business, but could 
not break the convention habit), was called upon for a 
few words of greeting, and the convention then 
adjourned. 


THE LADIES’ AUXILIARY. 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., Feb. 22.—One of the unique 
features of the convention of the Wisconsin Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association is the annual convention at the 
same time of the Ladies’ Auxiliary of that association, 
the only organization of its kind in the country. This 
year there was the usual large attendance of the ladies 
and they had a good time during all three days of the 
convention. 

Tuesday was given up to the registration of the visit 
ing ladies and at 3 p. m. there was a ecard party at 
which six prizes were distributed. The business session 
was held Wednesday morning and resulted in the elec- 
tion of Mrs. D. J. Rohrer, of Clintonville, as president ; 
Mrs. J. E. Nuzum, of Viroqua, as vice president; Miss 
Irma Lachmund, of Milwaukee, being reelected secretary 
and treasurer. Mrs. C. H. Allen, of Portage, was 
elected a member of the board of arrangements. The 
business session was enlivened by the singing of the 
auxiliary ’s songs. 

Wednesday afternoon the ladies were addressed by 
E. M. Trowern, of Toronto, Ont., Dominion Secretary 
of the Retail Merchants’ Association of Canada, and 
Douglas Malloch of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. The 
following ladies were in attendance at the Wisconsin 
meeting: 





Mesdames. Wm. Schneider, Milwaukee. 
E. A. Homstad, Black Riv2r W. T. McGuire, Milwaukee 
Falls. W. E. Priestly, Milwaukee. 
I Loomans, Waupun Robt. Ebenreiter, Sheboygan. 
Kk. L. Bryden, Berlin. F. W. Wilford, Beloit. 
H. E. Boldt, Sheboygan Falls. J. E. Nuzum, Viroqua. 
L. C. Larimer, Chicago (Ill.). A. J. Allen, Cambridge. 
I. J. Rossman, Waupun, J. G. Williams, Dausman. 
W. P. Hoffman, Ft. Monroe. W. A. Dean, Avalon. 
Cc. H. Allen, Portage. W. E. Cooper, Wauwatosa. 


W. F. Pierstorff, Middletown. 
\. B. Saunders, Milton. 

PD. J. Rohrer, Clintonville. 

F. N. Fuller, Oshkosh. 

Cc. MacMahon, Milwaukee. 

F. Hensky, Brandon. 

B. A, Myers, Evansville. 


J. W. Harger, Waterloo. 

O. T. Olson, Blanchardville. 
H. G. Dardis, Burlington. 
W. B. Ballentine, Mauston. 
J. S. Wegener, Oshkosh. 

H. Besserdick, Clintonville. 


B. H. Roderick, Juda. Misses. 
Robt. R. Blackburn, Milwau- Erma Ebenreiter, Sheboygan. 
kee. Irma Lachmund, Milwaukee. 


THE ANNUAL BANQUET. 


The annual banquet of the Wisconsin Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association was held Wednesday evening at 





Pip 
Who Made the Presentation Speech. 


WHITTET, EDGERTON: 


the Hotel Pfister, and the members of the association 
and their ladies and guests, to the number of 300, were 
present. President G. W. La Pointe, jr., of Menomonie, 
Wis., presided and the brevity and wit of his remarks 
stamped him as the ideal toastmaster. 

The speakers of the evening were Douglas Malloch, 
of Chicago, ‘‘the lumberman poet,’’ of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN; E. M. Trowern, of Toronto, Ont., Dominion 
Secretary of the Retail Merchants’ Association of Cana- 
da; Mrs. D. J. Loomans, of Waupun; C. H. Ketridge, 
of Evanston, Ill., secretary of the American Lumber 
Trades’ Congress; Frank Snell, of New Orleans, La.; 
L. C. Whittet, of Edgerton, and C. F. Mohr, of Portage. 

Mr. Malloch talked *about things in general, paying 
particular attention to the Wisconsin income tax law, 
which had been explained to the convention at some 
length the day before. In part he said: 

You may not understand the Wisconsin income tax law. 
I did, until I heard it explained. While it was being 
explained I figured out what taxes I would have to pay in 
Wisconsin on my income. have one, strange as it may 
seem. I took my salary and figured all the deductions 
allowed by the law, including one wife and two children. 
I deducted my losses, as the law permits. And I found, 
after I had deducted all of the deductions, that the State 
of Wisconsin owes me $11.64. 

Mr. Trowern discussed the system of government in 
Canada and declared that he believed the movement to 
preserve the retailer as a necessary part of commercial 
life is one of the greatest movements of the time and 
that it will make its greatest progress if it succeeds 
in enlisting the support of the ladies. ; 

Mrs. Loomans excellently presented a monologue en- 
titled, ‘‘Conjugal Politics,’’ in which she gave some 
valuable advice on managing a husband. 

Mr. Ketridge devoted himself to the question of ‘‘Com- 
munity Development,’’ declaring that women were the 
greatest force in the development of a community. He 
said that when you see a prosperous and well kept 
town, you may know that the women are working hand 


in hand for that purpose. He urged the women to 
engage in the movement for community improvement and 
told what the women of Evanston had done in that line. 

Mr. Snell, a former Milwaukeean, defended the trav- 
eling salesman, urging the retailer always to consider 
the interests of the consumer. In closing he declared 
that the latch string is always out at New Orleans. 

The closing event of the evening, and its most impres- 
sive one, occurred when Mr. Whittet paid a tribute to 
Mr. Mohr, who was the first president of the associa 
tion, and on behalf of its members presented him with 
a gold watch. Mr. Mohr responded in appropriate 
words, sharing the glory of the organization with others 
who were with him in that movement and particularly 
thanking the Wisconsin lumbermen for this evidence of 
their eternal friendship. 


LARGE SPRUCE OPERATION 


Every Precaution Taken to Insure a Second Growth 
—Guarding Against Disastrous Forest Fires. 











One of the largest spruce operations in the country is 
carried on in the Cheat River valley in West Virginia 
by the West Virginia Spruce Lumber Company and the 
West Virginia Pulp & Paper Company. The logging 
work of these interests is carried on as one operation, 
the larger timber being used in the manufacture of lum- 
ber and the smaller stuff turned into pulpwood. 

The company owns about 100,000 acres of what might 
be called strictly spruce land and has taken every pre- 
caution to insure a second growth of this timber. The 
methods pursued are outlined clearly in the following 
article prepared by S. E. Slaymaker, who for twelve 
years has had charge of the operations in the Cheat 
River valley. The saw mill of the West Virginia Spruce 
Lumber Company is at Cass and a peeling plant is 
operated at Spruce at the top of Cheat mountain. 


The effort we are making to reproduce the spruce forest 
which is now being developed for the West Virginia Pulp & 
Paper Company does not consist of so much in the actual 
planting of young trees as it does in affording protection to 
the new growth which in the order of nature is trying to 
replace the timber we cut down and remove from the land. 

It is a mistake to believe, as some seem to do, that the 
reproduction of a forest is an unnatural thing. Indeed all 
the. forests we now have standing have been reproduced. 
Strictly speaking there is no such thing as a “virgin” 
forest; for it makes no difference how old a tree may be, 
it stands in the place of another long since fallen. Even 
in those timbered lands far removed from the danger of fire, 
the trees that escape destruction by wind or snow or sleet 
sooner or later die, like people, because they can not live 
forever. Nature has wisely provided that a new growth 
shall take the place of that which fails; otherwise there 
would be no trees anywhere. 

It is, however, a very difficult thing for young trees to 
reach maturity where the land has been cut over, then 
abandoned, as is often the case, leaving the second growth 
at the mercy of the devouring flames. Therefore I have 
stated that our work is largely helping nature fight against 
the abnormal conditions we have created. In other words, 
we aim to give the young tree a chance. 

The company with which I am associated owns 75,000 

or 80,000 acres of what we may designate as strictly spruce 
lands, lying on the headwaters of the Greenbrier, Cheat and 
Elk rivers in the eastern part of West Virginia. This 
we began to operate in the year 1900; and from the very 
beginning we have been doing all we could to save the 
second growth, though we did no replanting until 1907. 
_ By cutting all trees measuring more than eight or ten 
inches at the stump this boundary has yielded an average 
of approximately 18,000 feet to the acre. Now we find 
that from portions first operated—ten or eleven years ago— 
there could be taken from ten to fifteen cords of pulp wood 
from an acre, cutting everything down to five or six inches 
in diameter. It would be a great waste, of course, to cut 
it so young; but the figures show that the process of re- 
production under proper care is not so slow as might be 
imagined. 

For the last four years we have been planting from 
150,000 to 250,000 young trees annuallv. This we do by 
pulling them up where the growth is too dense and _ plant- 
ing them in the barren spots. The work of transplanting 
is done in the early spring, just after the freeze goes out 
of the ground and before the sap rises; using plants rang- 
ing from six inches to two feet high. So far we have found 
that about 75 percent of the transplanted trees live; though 
the proportion depends very much on the season. This year 
we did not plant as many as usual, nor did they do so 
well as formerly, on account of the unusually dry spring 
and early summer. When planting in ground where there 
are no trees growing at all we place them as a rule from 
six to eight feet apart. 


As to Actual Planting. 


The actual planting is a very simple and comparatively 
inexpensive process. Two men can gather, or pull up, as 
many young trees as twenty-five can plant. But when 
this is done our real work is only begun. ‘The one import- 
ant thing is to guard against forest fires, which are always 
hurtful, and particularly disastrous where the territory has 
been recently cut over. This is the special work of certain 
employees; yet in a general way is the work of everybody, 
from the superintendent to the dishwasher in the camp; it 
being well understood that when fire is discovered on the 
property it is the duty of every man in the service of the 
company, or 80 many as may be required, to immediately 
leave everything else to take care of itself and give atten- 
tion to putting out the fire. 

To escape the danger from locomotive sparks we clear a 
strip of ground along the line of our railroad and its 
branches one hundred feet wide on each side of the track. 
Then we keep the weeds and high grass mown so that there 
can be no accumulation of dry vegetation in which a fire 
could start. In addition to this each locomotive is equipped 
with 100 feet of fire hose and the entire train crew .pro- 
vided with buckets. The whole boundary is patroled in 
dry seasons to prevent trespassing, which is so often re- 
sponsible for fires. Even the operating crews in the woods 
are required to keep buckets in easy reach whenever there 
is danger of fire. pai 

This protection against fire we have maintained at an 
annual cost of from $20,000 to $25,000; but we consider 
the amount well expended, and expect to continue the prac- 
tice indefinitely. 5 r 

In addition to our lumber operations we are now cutting 
from these lands about 220 cords of pulp wood every day. 
It is my confident opinion that when we shall have cut over 


the entire boundary mentioned the new growth will have 


so matured that operations may begin again where the first 
cutting was done some ten years ago; and by this process 
of replanting and recutting I see no reason why the present 
daily yield of pulpwood may not be made to continue indefi- 
nitely. : 
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SALES MANAGERS. 


Concluding Session at Chicago — Officers 
and Directors Elected. 


The second annual convention of the Lumber Sales 
Managers’ Association, held at the Auditorium Hotel, 
Chicago, February 15-16, of which Thursday’s sessions 
received a full report in last week’s issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, was called to order again 
Friday morning by Acting President I’. L. Brown. 

The president announced that Van B. Perrine, of 
Fort Wayne, Ind., who had expected to attend the 
convention, would not be able to come. He sent a 
paper, however, which was read by Mr. Klann. Under 
the title of ‘‘Selling Dimension Stock at a Profit,’’ the 
paper read as follows: 


It is hardly worth while to tell you what we all know 
that most of the dimension stock is not only unprofitable 
but, in many cases, is an actual loss to the mill man. 

The low price at which most of it is sold is not based on 
actual figures of cost, but is an inheritance handed down 
to us, of today, by our predecessors, who also did not figure 
the cost, but made the dimension stock because smooth 
talking manufacturers with their own interests in view sug- 
gested, “You can utilize our waste (no value), make some- 
thing out of nothing. I will give you $12 a thousand, 12,000 
feet in a carload, do you get me? Worth saving, isn’t it?” 
So the mill man “got him,’ got busy, cut his waste into 
dimension, cut his cull into dimension, and sold his firsts 
and seconds elsewhere where they didn’t have the wise 
manufacturer. This is our inheritance—let’s settle up the 
estate. 





Cost of Manufacture. 


Do you know, Mr. Millman, what it costs you to manu- 
facture dimension stock? Some of you do but it is to those 
who don’t know I am putting the question, and for the 
benefit of the ones who don’t know let me say, arrange your 
machinery (the best you can purchase) to the best possible 
advantage for handling at a minimum cost, and you will 
find that $7 is the minimum cost, and there is no maximum. 
all depending on the dimensions you are manufacturing, and 
the kinds of wood you are cutting up. Did I mention “over- 
head?’ No, sir! Add this, as you may have figured it out 
(if you have ever figured it out), and bear in mind the 
above is not based on what you have cut up of lumber but 
on what you get out in dimension and for which you are 
paid. I have found by actual tests, that $8 to $12 a thou- 
sand is a fair result for cost in the manufacture of dimen- 
sion stock based on the output of various dimensions not 
on the material cut up (this does not include the overhead), 
whereas some dimensions cost over $20 a thousand to 
manufacture. Again if you are to make a profit at all, you 
must have a number of different orders, each down the 
scale, to utilize the waste from the other, and the price on 
the last piece of waste can be too low for profit. Of course 
you know, if you will only stop to think, it is bound to 
cost you much more to manufacture 1x1 any length than 
it does to manufacture 2x2 of the same length. Don’t tak 
my word for it—try it out. When you go home, get busy, 
not making dimension for the other fellow, but get busy 
finding out how much it really costs you to make his dimen- 
sion. Spend $50, $100 or more; it will be the best invest- 
ment you ever made. You know what your common lum- 
ber and your cull lumber is worth to you in the pile. Meas- 
ure up and run back in the mill a few thousand feet at 
its value; add to this the actual cost of remanufacturing it 
into dimension, and don’t forget the overhead, for the over- 
head, like interest, is always working. 

When you invoice at the end of your fiscal year, you 
know you have made or lost so much money. Do you know 
where you have made it or where you have lost it? In 
most cases you don’t, but simply know you see so much 
one way or the other, to the good or bad. But if yon knew 
within reason what each department was making and 
which department was losing, couldn’t you, Mr. Millman, 
cut out the loser; or in selling material from this depart- 
ment sell it ata price for a profit? Surely you could: 
surely you would. When your customer comes around and 
offers $28 a thousand feet for dimension stock you know 
costs you $38 you would turn down the order, and all along 
the line the man who knows would turn it down. If every- 
body turned it down, the customer would do one of two 
things, pay your price for the dimension, or purchase your 
firsts and seconds, your common, or your cull, at the price 
you know it is worth, and make his own dimension. It is 
your lumber he has to use in some form. ‘Think it over. 


Experience the Best Teacher. 


Each mill and locality has its own problem to figure out. 
It would be stupid for me, in Indiana, to say what should 
be done in Texas or Louisiana. Texas and Louisiana have 
as much brain matter as any other states and can figure out 
the problem if they will only stop and take time to figure. 
not only on paper, for while it is said figures never lie, I 
have found out that figures are mighty liars, when they 
compute manufacturing dimension stock. So the only safe 
way is to experiment. Better spend a couple of hundred 
dollars this way, rather than lose a couple of thousand in 
filling the other fellow’s dimension order, not knowing what 
it costs you. For several years I have made money on 
dimension stock. Why? Because I know what it costs to 
manufacture the various dimensions; know what each grade 
of lumber entering into them is worth, and how much of 
same it takes. Then let me emphasize the following. I 
won’t sell or manufacture the dimension, unless there is a 
profit. Some of you would be surprised should I tell you 
that you are selling the same customers the same dimension 
at prices varying from $2 to $12 a thousand. Why do they 
pay one $12 more than they pay another? Because they 
can't get enough at your price, and they pay the $12 more 
because they can't cut it out of lumber cheaper or as cheaply. 

If only half of the millmen who cut dimension as a busi- 
ness or as a side line knew its value and would not sell for 
less, it would raise the price to a profitable basis, in less 
than four months, or clean out your low grade lumber be- 
fore then. The manufacturer must have cither the lumber 
or the dimension. 


Price Cutter Defrauds Himself. 


If the manufacturer can buy dimension cheaper, he buys 
it, all he can at the price; and if not enough, fills out with 
lumber to cut up himself at the next best price. If the 
weak-kneed salesman would get a profit on everything he 
sells, he would have a better profit at the end of the year, 
even were sales much less in volume. The “price cutter 
not only defrauds himself, and cheapens his wares, but helps 
defraud and cheapen the wares of his neighbor, though the 
same amount of lumber would be sold in the end; as 
haven't heard of any lumber getting stick rotten for the 
last few years, either at the’ mills or in the yard of the 
manufacturer. 

In conclusion, help all of us by helping yourself, every 
carload you sell at a loss has its influence. Get busy and 
figure, not only on paper but by actual test, the cost. 

It would be presumptuous in me to say you should get so 
much a thousand feet for your dimension. If you are so 
fortunate as to be located where you can supply it at a less 
figure, do so and reap a portion of the benefit of your fore- 
sight, luck, or whatever it may be, and undersell me: but 
bear in mind, I will still sell all I can manufacture at my 
price. Don’t lose the point, the manufacturer will always 
pay for dimension, as much as it will cost him to make it, 
if he must. 


After some discussion, the Chair stated that the topics 


announced for special discussion had now come to an 
end. 


Report of Nominating Committee. 


The next regular order of business was the report of 
the Committee on Nominations, which was read by Mr. 
Pease. The nominations were as follows: 

President, F. L. Brown, Chicago. . 

lirst vice president, C. L. Harrison, Cape Girardeau, Mo. 

Second vice president, E. M. Holland, Ludington, Mich. 

Treasurer, J. W. Taylor, Columbus, Ohio. 

Secretary, E. H. Klann, Chicago. 

DIRECTORS. 

Two years—W. A. Bennett, Cincinnati, Ohio; M. A. Hay- 
ward, Columbus, Ohio. 

Three years—W. B. Hay, Cincinnati, Ohio; Herbert E. 
Sumner, New York City. 

A motion was passed that the report be accepted. 

Mr. Brown, however, after thanking the committee for 
their action, requested them to make a change in the 
nomination for president, stating that for several rea- 
sons, principally the one that he was acting in the 
capacity of president of the Chicago Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, which took up a great deal of his time, it would 
be impossible for him to accept the honor. He was 
prevailed upon, however, to take the chair at least until 
the next meeting of the association. 

The secretary cast a single ballot and the convention 
then adjourned. 


COLORADO FORESTESR. 


State Association in Twenty-seventh Annual 
Convention at Denver. 








DENVER, COLO., Feb. 21.—Forest preservation, the 
selection of forest, shade and fruit trees best adapted 
to Colorado, seed selection and dry farming methods as 
applied to growing of trees, were the chief topics of dis- 
cussion at the twenty-seventh annual meeting of the 
Colorado State Forestry Association, which was held 
Thursday and Friday of last week, in the assembly room 
of the Chamber of Commerce Building. While the at- 
tendance was not so large as expected, the gathering 
was not lacking in enthusiasm. Considered from an 
educational standpoint and the volume of business trans- 
cated, as well as the bringing out of new features having 
a bearing on the future work of the association, the 
meeting was an unqualified success. 

The opening session was called to order by President 
W. G. M. Stone at 10 o’clock Thursday morning. In 
outlining the objects and work of the association he 
said that the association is doing much to preserve 
the forests of the State and that its purpose also in- 
cludes the planting of more trees and labor for the 
improvement of agriculture in all its branches. 


State Forester Speaks. 


The members of the association are well pleased with 
the law enacted at ihe last legislature which gives the 
State agricultural board the power to appoint the State 
forester. Prof. B. O. Longyear, of the State agricul- 
tural college at Fort Collins, who is the appointee of the 
board, delivered a well prepared address in which he told 
of the benefits to be derived under the new law, and 
outlined proposed experiments in seed selection, tree 
planting and cultivation. 


Work on the Government Reserves. 


Smith Riley, district forester in the Federal Service, 
spoke on ‘‘What the Government Is Doing on the Re- 
serves.’’ He explained the importance of forest covers 
as a factor in controlling the flow of streams, and told 
of experiments carried on by the Forest Service in Colo- 
rado with an aim to demonstrate this fact. The mainte- 
nance and preservation of water sheds will occupy a 
large part of prospective conservation measures in the 
district. Many trees are now being planted. 

Mr. Riley described the work which is being carried 
on at an experimental station on Pike’s Peak, where 
weather and forest conditions are unusually favorable 
to the discovery and confirmation of the best forest prac- 
tices. Fire protection is, of course, an important feature 
of the district foresters’ work, and extensive operations 
are being undertaken with this object in view. Mr. Riley 
also talked on other interesting matters pertaining to 
forestry, such as grazing and game problems, and his 
address was well received. 

H. A. W. Manard, of Wilmington, Pa., spoke on the 
benefit to be derived from dynamiting the soil, which 
will, he said, assist vegetation and the growth of trees. 

An example of how trees thrive in dry soil was de- 
seribed in a paper prepared by E. R. Parsons, of Parker, 
Colo., and read by Arthur Williams. 


FRIDAY’S SESSION. 


Prof. L. G. Carpenter, of the Fort Collins experimenta! 
station, a charter member of the association, spoke Fri- 
day on forestry, water and other matters, his remarks 
covering a wide range. 

Other interesting papers were read by Philip Coolidge, 
of the Colorado School of Forestry at Colorado Springs, 
on ‘*Forestry as a Subject to Discuss at Farmers’ In- 
stitutes,’?’ and by Norman De Witt Betts, on ‘‘ Work of 
the Government Timber Testing Laboratory at Boulder.’’ 

At the afternoon session Prof. Ellsworth Bethel ad- 
dressed the gathering and strongly advocated the crea- 
tion of the office of city forester in Denver. 

Following the adjournment of the meeting a banquet 
was held Friday night, a feature of which was the at- 
tendance of those who aided in organizing the associa- 
tion 27 years ago. 


. 


COAST MANUFACTURERS. 


Attendance Small Because of Counter At- 
traction at Retail Sessions. 


SEATTLE, WASH., Feb. 19.—The regular monthly meet- 
ing of the West Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion was held in the assembly room of the White Build- 
ing, this city, February 16, having been called a week 
earlier than usual so that the members might be in 
Seattle and attend the annual convention of the Western 
Retail Lumbermen’s Association in session here at this 
time. The meeting was not largely attended, owing to 
the fact that many members were at the retailers’ meet- 
ing; it was of short duration and not much business of 
importance was transacted. 

Secretary Thorpe Babcock stated that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has refused the request of the 
association to allow the railroads to issue a reduced rate 
into the Denver territory by means of a supplement to 
their present tariffs, and that it will be necessary to 
await the publishing of a new tariff by the roads. The 
secretary also told of the proposed reduction of $1,000,- 
000 in the appropriation for the Forest Service for fight- 
ing forest fires this year, and on motion of C. E. Patten 
the secretary was instructed to advise the western mem- 
bers of Congress that the association protests. 

J. H. Bloedel, of Seattle, stated that as the Western 
Retail Lumbermen’s Association was in annual conven- 
tion; that J. R. Moorehead, of Lexington, Mo., secretary 
of the National Federation of Retail Merchants, was 
scheduled to make an address that afternoon, and it 
would be well to adjourn as soon as possible. 

C. E. Patten, of Seattle, reported an improvement in 
the demand for lumber, and that prices are somewhat 
firmer and advanced on many items. 

H. B. Steel, Vancouver, Wash., reported conditions 
on the Columbia River better than they have been in the 
last two years. 

W. C. Miles, manager of the association, announced 
that Ed Ostrander, in charge of the association’s claims 
department, is now located at the association’s offices, 
White Building, Seattle, where he will be available for 
members desiring to have their freight claims attended 
to. 

In the Interest of Peace. 


Paul Page, of Buckley, Wash., announced a meeting 
of the National Industrial Peace Congress, to be held at 
Washington, D. C., March 5 to 7, and that Governor 
M. E. Hay, of Washington, had written him asking if a 
lumberman could represent the State at that congress. 
Mr. Page said that he thought the lumber industry should 
be represented, as it was vitally interested in such mat- 
ters, having been greatly responsible for the enactment 
of the Washington Employee’s, Compensation Act. Mr. 
Page, by the way, was a member of the commission that 
drafted this measure that afterward became a law and 
is now working satisfactorily in this State. 

After some discussion Mr. Bloedel moved that in view 
of the obligations of the members of the association, due 
Mr. Page for the great services he had done the industry 
in Washington in his work in behalf of the Employee’s 
Liability Act, the association appoint Mr. Page its rep- 
resentative at the Washington meeting and pay his ex- 
penses incident upon the trip. Mr. Page objected, say- 
ing that he could not accept the appointment to act as 
the delegate for the State of Washington and have the 
lumbermen pay his expenses, but President E. G. Griggs 
paid no attention to his protest and put the motion, 
which was carried unanimously. 

This completed the business of the meeting, and it 
adjourned and its members in a body proceeded to the 
Washington Hotel, where they attended the annual con- 
vention of the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association. 


Those Present. 


E. G. Griggs, Tacoma: St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co 

Paul Page, Buckley; Page Lumber Co. 

L. L. Whitman, Tacoma; Defiance Lumber Co 

Ed. Ostrander, Portland, Ore.; Freight Claim Manager. 

J. G. Dickson, Tacoma; Pacific States Lumber Co. 

T. J. Handforth, Tacoma; Lindstrom-Handforth Lumber 
Co. 

Cc. FE. Patten, Seattle; Atlas Lumber & Shingle Co. 

J. H. Bloedel, Seattle; Larson Lumber Co. 

Fred C. Knapp, Portland, Ore.; Peninsula Lumber Co 

KE. A. Poyneer, Everett; Ferry-Baker Lumber Co 

R. 3urnside, Raymond; Willapa Lumber Co. 

Thorpe Babcock, Centralia; secretary. 

Ek. G. Ames, Seatile; Puget Mill Co. 

Fred W. Alexander, Seattle; Pacific Lumber Inspection 
Bureau. 

W. C. Miles, Centralia; association manager. 

R. W. Mercereau, Doty; Doty Lumber & Shingle Co 

Ed R. Hogg, Seattle; Atlas Lumber & Shingle Co. 

Geo. G. Startup, Startup; Wallace Lumber Mfg. Co 

J. E. Robertson, Hood River, Ore.; Stanley-Smith [um 
ber Co. 

Emi) Lovegren, Preston; Preston Mill Co. 

W. B. Nettleton, Seattle; Schwager & Nettleton Millis 

John Dempsey, Tacoma; Dempsey Lumber Co 

H. B. Steel, Vancouver; Harvey Mill Co. 








OREGON FOREST FIRE ASSOCIATION. 

PORTLAND, ORE., Feb. 21.—C. 8. Chapman, secretary 
and manager of the Oregon Forest Fire Association, has 
returned to Portland and opened his offices in the Yeon 
3uilding for the coming season. On Saturday, March 
2, the annual meeting of the association will be held in 
the new Multnomah Hotel, when plans for the year will 
be decided upon. President A. P. Sprague will call the 
meeting to order-at 10 a. m. 

It was stated by Manager Chapman today that the 
intention is to carry on work next summer much as was 
done last summer, and that every effort will be made to 
stimulate the interest in the perfection of local fire 
patrols. These local associations have proven so success 
ful that extension is very desirable. 

The trusteesyof the association held a meeting here 
today for the purpose of arranging for the annual. 
Among those present was J. H. Haner, of Prineville, Ore. 
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ANNUAL CONVENTION OF KENTUCKY RETAILERS. 


Seventh Annual Meeting Held at Louisville—Impeccable Status of Association before the Law a Source of Gratifi- 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Feb. 20.—Promptly at 11 o'clock 
this morning, at a call to order from President Brown 
Y. Willis, the seventh annual convention of the Ken- 
tucky Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, scheduled for 
two days, began in the Italian garden of the Tyler Hotel. 
For twenty-four hours previous every train coming into 
the Gateway City had borne its quota of members, and 
more than two hundred enthusiastic attendants relaxed 
into smiles of anticipation as President Willis called 
the meeting to order. 

The chairman had just finished the initial call when 
the first } rivileges of the floor were demanded by Bartley 
Skinner, of Kuttawa, Ky. Mr. Skinner approached the 
chair with a formidable gavel hewn from rough timber 
in his hand, and presented it to President Willis, with 
i neat introductory speech, as his badge of authority. 
The rough-hewn instrument was only a case for a more 
wieldy gavel, made of fine hardwoods and specially pre- 
pared for the occasion by the Southern Planing Mill Co. 
Emil Anderson, president, of Louisville. 

This formality having been concluded, the meeting 
progressed into the detail work of the day, embracing 
the address of President Willis, the report of Secretary 
J. Crow Taylor, the appointment of special committees 
for the convention and the hearing of reports from 
standing committees. The latter delegations covered 
matters of peculiar interest to the retail lumber trade, 
including the proposed new Kentucky lien law, the 
present status and progress of the flooring industry, the 
adoption of an accepted standard of ethics in the lum 
ber trade and a discussion of short lengths. 


Association Fears No Evil. 


The prime feature of the morning session developed 
when the members declared the association to be a legiti 
mate institution, unencumbered by any fear of viola 
tion of the Sherman antitrust law either in the spirit 
or letter, and open and above board in its workings 
with respect to either State or Federal authority. In the 
light of past troubles which have been visited upon other 
lumber organizations, the fact of the Bluegrass body’s 
freedom from even prospective litigation was a source 
ot extreme gratification to every member present. 


Secretary’s Report. 


In his report at the opening of the session, J. Crow 
Tavlor, secretary of the association said: 
The last year has been a mean one, because of legal 


difficulties brought about by Federal indictment of secre- 
taries in neighboring lumber associations. However, we 
now have every reason to believe that this association is 
within both the spirit and letter of the law, and that no 
one need entertain any apprehension as to its future wel- 
fare. Our affairs are open at all times to the investiga- 
tion of any authority, as we have often asserted; and 
this policy is insuring long life and prosperity for the or- 
ganization. If our membership increases have suffered 
the year, it is because of these surrounding 
bles in other States, which show no tendency to ap- 
in Kentucky. And if we have not gained in mem- 








bership exceptionally during the year just past, that is 
all the more reason that there will be ample expansion 
in the term which we are starting out upon. 

Secretary Taylor then entered into the finances of 
the association for 1912. The income during the year 
proved amply sufficient to defray all expenses, accord- 
ing to his report, and a healthy balance is now on hand 
to give the organization impetus in its career hence- 
forward. 

President’s Address. 


Amid an outburst of enthusiastic cheering and hand- 
clapping, President Brown Y. Willis then placed the 
finishing touches upon the inaugural ceremonies of the 
occasion by delivering his official address. He spoke as 
follows: 


Little over a month ago was the time when most lum- 
bermen took an inventory of their business, in order to 
find out what they had done during the preceding year, 
ind to make plans for the coming year. I hope that with 
ill of you the year just passed has been a most success- 
ful one, and that the one on which we have just started 
will be even more prosperous than any of its predecssors. 
So we are gathered here in this, the seventh annual 

‘ting of the Kentucky Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
for the purpose of taking an inventory of our 
< for 1911 and to formulate plans for the future. 

The last vear has been, as we all well know, a very 
trying one, on account of the effect that the Government 
indictments have had; but we should congratulate our- 
selves as being one of the very few associations whose 
secretary was not indicted, nor is this a surprise to us, 
for we have made an honest effort to stay, not only 
within the spirit, but within the letter of the law. as we 
were enabled to construe it. guided at all times by the 
very best legal advice obtainable; for it has always been 
our aim and policy to conduct the affairs of this associa- 
tion upon a high plane, dealing fairly and squarely with 
every one, working together for the mutual good of all, 
without interfering with the rights of any, with an honest 
endeavor not to do one single thing that could possibly 
be construed as in restraint of trade. 








Association a Growing Necessity. 


Great-as has been the benefit of the Association to its 
members in the past, it is going to be, and getting to be, 
greater year by year, for the reason that it is necessary 
for a retail dealer to be more up-to-date and abreast of 
the times to make a success today than it was 15 years 


Why, the pleasure of meeting together here once a 
vear to renew old acquaintances and to form new ones, 
the social part alone, is worth all it cost you if you get 
nothing else Then there is the benefit to be derived from 
the other fellow’s experience. You may have some system 
(or lack of system) that you are not satisfied with; if so. 
these s are the place to set yourself right, find 
out how the other retailers handle this particular part of 
their business, and you will often get pointers that will 











cation—Mail Order Menace Discussed. 


be worth more to you in real money than your association 
expenses for years to come. 

But there are greater problems to be solved and more 
real good to be gotten out of the association than from 
social relations or even from the experience of our 
fellow lumbermen, and it is often of such a nature that 
only by concerted action and well formulated plans can 
it be accomplished. re: 

For example, had it not been for this association, the 
old lien law, which is practically no law at all, would re- 
main on the statute books; as it is, we have every reason 
to believe that we will get a very satisfactory one, of 
which you will hear more fully from Mr. Struck this af- 
ternoon. And right here I wish to say a word of praise 
for our worthy secretary and our most efficient lien law 
committee for the splendid work done by them at Frank- 
fort. 

The Mail Order Menace. 


There is another matter that has been coming upon us 
with remarkable strides, until as Patrick Henry _ said, 
“IT can hear the clanking of their chains on yonder hills,” 
and that is the catalog, or mail order houses, which are 
managed by shrewd, sharp, up-to-date business men; 
and if we sit still expecting the business to come to us 
as we might have done a number of years ago, we will 
soon realize that our business has slipped away from us. 
Why, our predecessor in business told me that he didn’t 
see any use in advertising, that everybody in the county 
knew he was in the lumber business, and if they needed 
anything in his line they would come to him for it. That 
might have been the case then, but gentlemen, that is not 
the case today; we not only have to advertise, but we 
have to stand together, shoulder to shoulder, and co- 
operate, for what purpose? For the purpose of protect- 
ing our own rights, not for the purpose of infringing 
upon the rights of our neighbor. 

I am not trying to spring something new on you, for 
this is a matter that has been discussed in this associa- 
tion many times, until I fear that some may conclude 
that it is a case of ‘“‘Wolf, wolf,’’ when there is no wolf; 
but these mail order houses have been steadily increasing 
in numbers and in the amount of business done by each 
house, and where does this increase of business come 
from? It is from your customers and mine. It may be 
that the business gotten out of your particular territory 
is small, but it is like a dreadful malady: small it may be 
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Former President of the Association. 
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at first, but it spreads until the whole body is infected, 
when it is too late to call in a physician. The thing to 
do is to call a doctor before the disease gets too great 
a start; and the doctor in our case is printers’ ink and 
concerted action. 


Concerted Action Against Catalog Houses. 


The concerted action can only be had by the members 
taking an interest in the work, doing what they can to 
get new members; for your officers cannot accomplish 
much unless they have your support. Many a dealer 
would join the association upon the advice and solicita- 
tion of a fellow dealer; whereas he would pay no atten- 
tion’ to the letters and arguments of the sceretary, for 
the reason that he thinks the secretary gets paid for 
getting him to join. Of course, we cannot hope to get 
all the dealers in the State, for there are always some 
who want the other fellow to do the work and they reap 
the benefit; but we can get a big majority of them if each 
member will do his duty. As to those who are already 
members, I do not suppose there is a single one who 
would be willing to brand himself a coward by deserting 
the ranks at such a critical time as this—critical in that 
there is so much in front of us to be done; not critical on 
account of the indictments, for I do not think we have 
anything to fear from them. At least your officials have 
not lost any sleep over the matter, knowing full well that 
we are innocent of any wrong either in fact or in spirit. 


Praises the American Lumberman. 


And while it is not my intention to boost any trade 
journal, I cannot but call attention to the meritorious 
work that the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is. doing in its 
“There’s no place like home’ campaign; and I would 
suggest that you take this matter up with the retail mer- 
chants in other lines in your home town and see if you 
cannot start a campaign of this sort, in which case I am 
sure you will be amply repaid for your trouble. 

After all, the greatest good is derived from the asso- 
ciation by those who take an active interest in the work. 
Attend the meetings regularly. don’t miss an opportunity 
to get a new member. Other States have built un a large 
membership, why not we? Have we any less ability than 
they? I don’t think you would admit that; then let’s push 
forward and keep the fire burning. 


Promoting a New Lien Law. 


Following the president’s address, Secretary Taylor 
informed the association of steps he has taken during 


the last few months to insure the progress of the 
Kentucky association in its adherence to both State and 
Federal law. Mr. Taylor read several letters which he 
had addressed to Governor Augustus E. Willson, of Ken- 
tucky, during that executive’s. incumbency in 1911. In 
behalf of the association, Mr. Taylor sought acknowledg- 
ment from the governor that the retail lumber body is 
progressing in an accepted and legal manner in directing 
the trade through legitimate channels and in persuading 
the wholesale fraternity to adhere to the standard of 
business with the consumer solely through retail agency. 
That the association uses no unfair means, employs 
no blacklists or resorts to any other underhanded 
methods, was impressed upon the governor; and in the 
governor’s reply Mr. Taylor was advised to appeal to 
the attorney-general of the State for confirmation of the 
correct course now pursued. 

Mr. Taylor has thus far been unable to decide whether 
a friendly suit will be necessary to determine the status 
of the state association, or whether this information can 
be obtained by consultation with the attorney-general or 
United States district attorney. Owing to the change in 
State officers which took place on the first of the year 
it will be some time before definite settlement of the 
question is gained; but in any event the retailers are 
resting secure in the sentiment of approval from the 
public and trade alike which is meeting their operations 
at present. 

Following Secretary Taylor’s report as to the status 
of the association Bartley Skinner, of Kuttawa, Ky., 
agitated the question of incorporation. Several delegates 
supported the tentative theory that incorporation under 
the laws of Kentucky would place the retail lumber body 
in a position where its secretary would not be entirely 
responsible; but John F. Frey, of Louisville, and George 
8S. Chowning, of Shelbyville, developed the information 
from legal authorities that the trade organization could 
be incorporated only as a benevolent body, without any 
capitalization of profit-producing power, so that no 
especial benefit from incorporation would result. 

The morning session of the first day’s convention 
closed at 12:30 o’clock, with the appointment of two 
special committees by President Willis. The Nominating 
Committee was appointed as follows: John F. Frey, 
Louisville, chairman; I. N. Coombs, Lexington; Charles 
W. Roark, Greenville; A. J. Thornton, Morganfield; I. 
E. Drake, Owensboro. The Committee on Auditing was 
appointed as follows: Bartley Skinner, Kuttawa, chair- 
man; Joseph Pettis, Springfield; Jesse Chilton, Camp- 
bellsville. 

TUESDAY AFTERNOON. 


Following an adjournment for luncheon, the conven- 
tion resumed business, the program including reports 
from the heads of four special committees which had 
been appointed at the 1911 meeting to investigate and 
inform the association as to various interesting topics 
in the retail lumber trade. 


Report on the Lien Law. 


Alfred Struck, of Louisville, chairman of a joint com- 
mittee of the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association and the 
Louisville Builders’ Exchange, submitted his report as 
to the progress which has been made in the passage of 
the new lien law through the present session of the Ken- 
tucky Legislature at Frankfort. The essential differences 
of the new law which is now proposed are that the 
building supply man must file his lien upon a building 
within 35 days after he has given the owner notice of 
his proposed action; and that in filing a lien upon 
property where the supply man deals with the owner 
directly, no notification of any sort is necessary. Mr. 
Struck’s report was as follows: 


Your committee, composed of L. M. Moore, of Lexing- 
ton; E. H. Elliott, of Frankfort; F. W. Hardwick and 
BE. G. Heartick, of Louisville, and myself, held a meeting 
at the Builders’ Exchange December 22, at which time 
the necessary advance matter was drafted and ordered 
printed and mailed to all the members of each association. 

Attorney H. Nettleroth was instructed to draft an 
amendment to Section 2463 of the Mechanic’s Lien Law 
which he did and presented to this committee on Jan- 
uary 17. After some discussion it was finally accepted 
and given to the secretary, who was instructed to meet 
with Mr. Elliott at Frankfort and find some one to 
present it. 

Mr. Eli Berry, of Owensboro, agreed to present the bill 
to the House of Representatives and give it his personal 
attention. Mr. Berry, in accordance with his promise, 
presented the bill on January 22, and it was given the 
House No. 248 and ordered printed and referred to the 
Judiciary Committee. Through the further efforts of Mr. 
3erry a meeting was arranged between your committee 
and the Judiciary Committee on January 29. At this 
meeting Messrs. Elliott, Nettleroth and Grainger appeared 
as spokesmen for the joint committee. Chariton B. 
Thompson, chairman of the Judiciary Committee, called 
the meeting to order and after considerable discussion 
agreed for his committee to report the bill favorably, 
provided a shorter time than 70 days be asked. There 
being nothing further, your committee withdrew and the 
bill was reported favorably on January 31; cutting the 
time from 70 days, as asked, to 35 days. The bill was 
immediately placed on the calendar and from there placed 
in the orders for the day. 

On February 2 there were 50 bills ahead of our measure 
and today there are not more than 15. It will be acted 
upon in the next day or so, and from information re- 
ceived there is no doubt but that it will pass the House. 

When the bill gets into the Senate it will take further 
effort upon the part of all interested to get it through, 
not on account of any opposition, but the time is now so 
short it is feared that it will be crowded out by reason of 
the large number of administration bills that will take 
the right of way over it. 

The Kentucky Retail Hardware Dealers’ Association 
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joined hands with us about this time, its president, J. R. 
Sowers and William Waits, both of Frankfort, were 
added to the joint committee. Through their efforts we 
have been materially assisted, While they did not con- 
tribute to the fund ordered by our committee, they have 
sent out a number of notices at their own expense and in 
various ways given valuable help. 


Discussion of the Lien Law. 


The lien law was the subject of half an hour’s dis 
cussion by the meeting. E. H. Elliott, of Frankfort, who 
has been an active worker in forcing the measure along 
in the General Assembly, reported that the chief oppo- 
nent of the bill, a member of the Judiciary Committee of 
the House, had changed his viewpoint since the recent 
amendments were introduced and has expressed favor to 
the immediate passage of the measure. Mr. Elliott rec- 
ommended that a resolution be adopted by the asso- 
ciation strongly urging the Legislature to put the lien 
law through within the remaining 18 days of the present 
session, and provisions were accordingly made to mail 
a copy of this resolution to every.member of the As 
sembly. 

Secretary Taylor, furthermore, was instructed by the 
meeting, through a unanimous motion, to make special 
provisions for the information of association members 
as to each future step in the progress of the measure. 
Mr. Taylor will keep in constant touch with the members 
until the bill is safely put through, notifying them by let- 
ter or by wire, if necessary, as to various developments, 
favorable or unfavorable, so that concerted action may be 
gained at a moment’s notice. 

The lien law had been safely disposed of when 
Denny B. Goode, of the Louisville Convention and 
Publicity League, a well-known local newspaper man, was 
granted the attention of the meeting. Mr. Goode wel- 
comed the retail lumbermen heartily in behalf of the 
Convention and Publicity League and announced that, 
inasmuch as the league desired to proffer some form of 
entertainment to the association and found no oppor- 
tunity left in the two days’ program, arrangements had 
been completed for a luncheon and theater party to be 
tendered the following day by the league to the ladies 
of the convention. Mr. Goode’s announcement was re- 
ceived with a vote of thanks, — 


Flooring Topic Discussed. 


In the absence of George E. Tomlinson, of Winches- 
ter, Ky., who was scheduled to address the convention 
with ‘‘Flooring’’ as his subject, time was devoted to 
open discussion of this topic. Hall Hagemeyer, of Cov- 
ington, a member of the committee on the Manufactur- 
ers’ Conference, said in this connection: 

We all have had experience with the difficulty of holding 
up and disposing of mill-end shipments of flooring. I be- 
lieve that this experience teaches that stock of medium 
grade, uniformly dressed on two sides with center to match, 
is the most preferable from the retailer’s standpoint. Sec- 
retary Taylor recently received a message from Leonard 
ronson, of the Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, solicit- 
ing information from Bluegrass retailers with regard to the 
climination of unnecessary flooring assortments as_ they 
come from the mills. I believe that the center-matched stock 
could be recommended as something that will fill the Dill. 

In subsequent discussion of the question, it developed 
that Kentucky retail lumbermen have been furnished 
with stock of a different grade than that offered in the 
eastern and northern markets by the mills. Difficulty in 
matching flooring in southern buildings is often encoun- 
tered for this reason, and I. E. Drake, of Owensboro, 
summed up the situation conclusively and to the satis- 
faction of the delegates when he recommended that all 
flooring manufacturers be urged to adopt the double 
faced and center-matched standard. A uniform method 
of preparation in this regard would accrue as much to 
the benefit of the wholesale interests as to that of the 
retailers, according to Mr. Drake. 

Another phase of the subject was developed by E. H. 
Elliott, of Frankfort, and accepted by the association. 
He said: 


High-grade flooring should be manufactured with the 
top side a bit fuller than the under side. When mill-ends 
do not match it is often attributable to double-surfacing 
in high-grade stock, for a single carload is just as liable 


to produce wide variations as are different carloads. 

Therefore, I believe we all agree that center-matched 

stock is the least liable to match in high-class lines, since 

the rough back is best for ‘‘B’’ or better flooring. 
Greetings from the West. 


The discussion of trade topics was then interrupted by 
the entrance of a messenger boy, who handed Secretary 
Taylor a telegram. The message was from the Pacific 
Coast Shippers’ Association, signed by President H. 8. 
Stine, extending the felicitations of the occasion to the 
Kentucky Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association and wish- 
ing the association a happy and prosperous year. 


Ethics of the Lumber Business. 


Confronted with the imposing task of an address upon 
‘*Kthies,’’? George 8. Chowning, of Shelbyville, Ky., 
undertook to guide the session into lighter vein, talking 
entertainingly on the value of ethical business policies. 

I am down for a dissertation upon the ethics of the lum- 
ber trade, as adopted in a standard code. But, as the ouly 
statistical information, as it were, that is in my possession, 
proceeds from the American Lumber Trades Congress and is 
two years old, I shall endeavor to evolve a system of stand- 
ards for this association alone. I advocate our adoption of 
the basis of all ethics, that principle which was laid down 
about 1900 years ago and which says, “Do unto others as 
you would have them do unto you.” ' 

Applause marked the conclusion of Mr. Chowning’s 
address and a voice in the rear of the hall submitted the 
motion that ‘‘the Chowning resolution be accepted and 
caged.’’ 

Odd Lengths Debated. 


The final point of the afternoon session was made on 
the subject of ‘‘Odd Lengths.’’ Thomas R. Brown, of 
Louisville, scheduled to deliver an address uvon this sub- 
ject, was unfortunately compelled to be absent, and 
some time was devoted to open discussion of the ques- 
tion. Alfred Struck, of Louisville, succeeded in ex- 
pressing the Alpha and Omega of the odd length proposi- 
tion, as it affects Kentucky retailers, by first asking 
what such things were and then stating that it had been 
so long since he had seen any that he had forgotten 
about them. After discussion of the prevailing situation, 
it was agreed that odd lengths of flooring are rapidly 
becoming unknown, owing to standarization of the out- 
put of the bills. Odd length weather-boarding is equally 
as available as any other kind for building purposes, 
owing to the variations in spacing of wall studs, and the 
odd length of such hardwood as comes into the local 
field does not in any way interfere with the marketable 
values of the line. Only those export mills which make 
a specialty of primes are consistent shippers of un- 
desirable odd-length stock, according to the verdict of 
the retailers, and this element is not sufficiently impor- 
tant in Kentucky territory to make it worthy of notice. 


Shaving Lumber Thickness. 


In connection with the discussion of odd lengths, John 
I’. Frey, of Louisville, brought up a point on the sub- 
ject of lumber thickness which proved to be worthy of 
the serious consideration of. the meeting. Mr. Frey 
stated that he, in common with various other planing 
mill owners and retail lumbermen of Louisville, has for 
some time past been receiving occasional shipments of 
flooring and weather-boarding as thin as % inch, in- 
stead of the standard 13-16-inch gauge. The thin stock 
is disposed of by the manufacturer at a shaded price, 
according to Mr. Frey, possibly 25 cents on the thousand 
feet, and promises to make serious inroads in the market, 
interfering as it does with the operations of builders who 
specialize in high-class frame structures. 

A representative of the wholesale interests who was 
present at the meeting replied to Mr. Frey, stating that 
the practice of extra thinness in various shipments had 
been induced by retailers who buy in small quantities, 
making it necessary for the mill-owner to shade his 
prices and accordingly shave the thickness of his stock 
in order to handle business from these sources. The 
wholesale spokesman further asserted that if the retail 
trade would take pains to specify 13-16-inch thickness 
upon such shipments as it desired to be standard, the 
specification would be promptly met. 
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The situation having been summed up by both sides, 
the association voted to go on record as being opposed 
to any decrease in the thickness of lumber that has 
been accepted as standard. A copy of this resolution is 
to be mailed by Secretary Taylor to the secretary of the 
Manufacturers’ Association. 


Banquet and Vaudeville. 


The afternoon session was then brought to a close, 
the delegates adjourning until 6 p. m., when a sumptuous 
repast, billed as an informal supper, was tendered to 
them at the Tyler. The dinner was under the auspices 
of the Finance and Entertainment Committee of the 
Louisville ‘‘ Hosts,’’ as local retailers styled themselves 
for the occasion. Chairman W. R. Willett, of this com 
mittee, was ably seconded in seeing that his guests were 
wined and dined to repletion by Aides Emil 
W. C. Ballard, Hughes Moore, E. L. Hughes, T. R. 
Brown, S. C. Kellenberger and J. Lowry Bullock. 

After dinner the entire body of lumbermen and ladies, 
more than 200 strong, proceeded to the Mary Anderson 
Theater, Louisville’s best vaudeville playhouse, to enjoy 
one of the best bills offered during the season. ‘‘ The 
Australian Wood-Choppers’’ were announced as. the head 
line attraction, and the retail lumbermen marveled at 
the dexterity with which the expert axmen severed 
mammoth tree trunks, 60 inches in circumference. It ap 
peared as if the vaudeville show had been made to orde1 
for the convention. 


FINAL SESSIONS. 
[Special telegram to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. ] 

LOUISVILLE, Ky., Feb. 22.—Officers elected at the final 
session of the Kentucky Retailer Lumber Dealers’ Asso 
ciation were as follows: George S. Chowning, Shelby 
ville, president; Bartley Skinner, Kutlawa, first vice 
president; E. H. Elliott, Frankfort, second vice presi 
dent; Thomas R. Brown, Louisville, treasurer. Direct- 
ors: Emil Anderson, Louisville; Fred Miller, Newport; 
A. J. Thornton, Morganfield; C. W. Roark, Greenville. 
J. Crow Taylor, Louisville, was reelected secretary by 
the directors, following the close of the convention. 

H. C. Scearce, Mooresville, Ind., secretary of the In- 
diana Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, delivered the 
principal address of the day, devoting his remarks to 
the work of the National Federation of Retail Merchants. 
He declared that only through this federation can the 
parcels post be successfully fought. He defended the 
lumber association secretaries who have been prosecuted 
by the Government and declared that the retailer is the 
only interest without a friend at court. 

The association voted to send representatives to the 
annual convention of the federation, the work of which 
was endorsed. 

W. K. Hall, Fulton, Ky., spoke on ‘‘The Ideal Lumber 
Yard,’’ emphasizing the value of side lines of building 
materials to the small town dealer. 

F. B. Fowler, of the Indiana Lumbermen’s Mutual 
Fire Insurance Association, delivered a strong talk on 
‘*Fire Prevention,’’ urging better constriction, more 
care and the elimination of the friction match. 

T. D. Luccock, of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, made a 
talk at the morning session, describing the community 
development work of that journal, and his plea for co 
operation was warmly received. 


Anderson, 


Resolutions adopted strongly urged the amendment of 
the State mechanic’s lien law, denounced the proposed 
parcels post, endorsed the National Federation of Retail 
Merchants and thanked the various interests contribut- 
ing to the entertainment of the association. 





FOREST SERVICE IN THE PHILIPPINES. 


The annual report of the Director of Forestry of 
the Philippine Islands for the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1911, recently issued, states that the service is 
working efficiently though hampered by lack of 
funds. The public forests in charge of the bureau 
cover about 40,000,000 acres, mostly rough and diffi- 
cult to traverse, and scattered over hundreds of 
islands. To administer, investigate and protect this 
property, worth millions of dollars, the bureau is al- 
lowed about $75,000 annually. The Director of For- 
estry considers this sum inadequate to the needs of 
the situation, citing the expenditure of neighboring 
nations whose annual appropriations exceed this many 
times. The report urges an increase of the annual 
appropriation to not less than $125,000. Only then 
will the Forestry Bureau be able to conduct its work 
successfully and perform all the duties imposed upon 
it by law. 

The stand of merchantable lumber in the Philip- 
pines is estimated at 200,000,000 board feet. The 
value of forest products realized annually is approxi- 
mately $2,500,000. By proper development encour- 
aged by the Bureau of Forestry the director be- 
lieves this figure could be increased to $30,000,000 
per annum, with an enormous benefit to all Philippine 
industries. 

In spite of insufficient funds, however, the bureau 
has accomplished many beneficial results of a special 
character, as well as conducting the routine work of 
the service efficiently. Tangible results cropping up 
here and there are constantly proving the value of 
the bureau’s activities. 

An interesting feature of forest administration in 
the Philippines is to be noted in the establishment of 
communal forests. Certain areas adjoining town- 
ships are set aside where the residents can cut free 
timber, somewhat after the ‘German practice. Alto- 
gether 68 communal forests are now in existence, and 
40 additional tewns have applied for the privilege. 
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THE OUTLOOK FOR LOW-GRADE LUMBER. 


[Address by Bruce Odell, of Cadillac, Mich., before Annual Meeting of National Association of Box Manufacturers, Chicago, February 22. | 


I shall confine myself to low grade hardwood lumber 
from the standpoint of the Michigan manufacturer, and pri- 
marily as seen by the members of the Michigan Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association, who represent as variously esti- 
mated 75 percent to 80 percent of the hardwood lumber 
produced in Michigan. 

Our association has carefully prepared quarterly reports, 
since July, 1906, showing the amount of hardwood lumber 
of the various sizes, kinds and grades at the mill or yard 
cf each manufacturer, the amount sold and the amount un- 
sold, and in January of each year a report of the amount 
of hardwood lumber produced by each member during the 
preceding year, and the estimated cut for the following year. 
This we have found absolutely reliable information as to the 
available supply and a comparatively reliable index to mar- 
ket conditions. 

It is reliable for the reason that all of the reports except 
the estimated cut for the following year are based not on 
the impression of any one manufacturer or dealer or on the 
judgment of any set of manufacturers or dealers, but on the 
actual inventory of each manufacturer, and our experience 
of the past six years has proven that these reports are hon- 
estly and accurately made. The estimate of the cut for 
the succeeding year has also proven very accurate as in 
the absence of some unusual unforeseen condition such as 
severe storms or disastrous fires, the estimated cut often 
es within one or 2 percent of the actual cut. Our ex- 
perience has also demonstrated that while our membership 
represents only approximately 75 percent of the hardwood 
lumber produced in Michigan, conditions as shown by our 
reports not only fairly represent the proportionate cut of 
the entire State of Michigan, but that of practically the 
entire northern hardwood district. 

I mention these facts for the reason that I may make 
some positive statements, and some of you being “from Mis- 
souri,’” I want to “show you” at the beginning that the 
statements are backed up by reliable information. 

Assuming that the members of the Michigan Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association produce 75 percent of the cut 
of hardwood lumber in Michigan, and the best information 
we can get leads us to believe that this estimate is correct, 
Michigan has produced annually during the past six years 
approximately 540,000,000 feet of hardwood lumber, about 
one-third of which is No. 3 common or cull. To this add 
the No. 2 common and we have approximately one-half of 
the entire cut or 270,000,000 feet a year of what is ordi- 
narily termed low grade kLardwood lumber. 

The total annual production during the past six years has 
not varied materially and while there will be some decline 
in the annual production, there will not be an alarming 
decrease in the amount of low grade hardwood lumber pro- 
duced a year in Michigan during the next five years. Many 
manufacturers in Michigan—some of them large producers— 
will finish their cut during the next one, two, or five years, 
but there will be enough of them resume operations in some 
other locality to keep the average yearly production reason- 
ably close to that of the past five years. 





com 


After five years, however, you may expect a very sharp 
reduction in the annual production of hardwood lumber in 
Michigan as within five years more than 25 percent of the 
manufacturers of hardwood lumber in Michigan will have 
finished their cut; eight years will see 40 percent of them 
cut out, and ten years will leave less than 50 percent still 
in the business, After five years nearly every manufacturer 
of hardwood lumber in Michigan that finishes his cut at his 
present locality will be out of the business for good as he 
will be unable to secure a further supply in that State. 

While, as previously stated, there will not be an alarming 
decrease in the total annual production of hardwood lumber 
in Michigan during the next five years, there will be quite 
a reduction in the amount of low grade lumber available to 
he box manufacturer owing to an element that has only 
recently entered the northern hardwood district to such an 
extent as to seriously influence the supply of low grade 
hardwood lumber. have reference to the demand for sawed 
railroad crossties made from northern hardwoods. We are 
reliably informed that one railroad system took out of 
Michigan during the year 1911 approximately 800,000 ties 
and that this one railroad system will require from Michi- 
gan during 1912 about 1,500,000 hardwood ties. This is 
only one of many railroads that will be consuming low grade 
hardwood lumber in the form of ties at a rapidly increasing 
rate. 

The tie business put a very perceptible mark on the pro- 
duction of low grade lumber, as lumber, in Michigan during 
the year 1911 as is shown by our statistics regarding No. 3 
common hardwood lumber. I quote as follows from our sec- 
retary’s annual report in January of this year: 

Total amount of No. 3 common hardwood lumber at the 
mills or in the yards of members of our association on 
common hardwood lumber than they had January 1, 1911, 
72,000,000; 1912, 44,000,000. The fuct that 800,000 ties taken 
out of Michigan by one railroad system during 1911 is the 
equivalent of 25,000,000 fect of lumber and that our mem- 
bers had on January 1, 1912, 28,000,000 feet less of No. 8 
Common hardwceod lumber than they had January 1, 1911, 


is quite significant—a significance that spells higher prices 








for low grade nortt hardwood lumber during 1912 at 
least, and probably for all time in the future, than pre- 
1 during 1909, 1910 and 1911. 





Forty Years of Experimenting. 

Extensive tests and experiments covering a period of 40 
years has fully demonstrated that maple, beech and birch 
crossties, properly treated by many of the numerous creo- 
soting processes to preserve these woods against decay, will 
last longer and give more satisfactory service than the 
untreated crossties from any of the other woods used for 
that purpose heretofore, and as the expense of freighting oak 
and many of the southern woods, heretofore used nearly 
exclusively forties, to the northern railorads will nearly 


equal the cost of treating northern hardwood ties produced 
right on their lines, the northern railroads will look more 
and more to the northern hardwood district for their sup- 
ply of crossties. 

So much for the probable supply of low-grade northern 
hardwood lumber; and now for something general in regard 
to probable future prices. There has been a general demand 
all over the world and probably because it is nearer home 
it seems to us that this demand has been more insistent here 
in the United States than elsewhere, and for the same 
reason it seems to the lumbermen that the demand has been 
loudest for conservation of the American forests. The lum- 
ber manufacturers of the United States have been accused 
of criminal negligence and wilful waste in the manufac- 
ture of his timber. Volumes have been written on the sub- 
ject, and thousands of speeches made by eloquent orators to 
prove that lumber manufacturers are wilful criminals for 
wasting our resources. Gentlemen, has it never occurred to 
you that the same element of human nature is found in the 
average manufacturer of lumber as in manufacturers of any 
other line? Notwithstanding the fact that lumbermen are 
popularly pictured with horns and hoofs, they are after 
all just human the same as yourselves and people of any 
other occupation or business. The same elements of selfish- 
ness and generosity, honesty and dishonesty, run through 
the average manufacturers of lumber as they do through 
the average men of any other business or occupation, and to 
no greater or lesser extent. We are no worse than the 
worst of you and we are just as good as the best of you. 


Where Ignorance Is Bliss. 


Too many times people without education will criticise 
the teacher and people without children write volumes and 
talk eloquently on how to bring them up. So it is with 
ihe fanatic on the conservation of the forests. You have 
heard many assail the lumbermen, try to tear down present 
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methods and predict disaster for the future, but how many 
have even suggested a real remedy. It would be diffcult 
for you to name even one. It requires no brains to criticise 
and try to tear down and he who does so with nothing 
better to offer is a ‘knocker’? who should be without honor 
and despised of all mankind, In the following statement I 
make no claim to originality: “Many have heard the voice 
of wisdom, but few will heed it.” Many people—in fact, 
nearly all people—are loth to heed or believe what seems 
to be unwelcome advice. Dr. C. A. Schenck, director of the 
Biltmore Forest School, one of the greatest students of 
economical methods of forestry, one who has had unusual 
opportunity to study practical conditions right on the 
ground in nearly all the principal forests of the world, states 
very emphatically that we will never be able to practice 
real forest conseryation here in the United States without 
higher prices—very much higher prices—for lumber. Would 
the people generally shout so loud for forest conservation if 
they know it meant higher prices for lumber, especially so 
if it meant higher prices for low grade lumber? 

The people have been led by some of the politicians—by 
some of the ‘“‘knockers’’—and possibly by some box manufac- 
turers, to believe that they are entitled to and should demand 
cheaper low grade lumber. As previously stated in this 
article, a little more than half of all the hardwood lumber 
produced in Michigan—and we have just as good a general 
run of hardwood in Michigan as in any other state in the 
Union—is composed of the grades known as No. 2 common 
and No. 3 common, generally known as “low grade.” Taking 
northern hardwoods as a whole, they produce about the 
following proportions of low grade lumber to each thousand 
feet cut, viz.: No. 3 common, about 340 feet; No. 2 common, 
about 160 feet; or 500 feet out of each 1,000 feet cut is 
low grade; and this estimate is conservative as it will take 
better than the average of northern hardwood to produce as 
much as 50 per cent high grade lumber. Now the average 
price for cars at the mills or the average price received 
by the manufacturer of northern hardwood lumber during 
1909, 1910 and 1911, has been as follows: No. 3 common, 
about $8 a thousand; No. 2 common, about $14, an average 
of rather more than $10 a thousand feet. Now here is the 
other side of it. It costs the average manufacturer of 


hardwood lumber in labor and other expenses to log, haul 
to his railroad, load on cars and transport to his mill, saw 
into lumber, pile in his yard, hold until dry, sell, load on 
cars, taxes, and other charges not less than $11 a thousand 
feet or a loss of $1 a thousand on more than half the lumber 
he produces. ‘This loss is based on actual labor and manu- 
facturing costs and does not give him any compensation for 
stumpage. Gentlemen, will you or a fair-minded people 
knowing a condition of this kind persist in demanding 
cheaper northern hardwood low grade lumber? Is it right, 
is it fair, to do so? 
Misleading the Public. 

Many of the politicians and unfortunately some of the box 
manufacturers will cite the public to some particularly high- 
priced item in hardwood lumber as an example of exorbi- 
tantly high prices and purposely leave the impression with 
the people that this is a fair example of all the prices that 
the manufacturers are getting. ‘hey do not tell the people 
that more than half of the lumber produced does not bring 
the cost to manufacture, that the particular item carrying 
the seemingly exorbitant price does not constitute more than 
one, two or five per cent of the entire cut, that it includes 
a wholesaler’s and a retailer’s profit and a transportation 
charge, many times equal to the cost of manufacture. 

When you come to consider that the 500 feet of high grade 
lumber out of the 1,000 feet produced must take care of the 
loss of $1 a thousand on the 500 feet of low grade, that the 
500 feet of high grade must take care of the stumpage used 
in producing the whole 1,000 feet and that this same 500 
feet of high grade must also provide the manufacturer what- 
ever profit he gets for manufacturing and marketing the 
1,000 feet, is it any wonder that at least a part of this same 
5V0 feet, loaded down with all of its poorer relations, should 
bring a seemingly high price? 

Just a word further in regard to prices: who and what 
makes them? ‘The manufacturer can and does reasonably 
claim that the consumer has as much or more to do with 
the making of lumber prices than he, the manufacturer. 
Take as an example the fall of 1906 and up to midsummer 
in 1907. Early in the fall of 1906 No. 3 common hardwood 
lumber such as maple, beech and birch, was selling on cars 
at the mills at $7.50 to $8 a thousand feet. By October 1, 
1906, it became apparent to members of the Michigan Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Association through its combined stock 
reports and the unusual activity of buyers, that there was 
a decided and unusual shortage of this particular grade. 
by January 1, 1907, prices had advanced to $10 a thousand 
and some manufacturers with the courage of their conyic- 
tions held on until March and sold as high as $12 a thou- 
sand. ‘The first and only time in the history of the northern 
hardwood industry when manufacturers obtained manufac- 
turing cost for their low grade lumber. By the time the 
cut of the winter of 1906 and 1907 was in condition to use 
prices had dropped back to $9 to $10 and held at about 
these prices until the fall of 1907, when you all know what 
happened. On January 1, 1908, our members showed 
38,000,000 of No. 3 common hardwood lumber as against 
23,000,000 on January 1, 1907. This stock kept constantly 
increasing and by January 1, 1909, it reached 50,000,0v0, 
January 1, 1910, 74,00,000 and what you box manufacturers 
did to us lumber manufacturers in the way of prices for 
No. 3 common hardwood during 1908, 1909, 1910 and 1911 
was something that I hope we may never again experience, 
for as you know, large quantities of this grade sold as low 
as $6 to $7 a thousand at the mill, fully $4 a thousand less 
than the manufacturing cost. 

January, 1911, showed 72,000,000, a very slight decrease 
in stock, but not enough to influence prices materially, but 
along comes the tie business and our stock sags back to 
44,000,000 January, 1912. While some of you box makers, 
as the old saying goes, ‘do not know the war is over,” we 
lumber manufacturers think we have reason to believe it is, 
and consequently are hopeful for better prices for low grade 
hardwood lumber. 

Some of these details may be tedious but I have gone into 
details somewhat to show that prices are regulated, solely 
and entirely by supply and demand. While many of the 
manufacturers of hardwood lumber knew positively back in 
the winter of 1906.and 1907 that a $12 price for No. 3 
common, maple, beech and birch was too high and would 
eventually prove a boomerang to swing round and hit us, 
we were just as powerless to prevent this unusually high 
price as we were to prevent the ruinously low price of 
$6 and $7 lumber later on. 


Lesson,in Conservation. 

The high price for No. 3 common hardwood in the fall of 
1906, however, taught us a lesson in forest conservation, a 
lesson that will illustrate a point previously raised in this 
article and a point that may ultimately be of benefit to box 
manufacturers and other users of low grade lumber. I have 
in mind the fact that if the manufacturer of hardwood 
lumber can secure the manufacturing costs for low grade 
lumber, he will produce more of it and he will also take 
off from his timber lands at least 20 per cent more lumber 
than he is now taking from similar timber land. To be 
more specific, the manufacturer of northern hardwood lumber 
who is now taking 10,000 feet an acre off from his timber 
land will, if the low grade brings him manufacturing costs, 
take off 12,000 feet an acre, 

Under present costs and market conditions fully 20 per 
cent of the hardwood timber is left on the ground to be of 
no benefit to anyone; in fact, the land is worth more with 
it off than if left on. Now right here is where the ranter 
on forest conservation gets in some of his deadly work and 
cites the example of wilful, malicious waste, but here again 
comes in the human element in lumber manufacturers, the 
same as in other manufacturers. It will take may volumes 
written by self styled learned men and a lot more of oratory 
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o convince the lumber manufacturer, the box manufacturer, 
1 any one else that it is waste to leave a thing that you 
cun get only 60 to 75 cents for when it costs you $1 to 
ave it. 

This 20 per cent or more of timber that is left on the 
iand is not all low grade as it does contain some high grade 
jumber, but the proportion of high grade is limited and as 
oth low grade and high grade are done up in the same 
package, you can not take one without taking the other, and 
to make it profitable to take all of it, the low grade must 
at least pay the cost of taking. Cost of stumpage is not a 
consideration in this item as that has been provided for in 
ihe amount now taken off. Just remember that this forest 
conservation matter, at least that part of it pertaining to 
ihe so-called immense waste, is up to the users and con- 
sumers of low grade lumber. If you are willing to pay 
for conservation you can get it. 


BOXMAKERS’ ANNUAL. 


Illness of President Rice—Secretary’s Re- 
port—Talks by Members. 








Nearly 100 leading boxmakers of the country, mem- 
hers and associate members of the National Associa- 
tion of Box Manufacturers, attended the thirteenth 
annual convention held at the Auditorium Hotel, Chi- 
cago, February 21, 22 and 23. The initial day was given 
to registration and committee meetings. Thursday the 
program was entered upon in earnest. In the absence 
of President W. L. Rice, who was detained at his Phila- 
delphia home on account of illness, Frederick Klapproth, 
first vice president, Chicago, presided at the sessions, 
President Rice, 
who three weeks ago underwent an operation for appen- 
dicitis, is reported to be gaining, and his recovery is a 
question of time. During the afternoon session Thurs- 
day, the following telegram was received from him: 

Wish you the greatest convention ever held. My sincerest 
regret that I am forced to be absent. The troubles of one 
box maker are the troubles of all. Oppression begets revo- 
lution. Let us arbitrate. Our customers will cooperate. 
It’s worth trying. 

Though illness prevented President Rice from being 
present, it did not detain him from preparing an address, 
and this was read by Secretary E. H. Defebaugh. This 
address pointed out the importance of sectional associa- 
tions of box manufacturers, and expressed the belief 
that the National association could not reach a stage of 
gigantic power unless more of these sectional associa- 
tions were organized. President Rice said in his paper 
that it was not necessary for boxmakers to point out 
the superiority of the wooden box over the paper or 
fiber box, as this superiority had been a self evident fact 
for years. 

The association voted to send a telegram to President 
Rice expressing hope for his speedy recovery. 

Secretary Defebaugh in his report made an earnest 
plea that the members do everything within their power 
to bring new members into the fold, as at this time box 
men can get more benefit from their association than at 
any other time since the association was organized, 13 
years ago. As a result of his plea a committee was 
appointed to do missionary work during the convention 
for new members and several were added to the roster. 
Secretary Defebaugh, in placing stress on the impor- 
tance of members taking a more active part in the work 
of the association, said: 

Though for the last year or two the wood box trade has 
suffered from overpreéuction, or under consumption, the 
officers of this association have not been lax and have carried 
on its work just the same. Our organization has got a cold 
in its religion. The strongest members are not as active as 
they should be. What we need is more active cooperation. 
The last month has shown that the commercial world has 
taken on vigor; more orders are following inquiries, and the 
box trade should enjoy a better business. Greater efficiency 
is needed in our business. It is efficiency that represents the 
difference in selling at a profit or selling at a loss. This 
association is doing all it can to educate the boxmakers 
along better lines for doing business. Cooperation between 
lumbermen and box manufacturers can help each industry. 
The interests of each are identical. 


Thomas McCulloch, who was manager of the associa- 
tion up until the latter part of last year, said that one 
of the needs of the organization was new box specifica- 
tions, each shape to be numbered properly. The trade, 
he contended, would be greatly benefited by the plan. 
fe commended Leonard Bronson, manager of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, for his 
untiring efforts in behalf of boxmakers in their campaign 
igainst the fiber box. He said that all the blame for 
ligher prices on low grade lumber could not be placed 
iy boxmen upon the shoulders of lumbermen, as the 
voxmakers were in a large measure to blame for the ex- 
sting conditions. Many members of the association have 
shown a willingness to pay higher prices in order to be 
assured of a certain supply, he declared, and the lumber 
manufacturers have only taken advantage of such offers. 
"hey were not the first to make a move for higher prices. 
(he report of treasurer Rufus K. Boodenow, Baltimore, 
\Md., showed that the organization is in good -financial 
shape with cash on hand, Feb. 21, totaling $2,393.81. 
His report was affirmed by the auditing committee, 
presented by C. C. Harper, Rochester, N. Y. : 

Lewis Doster, Cincinnati, Ohid, secretary of the Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Association of the United States, 
who was to have spoken on the subject ‘‘The Future 
Jutlook of Low Grade Lumber,’’ could not attend. His 
place on the program was taken by Bruce Odell, of the 
Michigan Hardwood Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 
He spoke on the same subject, and reviewed extensively 
the hardwood lumber situation in Michigan. One of the 
important features of his remarks was that in Michigan, 


beginning after a period of five years has passed, the 
hardwood supply will have begun to show a big de- 
crease; that in six years there will be a decrease of 
25 per cent; 8 years, 40 per cent, and 10 years, 50 per 
cent. He declared that in 5 years a large number of the 
Michigan mills will have used up their cut. Another 
Important item in the hardwood trade in his state, he 
pointed out, is that the railroads are each year using 
more low grade timber for railroad cross ties, and 
are drawing heavily upon the supply that has usually 
gone to the box manufacturers. 

One of the features of the Thursday afternoon ses- 
sion was the talk of R. S. Kellogg, Wausau, Wis., on 
‘*The Price of Lumber.’’ After reading an excerpt 
from a recent magazine article on the ‘‘The Mysterious 
Octopus,’’ which has reference to the so-called ‘‘lumber 
trust,’’ he gave in detail figures to show how foolish are 
the claims of the magazine article concerning the large 
profits of the lumbermen, and how in reality it is with 
difficulty the Wisconsin lumberman operates his mill to 
obtain enough profit on high-grade hardwoods, to make 
up for the loss sustained on low grade sales. He said 
the lumberman could not be blamed for seeking a better 
market for his low grade stuff in order that his business 
could show an increased net gain, and assure for him- 
self a decent profit. 

The most important discussion of the meeting, in 
which several members took part, concerned a propo- 
sition to have the railroads create a differential rate 
on high and low grade lumber, especially on shipments 
from the South. This question, which was thoroughly 
discussed by the executive committee at its session 
Wednesday evening, was brought up in the Thursday 
afternoon session by 8. B. Anderson, Memphis, Tenn., 
who is both a lumber manufacturer and a boxmaker. 

The fact that in the South large amounts of mill cull 
grade is permitted by the mill owners to go to waste, 
because the high freight rate asked by the railroads 
does not permit it being placed in the hands of box 
manufacturers at a price on which it can be used at 
a profit, prompted the subject. This brought out the 
discussion whether a differential rate, should it be 
made by the railroads, in favor of low grade lumber 
over high grade, would be of any great benefit to box 
manufacturers by giving them a larger supply. It was 
the consensus among most of the speakers that such a 
rate would permit them to buy a larger supply of low 
grade wood than now. 

It was pointed out that the railroads, by allowing 
such a differential rate would add greatly to their ton- 
nage, and the lumberman, box manufacturer and the 
railroads would all be gainers. Such an increased sup- 
ply of low grade lumber would also aid the wooden box 
manufacturers to carry on their fight in a more force- 
ful manner against the substitute fiber package, some 
of the speakers pointed out. The proposed differential 
rate was opposed by two or three members who held 
to the opinion that it could not benefit the box manu- 
facturer in any way. On a motion the executive com- 
mittee was directed to consider the differential rate 
proposal in a thorough manner. 

Following a talk on ‘‘ Auto Truck Delivery Compared 
with Horse and Wagon,’’ by E. P. Warner, Chicago 
representative of the Lauth-Juergens Motor Truck Co., 
W. B. Morgan, Memphis, Tenn., gave a brief report of 
the meeting of the Western Classification Committee at 
Galveston, Tex., on January 17. He stated that while 
the railroads some time back laughed at the claims of 
the wood box manufacturers, they were now alive to 
the question of good packages, and was seriously 
considering the matter of a difference in freight rates 
between wood and fiber boxes. He said that the action 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission in suspending 
classification 51, had delayed any move on the part of 
the railroads in recognizing the demands of the wood 
box manufacturers, but that the matter will surely be 
taken up in time and settled in a manner, he believed 


’ satisfactorily, to the wood box makers. He ended with 


a plea that the National Association of Box Manu- 
facturers continue earnestly their campaign against 
the fiber or paper box. 

The afternoon session Thursday ended with a paper 
prepared by President W. L. Rice, on ‘‘Open Discus- 
sion on Various Cost Systems,’’ which was read by 
Secretary Defebaugh. Several members took part in 
the discussion which followed. 

While the members of the as- 


sociation were spending a 
profitable time listening to 
these talks and _ discussions, 


wives of Chicago members were 
busily engaged in seeing that 
wives of visiting members were 
having a splendid time while in 
Chicago. The entertainment 
committee provided a luncheon 
at the Chicago Athletic Club 
for them Thursday, dinner at 
the Annex in the evening, fol- 
lowed by a theater party at the 
Whitney Opera House. G. C, 
Longman, Chicago, who spoke 
on ‘‘Supplemental Industries,’’ 
had the honor of hearing mem- 
bers pronounce his paper the 
best and most thoroughly pre- 
pared of any that had ever 
been read in the history of the 
association. A banquet and 
vaudeville entertainment was 
given at the Auditorium Hotel 
Thursday evening, which was 
attended by most of the mem- 


aie Secretary National 





JAY L. PECK, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. ; 


Association Lumber 
& Sash & Door Salesmen. 


SALESMEN’S ANNUAL. 


Important Work Accomplished During Ex- 
istence—Business Meeting. 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., Feb. 21.—The important work that 
has been accomplished by the Northwestern Lumber & 
Sash & Door Traveling Salesmen’s Association during its 
15 years of existence was the theme of several speakers 
at the annual dinner and meeting of that organization 
Tuesday night. President W. T. McGuire, of Milwaukee, 
presided. Brief responses were made by W. E. Priestley, 
of Milwaukee; C. B. Boutelle, Edgerton; Scott Cham- 
bers, Madison; L. E. Fuller, Chicago; L. C. Whittet, Ed- 
gerton; Douglas Malloch, of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
Chicago; C. H. Ketridge, Evanston, Ill.; J. F. Hayden, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; Frank Snell, New Orleans, La.; FE. 
E. Blaisdell, St. Mary’s, Idaho, and S. G. Staples, of 
Milwaukee. 

Mr. Snell called attention to the fact that this associa- 
tion brought about the adoption of universal patterns for 
drop siding, and that it induced all the mills to use the 
present patterns. Mr. Blaisdell said that he was now in 
search of the original blue prints prepared by the asso- 
ciation, as manufacturers on the Pacific coast desired 
to accomplish the same result. 


Business Meeting. 


The following members were elected at the business 
meeting: I. A. Young, Reedsburg, Wis.; Harry Wil- 
ber, Madison; J. K. Van Etta, Madison; Nathan Brad- 
ley, Menominee, Wis.; William F. Thlenfield, Milwaukee; 
John F. McGowan, Madison. 

Secretary R. R. Blackburn, of Milwaukee, read a let- 
ter from Jay L. Peck, of Indianapolis, Ind., secretary of 
the Salesmen’s national association, protesting against 
mills selling retailers who organize wholesale depart- 
ments, that they might buy for their own requirements in 
order to get the commission, and against the practice of 
splitting commission with retailers. No action was taken. 


Election of Officers. 


The following officers were elected: 

President —Charles J. Silbernagel, Madison. 

First vice president—Charles A. Quixley, Chicago. 

Second vice president—W. A. Schneider, Milwaukee. 

Secretary-Treasurer—R. R. Blackburn, Milwaukee. 

Director (three years)—Charles E. Conklin, Chicago. 

There was considerable discussion concerning the fun- 
eral benefit fund, and 50 members who now subscribe 
to the fund will seek to enlist the other 130 members, 
who are not subscribers. 

The following members were present: 


W. T. McGuire, Milwaukee. Charles B. Kittredge, yauke- 
R. R. Blackburn, Milwaukee. gan, 1. Se: 
C. B. Boutelle, Edgerton, Wis. J. K. Van Etta, Madison, 

i. Blaisdell, Minneapolis. A. C. Quixley, Chicago. 

W. S. Adams, Chicago. A. C. Ebenrestor, Milwaukee. 


C. E. Conklin, Chicago. 

W. K. Hubbard, Milwaukee. . 
William A. Smith, Oconto. Art A. Curtis, Schoefield, Wis. 
George A. Hoene, Chicago. George W. Mason, Madison. 
Bert Dayon, Madison. A. B. Carson, Milwaukee. 

r. J. Weiss, Madison. W. L. Bartholomew, Beloit. 
A. J. Barker, Madison. David McLean, Chicago. 
William Kelley, Madison. W. A. Schneider, Milwaukee. 

S. W. Chambers, Madison. W. E. Priestley, Milwaukee. 

L. H, Levises, Madison. Joseph A. Bruett, Elkhart Lake, 


Harry Wilber, Madison. 
R. W. Schellenger, Milwaukee. 


- 


James L. Fraser, Milwaukee. Wis. 
S. G. Staples, Milwaukee. T. A. Bruett, Milwaukee. 
F. C. Bissell, Fond du Lac. G. W. Priestley, Milwaukee. 


Edward Deschamps, Milwaukee. (. P. Finkham, Milwaukee. 


C. W. Molin, Wells, Mich. Frank N. Snell, New Orleans, 
C. §S. Corse, Chicago. wa. 
H. A. Ahrens, Dixon, Il. J. T. MeGowan, Minneapolis. - 
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SALESMEN’S NATIONAL ORGANIZATION 
ANNUAL. 

Secretary Jay L. Peck, of the National Association 
Lumber & Sash & Door Salesmen, advises the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN from his office at Indianapolis, Ind., that 
the ninth annual meeting of that organization will be 
held in -Chicago, Saturday, March 30, beginning at 2 
p. m. The Hotel Sherman will be headquarters. Mr. 
Peck states that a large attendance is expected and that 
three or four auxiliary associations will join the National 
association at the coming meeting, and discuss subjects 
of immediate importance tending to improve the interests 
of lumber salesmen. 





RANSOM GRIFFIN, INDIANAPOLIS. 
?resident National Association Lumber & 
_ Sash & Door Salesmen. 
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NEWS OF THE ASSOCIATIONS. 


COMING CONVENTIONS. 
February 27—New 
ciation, Newark, N. J. 


February 27-28—North Dakota Independent Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association, Fargo, N. Dak. 


Jersey Lumbermen’s Protective Asso- 








February 28—Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago, Great 
Northern Hotel, Chicago. 

February 29—Central Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s Association 
and Northeastern Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s Association, joint 
meeting, Waterloo, lowa. 

March 2—Oregon 
Hotel, Portland, Ore. 

March 6-7—National Wholesale 
tion, Louisville, Ky. 


Forest Fire Association, Multnomah 


Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 


March 6-7—Southern 


tetail Lumber Dealers’ 
Jackson, Tenn 


Association, 


March 7—Northern Indiana & Southern Michigan Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, Oliver Hotel, South Bend, Ind. 





March 7—Northwestern Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, Fort Dodge, Iowa. 

March S—Lumbermen’s Indemnity Exchange, Seattle. 
Wash. 

March 21—North Carolina Pine Association, Norfolk, Va. 


March 380—National Association Lumber & Sash & Door 
Salesmen, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Ill. 

April S8-10—Conference under auspices of the Southern 
Commercial Congress, Nashville, Tenn. 

April 9-11—Lumbermen’s Association of Texas, Fort Worth, 
Texas. 





May 7-9—National Lumber 
Hotel Sinton, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

May 20—Lumber Dealers’ Association 0 
Haven, Conn. 


June 6-7—National Hardwood Lumber Association, Chicago, 
Ill. 


Manufacturers’ Association, 


f Connecticut, New 





A JOINT DISTRICT MEETING. 

As February 29 approaches interest is largely increased 
in the meeting to be held on that date jointly of the 
Central Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s Association and the 
Northeastern Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s Association, at 
Waterloo, Iowa. H. T. Barber, president of the organi- 
zation, has called attention to the fact that some misap- 
prehension has been caused by confusion as to the exact 
date of the meeting, and desires that the proper date be 
emphasized—February 29. Preparations are being made 
for a meeting which will probably surpass in interest 
any individual meeting of either of the two organizations. 
Matters of immediate, live moment will be considered and 
much legislation accomplished of direct interest to all 
members of both organizations. 





LUMBERMAN’S ASSOCIATION OF TEXAS. 

Houston, TEx., Feb. 20.—Preparations are now under 
way for the next annual meeting of the Lumbermen’s 
Association of Texas. This will be held in Fort Worth 
on April 9 to 11. The Fort Worth lumbermen have 
named their committees and are making arrangements 
to entertain 1,000 visiting lumbermen. It is many years 
since the Fort Worth lumbermen have entertained the 
association and they are preparing to make up for lost 
time. 





ANNUAL MEETING OF NEW JERSEY LUMBER- 
MEN. 

NEWARK, N. J., Feb. 20.—The big day of the year for 
New Jersey lumbermen will be next Tuesday, February 
27, the date for the annual meeting and banquet of the 
New Jersey Lumbermen’s Protective Association. The 
event will take place in this city at the Washington Cafe, 
the scene of last year’s very successful sessions. The 
meeting for the election of officers and transaction of 
business will be in the afternoon. The banquet will be 
in the evening. All arrangements have been completed 
by an efficient committee selected by President George 
A. Smock, of Asbury Park. The committee is made up 
of C. W. Ennis, of Morristown, chairman; James M. 
Reilly, Newark, secretary; H. B. Green, I. Newton 
Rudgers, William D. Ripley, William A. James, jr., 
Martin T. Brewster and Howard T. Gilliston. 





PLANS OF THE SOUTHERN COMMERCIAI, 
CONGRESS. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 20.—The meeting which will 
be held in Nashville, Tenn., April 8-10, under the 
auspices of the Southern Commercial Congress and pre- 
sided over by Chief Forester Graves, promises to be an 
epoch making meeting for the South. One of the offi- 
cials of the Forestry Bureau who is in close touch with 
this work has so expressed himself. In speaking further 
of the purpose of the meeting he said that recent in- 
formation had come to the department which will be 
made public at that time and which will be of great in- 
terest. One of the principal topics to be discussed will 
be the enormous losses by fire which the southern forests 
have suffered and a plan to cut down these losses. 

Not only prominent lumbermen of the South but repre- 
sentatives of the various railway systems and legislators 
of the southern states will be asked to attend and try to 
devise some plan for cooperation between the interested 
parties. 

Mr. Graves is taking a great personal interest in this 
meeting and it is understood that he will send a per- 
sonal invitation to prominent lumbermen to attend. 


NEW JERSEY RETAILERS’ ANNUAL. 

3y an interesting coincidence the twenty-seventh an- 
nual meeting of the New Jersey Lumbermen’s Protective 
Association will be held on the 27th day of February. 
Two sessions and a banquet will be held in the Wash- 
ington Cafe, Newark, N. J. The meeting of the board 
of directors will be held at 9:30 a. m., and members 
having matters of complaint or other business to present 
are invited to attend that meeting. 


The first regular session will be confined to retail 
dealers only, and will listen to the minutes of the last 
annual meeting, to communications and reports of the 
treasurer and secretary, and committees on lien law and 
trade relations. Officers will be elected at this meeting, 
and an address will be given on the Sherman law by A. 
B. Cruikshank, counsel of the Eastern State Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association. 

A general session for wholesalers and retailers will be- 
gin at 3 p. m. and will open with an address by Presi- 
dent George A. Smock. Further business at this ses- 
sion will be as follows: 

Lien Law—Discussion 
Newark. 

Credits—Discussion opened by Henry E. Jepson, manager 
of R. G. Dun & Co. : 

Liability Insurance—Discussion opened by Harry C. 
Mitchel, secretary of the Commercial Casualty Insurance Co. 

Handling Longleaf Yellow Pine—Discussion opened by 
James Sherlock Davis, New York City. 

Effective Demonstration of the Lumber Business—Address 
by F. W. Witherell, New York. 

Question Box. ; 

Report of Committee on Resolutions. 


opened by Harry C. Mitchel, 


The annual banquet will be given at 6 p. m. The 
program for this lists the following addresses: 

Mill Culls Out—Hon. William Hughes, member of Con- 
gress. 

Business Problems 
Board of Trade. 

Forestry—-By a representative of the United States Forest 
Service. 

Efficieney in Organization—Rev. Henry R. Rose, Newark. 

Legislation and Business. 


Curtis R. Burnett, president Newark 





MICHIGAN HARDWOOD MANUFACTURERS 
MEET. 

Bay City, Micu., Feb. 20.—Wednesday afternoon a 
special committee of the Michigan Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Association met in this city with Charles A. 
Bigelow, president of the association which+-has a mem- 
bership of 65 and owns 500,000 acres of timber land 
in the lower peninsula, and perfected the organization of 
a forest fire protection department, to operate under the 
auspices of the association, the latter to bear the entire 
expense thereof. Charles F. Hickok of Grand Marais 
was appointed chief warden with headquarters at Gay- 
lord. The territory is to be divided into 10 districts, 
and a deputy warden is to be appointed for each of 
these districts. The deputies are to be commissioned by 
the State and clothed with authority to enforce the fire 
laws of the State, although paid by the Hardwood asso- 
ciation. One essential feature of the work is to be 
educational in character, that of training inhabitants of 
the timbered districts in the methods of prevention and 
handling forest fires for the purpose of reducing the 
hazard to the minimum. 





HARDWOOD ASSOCIATION NOTES. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, Feb. 20.—At the offices of the 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the United 
States it was stated that Secretary Lewis Doster is in 
Mississippi on association business. President W. E. 
DeLaney, of the Kentucky Lumber Co., stated that the 
association is endeavoring to locate the right man for 
assistant secretary. There have been a number of ap- 
plications for the position, which is an attractive one. 
The office work of the association is becoming very 
heavy and the office force is being taxed to the limit to 
keep up with the heavy correspondence and was handi- 
capped last week by the illness of its efficient book- 
keeper, Miss Frances Pushin. 





NOTES OF THE NATIONAL LUMBER MANUFAC- 
TURERS’ ASSOCIATION. 

TacoMA, WASH., Feb. 19.—Maj. Everett G. Griggs, 
of the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., president of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, has re- 
ceived advices from A. T. Gerrans, of Houma, La., chair- 
man of the association’s advertising committee, stating 
that a meeting of the committee will probably be called 
between March 4 and 9 in Chicago. Plans will then be 
definitely outlined for inaugurating the general adver- 
tising campaign in behalf of wood, which was assured 
by the recent action of the Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association voting an assessment which, it is believed, 
will bring the total fund available up to about $130,000. 
The members of this committee, besides Chairman Ger- 
rans, include George S. Long, of Tacoma, secretary of 
the Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., and Capt. J. B. White, of 
Kansas City; J. E. Rhodes, of St. Paul, and G. E. W. 
Luehrmann, of St. Louis. Major Griggs is very enthusi- 
astie over this campaign and the good it is certain to ac- 
complish. It will be waged against substitutes for wood 
which are neither inferior nor superior to wood. 

Leonard Bronson, manager of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, returned to Tacoma Wednes- 
day night after a six weeks’ eastern trip, during which 
he attended the meeting of the board of governors at 
Chieago and visited many cities in the interest of the 
association, traveling some 12,000 miles. He also at- 
tended the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association annual 
convention in Cincinnati; a meeting of the Western 
Classification Committee in Galveston, Texas; the annual 
meeting of the Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Association 
in New Orleans, and visited Houston, Kansas City and 
other points, returning to Tacoma via Chicago. Mr. 
Bronson feels satisfied that the general prospects for the 
lumber industry throughout the country are much brighter 
than they have been for some time. He said: 


All but three of the smaller associations are now joined 
with us in the advertising campaign and I believe these will 


join later. But outside of the association even, we are 
expecting strong support from manufacturers, wholesalers 
and retailers of wood and wooden articles. 

The yellow pine industry is flourishing in the South 
Atlantic States and an improvement is noticeable in the 
Central South due to the forced shutdown of the mills 
because of strikes. Prices are now running from $1 to $4 
higher than they were a few months ago. 





THE NATIONAL WHOLESALERS’ ANNUAL. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Feb. 21—Among the speakers at 
the annual banquet of the National Wholesale Lumber 
Dealers’ Association in Louisville Mareh 6 will be 
Swagar Sherley, congressman from the fifth Kentucky 
district. Mr. Sherley is best known to lumbermen by 
reason of his leadership in the campaign for the perma- 
nent improvement of the Ohio River, which has now been 
officially decided upon. He has been in the House six 
terms and is regarded as one of the leaders on the 
Democratic side. 

President Burroughs, of the National One-Cent Post- 
age Association, is to make a speech at one of the busi- 
ness sessions. In view of the victory of the Louisville 
Board of Trade, which has secured the passage of a bill 
through the State legislature providing for regulation of 
fire insurance rates by a board constituted for the pur- 
pose, the report of George H. Holt, of Chicago, chairman 
of the fire insurance committee of the association, is ex- 
pected to be especially interesting. Mr. Holt was the 
chief adviser of the Board of Trade in its insurance 
campaign. 

The musicale to be given the second evening of the 
convention, at which ladies attending the meeting will 
be the guests of the ladies’ committee of the Louisville 
Hardwood Club, promises to be an exceptionally high- 
class affair. Karl Schmidt, former director of the 
Henry W. Savage Opera Co. and now head of the Quintet 
Club, is to appear with the latter organization, while 
several artists will sing and present instrumental selec- 
tions. The musicale will be given in the famous Red 
Room of the Seelbach Hotel. 

It is stated that T. M. Brown, president of the Louis- 
ville Hardwood Club, has provided a couple of features 
for the smoker to be given for the men the same evening 
which will rival those put on at Gridiron Club dinners. 
Members of the association may therefore expect several 
thrills, and will be disappointed if they are not forth- 
coming. 





INDIANA AND MICHIGAN DISTRICT MEETING. 


Directors of the Northern Indiana & Southern Mich- 
igan Lumber Dealers’ Association held a meeting in the 
Oliver Hotel, South Bend, Ind., Monday evening of this 
week and among other proceedings decided upon the time 
and place for the annual meeting and banquet of that 
erganization. These will be respectively March 7 and 
the Oliver Hotel, South Bend. This will be the twelfth 
annual meeting and preparations are being made for a 
convention of unusual importance, which should and 
doubtless will attract the attendance of the full mem- 
bership of the organization. 





ANNUAL REPORT OF MICHIGAN RETAILERS’ 
MUTUAL. 

GRAND Rapips, Micu., Feb. 21.—The annual report of 
the Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers Mutual Fire In- 
surance Association for the year ended December 31 has 
just been issued by Pres. Edward E. Hartwick and See. 
George P. Sweet. The association has 84 members, com- 
pared with 97 a year ago. The policies outstanding rep- 
resent a total insurance of $172,850, compared with 
$190,400. The association has $2,745.08 in cash and 
other assets making total resources of $3,161.40 and 
liabilities of $176.21. The receipts for the year, in- 
cluding $2,976.89 from assessments, were $5,302.74; the 
losses paid amounted to $1,759.86; amount on hand 
after payment of all other expenses $2,157.50. 





TO DRAW SETTLERS TO SOUTHERN LANDS. 


BALTIMORE, Mp., Feb. 20.—Representatives of the gov- 
ernments of 16 southern States, presidents of southern 
railroads and heads of immigration departments, indus- 
trial agents, State secretaries of agriculture and heads 
of agricultural educational institutions are in session 
here as the Southern Immigration Conference, following 
the action of the southern governors who met in Balti- 
more last December. There are at least 200,000,000 
acres of land in the territory embraced in the movement 
open to settlement, and the conference is discussing ways 
and means to attract settlers for this land, thus con- 
tributing to the development of the southern states. S. 
Davies Warfield, a Baltimore financier, presided, and 
named an executive committee at the morning session 
today to draw up a comprehensive working plan which 
was reported in the afternoon. 

The movement started here is considered of great 
importance to Baltimore and the South. For this city 
it is expected to mean more business as a port of entry, 
and other substantial benefits are looked for. Mr. War- 
field, in his opening address, spoke of the desirability of 
bringing to the South people who would not lower the 
standards of citizenship, which was one of the proudest 
heritages of the Southland, and then said that about half 
the area of all the unimproved lands in the United 
States, approximately 400,000,000 acres, was in the 16 
southern states, the unimproved lands in that section 
exceeding in extent the improved lands, as a matter of 
fact. The density of population reached its maximum 
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in Maryland with 130 people to the square mile and 
found its minimum in Florida with 13.7 to the square 
mile. Outside of Maryland none of the southern states 
reached 60 persons to the square mile, as against 75 to 
400 in the rest of the country. Mr. Warfield spoke of 
the value of the right kind of immigration and empha- 
sized the advantages possessed by the southern states in 
the way of soil and climate. A number of other 
addresses were made, 

The conference will continue tomorrow. As a means 
of keeping Baltimore before the country and calling 
attention to the city’s claims as a commercial center the 
gathering is regarded as of vast value. 


CANADIAN RETAILERS. 


Officers for 1912 Elected— Excellent Ad- 
dress by E. M. Trowern. 








WINNIPEG, MAN., Feb. 19.—The annual convention of 
the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association was held 
in Winnipeg February 18 to: 16 and was the most sue- 
cessful meeting that has been held by this association, 
comprising as it does the retailers of Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan. On February 13 the executive committee 
consisting of 20 directors from the two Provinces met 
and wound up a successful year’s business pertaining to 
matters vital to retailers of northwestern Canada. On 
the 14th the country members came in large numbers, the 
register book showing over 200 in attendance during the 
sessions. 

The president’s address covered the crop conditions of 
western Canada, and also the utter lack of motive power 
to move the enormous amount of grain throughout the 
prairies. The secretary-treasurer’s report covered all 
phases of the retail lumber situation, and also alluded to 
the great drawback in western Canada through lack of 
motive power to ship out the grain and enable the set- 
tlers to pay their long standing bills, due to the retailers. 
The retail lumbermen of western Canada are practically 
dealers in builders’ supplies of all kinds, whilst many 
of them deal also in coal, hardware and the implement 
business, bringing them into close contact with the tillers 
of the soil. A large proportion of the retail lumber- 
men, especially those in Saskatchewan, are from the 
Northwestern States, having followed the immigration 
movement to western Canada. 

Mr. J. L. Campbell, former president of the Western 
Retail Lumbermen’s Association, gave an address to the 
convention on past and present affairs. 

The annual report of the Lumbermen’s Fire Insurance 
branch showed plainly that the old line companies can 
not compete with the Mutual Insurance, now in vogue. 
The cheapest insurance in the world is being given the 
retailers in western Canada, and as one member put it 
‘‘previous to the existence of the Mutual company, the 
retailers were being robbed for the ~benefit of the fire- 
congested districts in other portions of the Dominion.’’ 

On Thursday the election of officers took place, and 
for the first time in the history of the association the 
president was elected from Saskatchewan and a. vice 
president from Manitoba. 

The officers elected for 1912 were: President, W. W. 
Davidson, Moose Jaw; vice president, J. K. Robson, 
Treherne; secretary-treasurer, Alan M. Stewart, Winni- 
peg; assistant secretary, J. E. MeFee, Moose Jaw. 

Eighteen directors were elected for 1912, as follows: 
D. E. Sprague and J. McConnell, Winnipeg; C. Baker, 
Moose Jaw; J. Mergens, Weyburn; G. E. Davidson, 
Manitou; D. E. Fraser, Kenton; A.'N. Shaw, Elm 
Creek; J. Playfair, Baldur; A. B. Estlin, Melita; W. 
W. Ireland, Carberry; E. M. Williams, Russell; C. H. 
Wentz, Saskatoon; H. Meilicke, Dundurn; A. J. Ross, 
Salvador; J. E. Walker, Rocanville; T. J. Carpenter and 
C. Campbell, Forget; N. Grest, Waltrous. 

The feature of the sessions was an excellent address 
by E. M. Trowern, of the Canadian Retailers’ Associa- 
tion, who has spoken before many gatherings of lumber- 
men in the United States. He ably demonstrated that 
unless the lumber interests, and especially the retailers, 
did not stand together as one man, they would fail com- 
pletely in any effort to make an honest living. His 
explanation of the Sherman Act was vivid, and made 


his hearers roar with laughter at such a piece of ‘‘tom 
foolery.’’ The retailers of western Canada _ were 


astounded to hear of the existence of what was termed 
worse than ‘‘slave law’’ in such a free country as the 
United States and many expressions of sympathy were 
expressed regarding the way affairs were drifting there. 

An old English retailer created some amusement, after 
Mr. Trowern had explained the injury which had been 
done to United States retailers, by stating ‘‘that the 
American Revolution was supposed to make them free, 
but the business men have drifted back into slavery! *’ 

A large number of sash and door firms, planing mills, 
ete., were represented, including representatives of hard- 
wood lumber companies from Minneapolis, Chicago and 
St. Louis. They claimed to have booked large and fat 
orders for hardwood lumber to be shipped in from the 
South, as there are no native hardwood: available in 
western Canada. 

The interesting sessions concluded with a banquet, 
coneert and smoker, at which prominent lumbermen, 
wholesalers and retailers, ‘sawmill men from the Great 
Lakes to the Pacifie Coast and many visitors from the 
United States attended. ; 

On Friday the 20 officers composing the executive com- 
mittee met in their board room and decided to start an 
active membership campaign for 1912. 

Many of the new officers have openly expressed them- 
selves in favor of promulgating better relations between 
wholesaler and retailer. 





MEMPHIS ASSOCIATIONS. 


Methods for Estimating Weights on Carload 
Shipments of Lumber Discussed. 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Feb. 20.—The Lumbermen’s Club 
of Memphis, at its meeting held at the Hotel Gayoso, 
Saturday, instructed the river and rail committee to 
issue an invitation to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to meet in Memphis to hold the hearing in 
connection with estimated weights on car load shipments 
of lumber. It was stated by James E. Stark, of James 
KE. Stark & Co., that the commission had issued an order 
calling for such a meeting but that no date or place 
had been decided upon. This order was issued in con- 
nection with the case brought by the Lumbermen’s Club 
at Grand Rapids, Mich., claiming that there are many 
abuses on the part of the railroads in connection with 
weighing and reweighing lumber and that there are dis- 
criminatory practices that ought to be subject to investi- 
gation. The Lumbermen’s Club here, at the time, 
indorsed the action of the organization at Grand Rapids. 

The commission has held that estimated weights of 
lumber will not be allowed to prevail in the face of 
“‘clear track scale’? weights but lumbermen here are of 
the opinion that the commission can be presented with 
such strong evidence in favor of estimated weights as to 
make it possible to solve the present problem by consent 
on its part to the employment of estimated weights. 
Many firms here have kept very complete records of their 
shipments of lumber for a period of years and are of the 
opinion that this evidence will be of interest to the 
commission, and is one of the principal ideas suggesting 
the meeting here. The lumbermen do not hope to secure 
the consent of the commission to the employment of 
estimated weights per se on lumber shipments in cases 
of claims and overcharges but they are strongly of the 
opinion that where estimated weights are backed up by 
reasonable proof of their correctness, growing out of a 
long experience on the part of shippers, they may be 
accepted. 

In connection with the subject of estimated weights, 
W. Brown Morgan, of the Anderson-Tully Co., urged that 
the three leading hardwood organizations get together 
and that they have the traffic committees agree upon a 
basis of weights for the different kinds of hardwood 
lumber. He said that he thought this action would be 
necessary in order to secure the consent of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to the plan of accepting estimated 
weights. He thought that it was entirely out of the 
question to get the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
agree upon a uniform basis of estimated weights, when 
the three leading organizations in the trade all had dif- 
ferent standards. In other words, he did not believe that 
the commission would agree unless the lumbermen them- 
selves were able to get together on this important 
problem. 

It is evident that the National Wholesale Lumber 
Dealers’ Association will consider the subject of esti- 
mated weights at its forthcoming meeting at Louisville, 
Ky. J. V. Stimson said that he expected to attend this 
meeting and asked all the members of the Lumbermen’s 
Club Saturday to furnish him, where possible, with 
records from their files, bearing on the weights of 
various kinds of hardwood lumber shipped from Mem- 
phis. He said that it was his desire to tabulate this 
information and to present it in concise form at the 
Louisville meeting. 

No definite action was taken in connection with the 
formation of a freight traffic department to look solely 
after the interests of the lumbermen of this city and 
section. The river and rail committee reported in favor 
of accepting the plan of combining with the Memphis 
Freight Bureau to the extent of allowing the latter to 
put in a clerk to do the work for the lumbermen, to be 
paid by the lumbermen and to perform his duties under 
the direction of the committee appointed. The club, 
however, did not vote to accept this recommendation, but 
left the matter over to a subsequent meeting. In the 
meantime, the river and rail committee is authorized to 
take whatever steps are necessary to determine just what 
amount of money will be at the disposal of lumber ship- 
pers at Memphis for the defrayal of such expenses as 
are incident to the maintenance of this department. 

It was reported at this meeting that a commissioner 
had been appointed by the United States Government 
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to go to Europe and work in the interest of a larger 
consumption of American hardwoods. It was also stated 
that this official would come south to study manufac- 
turing conditions and other phases of the hardwood lum- 
ber industry. The club is anxious to have him as a 
guest before his departure and it was ordered that he 
be invited to attend the meeting of the club while he 
is here and, if no meeting is scheduled, a special on 
be held to suit his convenience. 

The following members were elected: H. B. Weiss, 
with George C. Brown & Co.; R. J. Carter, of the Blan 
ton-Wyatt Lumber Co.; H. B. Sutton, with the Twin 
Cities Hardwood Co., and Richard Petrus, of the Vanden 
Boom-Stimson Lumber Co. 


HOO-HOO ORGANIZATION. 


Canadian Lumbermen Form New Order— 
Twelve Kittens Initiated at Nashville. 





WINNIPEG, MAN., Feb. 19.—Hoo-Hoo of western and 
central Canada will have another organization. This 
was practically decided upon at the big lumbermen’s 
banquet held in connection with the western Canada 
Retailers’ convention. For some time the Vicegerents 
in this district have been unable to make any headway, 
and the rumblings of thunder from across the distant 
horizon held back any attempt at a concatenation. Two 
or three meetings were held of the more prominent 
Hoo-Hoo, and at this meeting it was unanimously decided 
to form a new organization, to be known as the Canadian 
Concatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo. The matter was 
brought up at the Retailers’ convention, and by a 
standing vote of nearly 400 lumbermen it was unani- 
mously resolved to form a new order in Canada. The 
name of Hoo-Hoo may be retained, but the word Can- 
ada upon a maple leaf will denote the existence of a 
separate organization, which some of the speakers 
hoped would become affiliated with the similar organi- 
zation in the United States. 

The decision to form a new order was unanimous,: but 
there were a few who did not wish any affiliation with, 
or the name of, any other body. This will be decided by 
ballot, however. ‘The new order is already under way, 
and is a certainty. Mr. Theo. A. Burrows, ex. M. P., 
one of the first lumber manufacturers and owner of a 
sawmill in Manitoba, was chairman of the meeting, and 
the large assemblage was addressed by a number of 
prominent Hoo-Hoo. His Honor Lieut. Gov. Cameron, 
owner of the Rat Portage Lumber Co., was present at 
the function held immediately after the banquet and 
addressed the lumbermen and Hoo-Hoo. 

Over $1,000 was subscribed by the wholesalers to give 
the retailers a good time, and they certainly had one. 
There was no concatenation held, but the gathering 
brought out the largest number of Hoo-Hoo ever seen in 
Canada. 





A CLASS AT NASHVILLE. 


NASHVILLE, TENN., Feb. 19.—Twelve kittens were 
initiated into the mysteries of Hoo-Hoo at a concatena- 
tion held Saturday night in the assembly room of the 
Maxwell House, followed by a session-on-the-roof, the 
chief feature of which was a 5-course dinner, with 
speeches from a number of members and guests. Forty- 
five members were in attendance. 

The newly initiated members are T. A. Washington, 
R. T. Wilson, J. M. Whitson, C. Buchanan, G. T. Sain, 
W. J. Schott, C. E. Hunt, jr., R. 8. Clark, L. T. Hooper, 
P. C. Curtis, Mack and Bruce Carmichael. 

J. H. Baird, Supreme Scrivenoier, was toastmaster, and 
called on the following for talks: 8S. Cecil Ewing, Vice- 
gerent Snark; Houston Dudley, president of the Board 
of Trade; Hamilton Love, president of the Lumbermen’s 
Club; Olin White, Henderson Baker, E. M. Foster, W. E. 
Norvell, jr., C. M. Morford and Charles Hunt. 


Those present at the banquet were: 


A. L. Fry, L. B. Elswick, W. E. Norvell, jr., Henderson 
saker, C. Bartholomew, Hamilton Love, E. A. Arnett, F. L. 
Estes, L. T. Hooper, Raymond Thrasher, C. O. Summitt, J. G. 
Summitt, T. R. Lesueur, Olin White, C. M. Cummings, C. W. 
Close, W. S. Ransom, S. C. Ewing, S. K. Cowan, J. H. Baird, 
M. M. Ransom, R. T. Wilson, Houston Dudley, B. W. Kirk- 
patrick, C. R. Boyd, L. C. Self, Lester Rogers, D. S. Hutch- 
inson, J. M. Whitson, W. M. Farriss, B. H. Mocket, M. A. 
Bastian, C. E. Dews, jr., P. C. Curtis, W. J. Schott, George 
T. Sain and Edgar M., Foster. 














MEMBERS OF THE NASHVILLE HOO-HOO AT THE FESTIVAL BOARD. 
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PRESERVATION OF WOOD WITH ANTISEPTICS. 


Before going into this subject more in detail, Malen 
Kovic, who 1s the principal authority on this subject, 
starts in to develop a theory. He takes a piece of wood 
3 centimeters (1.18 inches) thick and marks off its sides 
and edges checkerboard fashion into squares of one cen- 
timefer each; then he brushes every alternate square 
with a 10 percent solution of antinonnin, and this and 
an unprepared board are set where they are liable to be 
attacked by fungi. After six months, to a year, it will 
be found that certain portions of the treated board are 
attacked, and others not. Examination )-oves that those 
portions with close fiber are not attacked, while the 
others are affected in proportion to the openness of their 
fiber. 

This Saving been shown, another board is similarly 
treated with a 5 percent solution of the same antiseptic; 
the result is the same, only more squares are affected 
by rot. 

From this it appears that the wood is preserved from 
attack even where the antiseptic does not cover the en- 
tire surface; and that for every antiseptic, and for 
every degree of concentration of any one kind tried the 
protected spaces have a certain maximum area. 

If the antiseptic is strong enough the wood can even 
be full of cracks and not be attacked; and what is true 
of the surface is also true of depth. This being the 
ease, we can see that wood up to a certain thickness can 
be preserved by painting over, only; the fungi die as 
long as they can not flourish on the outer surface; and 
even where such fungi exists already in the interior of 
the wood, the painting or washing protects the wood. 

It may be said against this that telegraph poles which 
have been impregnated with copper sulphate have been 
sound outside and rotten inside. This does not, however, 
upset the theory; for where corrosive sublimate is used 
for preserving railway ties this has not been observed, 
although it is certain that there is no corrosive sublimate 
in the interior of the ties. Substituting zine chloride 
or copper sulphate for the sublimate, the interior will 
rot. The fact remains that the more powerful the anti- 
septic the more superficiaily it may be employed; per 
contra, the weaker it is the more deeply it must pene- 
trate the wood to effect immunity from rot. 

The antiseptics which are soluble in water may be 
used—(1) As a paint, coating or wash; (2) as a bath; 
(3) by means of compressed air. As a rule, in the first 
way 5 percent solutions may be used, sometimes 10 per- 
cent; in the second manner 5 percent and in the third 
214 percent. 

As exceptions must be noted substances which are only 
slowly soluble in water as, for instance, antinonnin and 
antigermin, which can be used only in 2 percent solu- 
tions. Sublimate is so effective that it may be used in 
solutions of only from 1 to 2 percent strength. 

In brushing over it is not,enough to do this once, as 
there are many places where the first coat does not 
adhere, and these are apt to be larger than the spaces 
which the antiseptics can protect by its mere neighbor- 
hood. A proper coating must be formed all over the 
material. Three coats suffice. The fungi do not find 
in the interior of the wood all the conditions necessary 
to their existence. The ‘‘true wood destroyers’’ seek 
to come to the surface, this being necessary in order 
that they may bear fruit, and this is also the case with 
the other fungi and those bacteria which can live with- 
out air. 

It is, however, dangerous to have near wood that is 
protected by an antiseptic other pieces that are not 
so protected. The latter serve as a constant source of 
contamination and some portions of the treated wood 
will probably fall a victim to the infection. All pieces 
thus treated must be treated on all surfaces alike—not, 
for instance, in the case of boards, on the under surface 
only. In the first place it may be that the sides get 
turned in building; in the second, the advantages of 
treating both sides are too great, in comparison with the 
disadvantages and the risk, to be neglected. 

Masonry walls should be given coats of 10 to 20 per- 
cent solutions. In the case of house fungus this is espe- 
cially desirable. This fungus flourishes best between 
wood and masonry. The material may be applied with a 
brush, cloth or spraying apparatus. The necessary pre- 
cautions must be taken against poisoning and corrosion. 
The second and third coats must be applied only after 
the preceding one is dry. For three coats there may be 
reckoned as necessary for every square meter from one to 
one and a half liters of the liquid; for every cubic meter 
seventy-five to 100 liters. (Expressed in British units 
this is 0.0245 to 0.0388 United States gallons a square 
foot, or 0.561 to 0.748 United States gallons a cubic 
foot.) Where possible, soaking should be used instead 
of mere superficial application with a brush or its equiva- 
lent. Long continued soaking is as good as pressure. 
The latter is advisable only where large masses are to 
be treated in short time. For a given effect the longer 
the soaking the better the impregnation and the thinner 
the solution may be. 

Air dried whitewood can take in in twenty-four hours 
from 10 to 20 percent of its own weight (not volume) 
of the liquid. If the wood has a specific gravity of 0.5 
to 0.75 it will be seen that one cubic meter of wood will 
take in 50 to 150 liters. This foots up in British units 
to 0.374 to 1,122 United States gallons a cubic foot. It 
may be said that if the wood takes in a given quantity 
of the liquid in twenty-four hours it will in eight to ten 
days have absorbed double that quantity. 

Experiments have shown that twenty-four hours’ soak- 
ing resulted in impregnation of sapwood to a depth of 
7 millimeters (say 0.28 inch) and of heartwood to 2 
millimeters (0.08 inch). 


Impregnation by pressure may take place either— 
(1) by steaming, or (2) by impregnation proper. Treat- 
ment with superheated steam should be continued until 
the interior of the wood has a temperature of 80 to 100 
degrees Centigrade (140 to 212 degrees Fahrenheit). 

It is not the case, as is often asserted, that steam on 
the one hand extracts the sap from the wood and on the 
other makes the latter softer. It has not been shown that 
the presence of the sap increases the liability of wood 
to decay; for wood that has been a year in the water and 
is free from sap, often rots very soon after being taken 
out of the water. The sap is not identical with albumen, 
which remains in the wood despite the steaming, because 
this process coagulates it. 

It is not necessary, in the pressure process, first to 
soften the wood in order to make it more readily impreg- 
nable. Prolonging the process enables driving the liquid 
to any depth desired and does away with the necessity of 
steaming. Beech wood often absorbs more of the liquid 
than is desired. Steaming has principally for its object 
the sterilization of the wood all the way through. That 
this object is not always attained is proved by Tuszon’s 
experiments. . 

Of course, where a weak solution or a normal solution 
of an ineffective material is used and the wood has been 
months at a time in the forest after felling, steaming is 
the only way to kill the germs that are on the surface. 
Zine chloride and copper sulphate will not do this. 

Impregnation proper has three stages—(1) Producing 
a vacuum in the vessel. (2) Filling the latter with the 
antiseptic liquid. (3) Application of pressure to the 
liquid. The creation of a vacuum is the main thing; 
without it the greatest pressure is ineffectual. Sometimes 
the vacuum alone is sufficient. 

For railway ties there may be employed, according to 
Malenkovie, zine chloride and copper sulphate. Of either 
of these it is sufficient to force 300 liters of the liquid 
into one cubic meter of wood—say 2.24 United States 
gallons a cubie foot. For zine chloride the concentra- 
tion may be 1.6° B. equals 1.3 percent; for copper sul- 
phate 1.5 to 2.2 percent. This will correspond to the 
following a cubic meter (or cubic foot, as the case may 
be): Zine chloride 3.9 to 4 kilogram a cubic meter 
equals 0.243 to 0.249 pounds average a cubic foot. Cop- 
per sulphate 4.5 to 7.5 kilogram a cubic meter equals 
0.281 to 0.468 pounds average a cubic foot. Expressed 
in percent of volume this is for zine chloride, 0.4 percent; 
copper sulphate, 0.45 to 0.75 percent. 

In using sublimate during an eight to ten days’ soak- 
ing there may be employed for one cubic meter only 100 
liters of the solution (1 percent strength), which corre- 
sponds to 0.748 United States gallons a cubic foot. The 
wood takes in, then, 0.1 percent of its volume of the solid 
substance. Should pressure be employed there will be 
necessary three times as much liquid if a strength of 0.33 
percent. 

Of special processes for impregnation there is only one 
particularly worthy of mention, that with an emulsion 
of zine chloride and tar oil. For this purpose there is 
employed for one cubic meter of wood 300 liters of zine 
chloride of 30° B., (2.5 percent) strength; that is, 7.5 
kilograms or 0.75 percent of the volume. There are, 
also, necessary 20 kilograms of the tar oil, containing 
about 20 percent of phenol. Each cubic meter will, there- 
fore, contain 4 kilograms of phenol or 4.4 percent of its 
volume, corresponding to 2 percent of the tar oil. 

The tar oil and the zine chloride solution are made into 
an emulsion, which is heated to about 50 degrees Centi- 
grade (112 degrees Fahrenheit), and this may be 
employed either with or without steam. Most of the tar 
oil remains on the surface and in the outer layers of the 
wood. It has been tried to replace the phenol by sodium 
hydroxide, but without success. 

For buildings above ground only wood may be used 
which has been impregnated with tar «il rich in creo- 
sote, for that which has been treated with zine chloride 
or copper sulphate is not immune aga‘ust the true wood 
destroying fungi. 

All tar oils have a strong odor and the rooms in which 
the floors have been treated therewith cannot be used 
until a long time after use. 

Boucherie’s process takes advantage of the fact that 
freshly felled tree trunks have the p:operty of absorb- 
ing water lengthwise of their fibers. If now the butt 
end be closed by a cap and an antiseptic liquid be 
driven in from this part the sap will be driven out at 
the other end and be replaced by the antiseptic liquid. 
Here the result is entirely different trom that where the 
sap is extracted by steaming, for by the Boucherie 
process the sap which is driven out contains the albumen. 
The trunks are immune even while they lie in the forest. 
With this process Boucherie used copper sulphate; 
Pfister employed zine chloride. Better yet would be, 
according to Malenkovic, sublimate or fluoric acid. The 
process has this disadvantage: that builders buy ready 
sawed lumber ana xot freshly felled tree trunks. 

Artificial drying of the wood is of no use for build- 
ing purposes. No matter how dry it may be the walls 
are damp and will soon make it damp also. If, how- 
ever, the wood is to be impregnated by tar oil it must 
first be dried. For building above ground coating and 
soaking will suffice; it is only necessary to employ the 
proper antiseptic. 

Those substances which are not soluble in water are 
always applied superficially by brushing or by its equiv- 
alent—spraying. Soaking has no effect. As, how- 
ever, they do not soak well into wood—especially if the 
latter be damp—they can be mixed with one-fourth their 
volume of alcohol and applied with a brush. This is 
done with tar oil; not, however, with petroleum and 


carbolineum. The use of the alcohol enables much 
deeper impregnation than would be possible without it. 

As regards the danger from fire attending these ma- 
terials opinions differ. All of them are dangerous, but 
so is the untreated wood. Even boards which are soaked 
in petroleum do not burn when simply brought in con- 
tact with a flame. 

According to Malenkovie the employment of tar, 
which has no antiseptic effect, is to be avoided. Only 
the following may be used: (1) Petroleum and paraffin 
oils (for floors as a remedy against dust ete.). (2) 
Tar oils, which contain phenol (creosote oils). (3) 
‘*Carbolineum.’’ 





THE KENTUCKY SAWMILL PRODUCT AND ITS 
CONSUMPTION. 


The Forest Service, United States Department of 
Agriculture, in codperation with Kentucky, has recent- 
ly published a comprehensive report on the uses of 
wood by the manufacturers of that state. The tables 
of statistics, which are as brief and concise as they 
can be made without sacrificing essential details, are 
supplemented by discussion to make clear their mean- 
ing and importance. 

It is shown that the saw mills of Kentucky pro- 
duced 741,000,000 feet of lumber in the last statistical 
year and that manufacturers of the state converted 
220,000,000 feet of it into finished products; and in 
addition to that they brought in from other states and 
foreign countries 191,000,000 feet which was also fur- 
manufactured, making a total of about 410,000,000 
feet. 

Thirty-five different woods were used, seven of them 
foreign, eight coming from other states and twenty 
drawn from Kentucky’s own rich forests. It is inter- 
esting to compare the average costs of these different 
woods. The cheapest were willow at only $7 a thousand 
feet, and soft maple at only a little more, while cot- 
tonwood, which was almost unsalable a few years ago, 
cost the Kentucky manufacturers over $20. Its aver- 
age is only $2 below that of yellow poplar. Some of 
the very high priced woods were foreign, and were 
bought in small quantities; among them béing African 
walnut at $210 a thousand, circassian walnut and ebony 
each $338, satinwood $400, while rosewood at $698 
was highest. It is worthy of note that osage orange 
was the highest in price of all American woods re- 
ported. Its chief use is for wagon wheels, and only a 
small quantity was used. 

The industries which annually convert into finished 
products the 410,000,000 feet and thirty-five species of 
wood are listed under a score of headings. It will 
perhaps be a matter of surprise to many to learn that 
more wood is made into boxes and crates in Kentucky 
than is consumed by any other industry. In fact, the 
entire quantity of planing mill output for doors, sash, 
blinds and interior and exterior house finish, which 
stands second in the state for quantity, does not equal 
the demands of the boxmakers. Third among the in- 
dustries which use wood rated by the amount used is 
vehicle making. Not all the vehicles, however, are 
finished, but many are shipped as wheels and other 
separate parts beyond the state to be assembled and 
finished. The handle industry is fourth largest in Ken- 
tucky, and the total amount of wood demanded is more 
than twice as much as is used by all the furniture 
makers in the state. More wood goes into store and 
office fixtures than into farm implements, and it costs 
twice as much. 

Among articles listed as miscellaneous, but which in 
the aggregate consume 16,000,000 feet of wood, of 
fifteen species, are excelsior, barrel bungs, faucets, 
golf sticks, swings, wooden shoes, and telegraph cross- 
arms. Tanks, tubs and trunks draw pretty heavily upon 
the wood supply and other woodenware, such as wash- 
boards, clothes pins and pantry ware, add to the drain. 

Kentucky ships large quantities of wood out of the 
state and brings much in. Some of that brought in 
is of the same species as that sent out, the explana- 
tion being that in some parts of the state a certain 
wood is abundant and its best market is across the 
line in another state, while elsewhere in the common- 
wealth the wood is scarce and the demand draws it in 
from other states. 

The report gives much information of value both to 
the forest owners and the wood users of Kentucky. 
Many comparisons of supply and demand and much 
in detail of prices paid by different industries and in 
different sections of the state are shown. Suggestions 
are offered for the consideration of the people of Ken- 
tucky regarding future wood supply; for statistics are 
exhibited by which it is shown that the state has ap- 
parently passed the period of its greatest production 
of lumber, while the demand gives every indication 
of increase in time to come. 
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WILL TAKE UP MATTER OF STOPOVER 
LUMBER PRIVILEGES. 


BuFFALo, N. Y., Feb. 21—At a meeting of the Lum- 
ber Exchange a committee was appointed, consisting of 


. Horace F. Taylor, O. E. Yeager, I. N. Stewart, F. W. 


Vetter and R. D. McLean, to take up the matter of 
stopover lumber privileges with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and endeavor to have the hearing on the 
subject held in Buffalo. The date of the hearing has 
been fixed for February 29, but the place was left open 
by the commission. The lumber committee of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce has also been active in trying to have 
the hearing held here. 
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CONFERENCE ON THE CHESTNUT TREE BLIGHT. 





Meeting Called by Governor of Pennsylvania Brings Out Startling Facts and Statistics Regarding Damage Already 
Done by the Disease—Suggestion for Eradication and Prevention. 


HARRISBURG, Pa., Feb. 21—The conference called by 
the governor of Pennsylvania to consider ways and 
means for preventing the spread of the chestnut tree 
bark disease was called to order in the chamber of 
the house of representatives yesterday at 2 o’clock by 
Gov. John K. Tener himself. The gravity of the 
situation which led to the calling of the conference 
was evidenced by the attendance of about 200 dele- 
gates, representing all the states in which the disease 
is prevalent, from some states in which its ravages 
are thus far known, and representatives of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 

In a brief address Governor Tener welcomed the 
delegates, and while admitting that no positive prac- 
tical method of destroying the fungus in a way to 
stop its spread has thus far been discovered, he hoped 
the deliberations and discussions of the conference 
would develop a concerted program to be followed by 
the states in which the chestnut trees are infected. 

The governor declared that it would be unAmerican 
to sit quietly and allow the disease to spread unre- 
strained. Pennsylvania, he said, has chestnut timber 
conservatively estimated to be worth $50,000,000 and 
Virginia $35,000,000. Other states in which the pest 
is unknown have even greater wealth involved. 


Officers Elected. 


At the conclusion of his welcome Governor Tener 
asked for nominations of permanent officers of the 
conference, and the following were chosen: 

R. A. Pearson, of New York; formerly commissioner of 
agriculture of that State, chairman. 

F. M. Beeslsy, of Maryland, and §. B. Detwiler, execu- 
tive officer of the Pennsylvania Chestnut Tree Blight Com- 
mission, secretaries. ‘ 

In taking the chair Mr. Pearson said he wanted to 
emphasize the statement made by the governor that 
the time has come for action, notwithstanding the 
fact that the fungus that causes the blight is not 
known so thoroughly as would be desired. 

When he had concluded his brief address the Chair 
ealled for 3-minute talks from various states repre- 
sented. Several states had several representatives, 
but is was agreed that only one was to speak for each 
state. 

Then followed brief talks by numerous delegates 
showing in outline the situation in various states. 
These statements showed that all states north of the 
Potomac and east of Ohio are badly infected, the 
assertion being made that all chestnut trees in New 
Jersey are or soon will be dead from the blight. Con- 
necticut and New York are seriously infected, as are 
eastern Pennsylvania and Maryland. 

Prof. A. D. Selby, of Wooster, Ohio, botanist of the 
State agricultural station, said he was not aware of 
the existence of the blight in Ohio, but it is so near 
to infected states that the subject is of great interest 
to Ohio. 

A representative of the Canadian Government said 
Canada is free from the blight and is trying to keep 
free by restricting importations of chestnut logs. 

Having heard from all delegates who desired to speak, 
the Chair called up Prof. F. J. Collins, of Washington, 
D. C., forest pathologist, investigator in forest path- 
ology, Bureau of Plant Industry, Department of Agri- 
culture. Mr. Collins was asked to deliver an illus- 
trated lecture that was to have been delivered by 
Prof. Haven Metcalf, pathologist in charge of investi- 
gations in forest pathology. 

Prof. Collins gave a very interesting address on 
‘*Historical Review and Pathological Aspects of the 
Chestnut Bark Disease,’’ describing and explaining 
the various stages of the chestnut blight as illustrated 
by lantern slides prepared by the Government service. 
The illustrations were colored, and Professor Collins’ 
talk related to and explained the pictures as shown. 


Control of the Blight. 


The speaker to follow Professor Collins was Prof. 
F, OC. Stewart, of the New York Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, Geneva. His paper was entitled ‘‘Can 
the Chestnut Bark Disease Be Controlled?’’ 


Where Doctors Disagree. 


Professor Stewart began his address by saying that 
his views were so much at variance with those ex- 
pressed by Messrs. Collins and Metcalf that he was 
loath to present them to the conference. He was 
decidedly of the opinion that if the cutting out 
method was practicable it was so expensive as to be 
prohibitive. Moreover, he thought it had not been 
tried on a scale sufficiently extensive to warrant posi- 
tive statements as to its effectiveness. The speaker 
took up the various views expressed by those who had 
preceded him, in many cases opposing or questioning 
the bases on which they had been formed. He thought 
the expenditure of the $270,000 appropriated by Penn- 
sylvania in fighting the blight by the cutting out 
process or, in fact, by any other method would be that 
much money wasted. 

At the conclusion of Prof. Stewart’s address many 
delegates sought recognition to discuss the subject. 
But the Chair ruled that all discussion should be 
deferred until the evening session. 

The next paper on the program was that of Prof. 
W. H. Rankin, of Cornell University, on ‘‘How Fur- 





ther Research May Increase the Efficiency of the Con- 
trol of the Chestnut Bark Disease.’’ 

Professor Rankin considered his subject from the 
preventive viewpoint. He said preliminary investiga- 
tions seemed to justify that the presence or lack of 
water in the tree affected the virulence of the blight. 
Further investigations, he thought, will develop facts 
regarding the habits of the fungus that will suggest 
methods of saving trees by keeping up the water con- 
tent. The Pennsylvania method, he thought, would 
accomplish very beneficial results. 


Studies of the Fungus. 


The next speaker to follow was Professor H. R. 
Fulton, division of pathology, Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, his subject being ‘‘ Recent Notes on the Chestnut 
Bark Disease.’’? Professor Fulton told of experiments 
that had been made to determine the habits of the 
fungus and its capacity to spread and germinate under 
various conditions. 

Dr. Caroline Rumbold, who is in charge of the 
Pennsylvania Chestnut Tree Blight Commission’s lab- 
oratory, next presented a brief recital of experiments 
being made with a view of discovering mechanical 
treatments that would be effective and practicable in 
staying the blight’s ravages. Most of these experi- 
ments are in the early stages and the speaker was not 
prepared to offer a medicinal remedy for the pest. 

The progress being made is very encouraging and 
Miss Rumbold expressed the hope that she would be 
able to make report of substantial results within a 
year, 

Treating the Individual Tree. 


At the conclusion of Dr. Rumbold’s address Prof. 
J. F. Collins addressed the conference on ‘‘The Treat- 
ment of Individual Trees.’’ This work of course is 
confined almost wholly to ornamental trees. Professor 
Collins described the tools needed in cutting out dis- 
eased spots and explained the method of protecting 
the injured portions by painting and other ways. 

Professor Collins’ paper ended the afternoon pro- 
gram as originally outlined except the general dis- 
cussion. This discussion was by agreement put. over 
to the evening in order to hear Professor Clinton, of 





BARK OF YOUNG CHESTNUT TREE, SHOWING CANKER 
COVERED WITH WARTLIKE PUSTULES, WHICH 
BEAR THE MINUTE SPORES OF THE BLIGHT. 


Harvard University, present a paper prepared by 
Professor Farlow, of that institution. The researches 
of Professor Farlow tended to show that the chestnut 
blight is of Italian origin and that either this blight 
or a very closely related species was described by an 
Italian botanist in 1816. Research also seemed to 
show that this blight was known in France in 1870 and 
in Germany in 1886. At the conclusion of the reading 
of Mr. Farlow’s paper the session adjourned to 8 


o’clock p. m. 
TUESDAY EVENING. 


The evening session began with the reading by 
Professor Clinton of a paper which he had prepared 
to sum up the various facts and theories regarding the 
chestnut blight. Professor Clinton’s researches, he 
thought, warranted the conclusions arrived at by Pro- 
fessor Farlow regarding the identity of the European 
with the American chestnut tree blight. If it is not 
identical, the professor suggested that the American 
blight may be an unusual development of another 
species. 

Chestnut Trees as Food Producers. 

The next on the program was an address by Prof. 
Nelson F. Davis, of Bucknell University, Lewisberg, 
Pa. Professor Davis with the aid of lantern slides 
told of the transformation of 400 acres of waste land 
into a profitable chestnut grove that last year produced 
over 4,000 bushels of chestnuts. 


Committee Appointed. 

At the conclusion of Professor Davis’ talk the Chair 

announced the appointment of committees. 
General Discussion. 

The Chair announced that the meeting would be 
open for general discussion. This discussion was par- 
ticipated in by delegates from many states. Many 
questions were asked regarding experiences in the 
study of the blight and the answers were mostly quali- 





fied and inconclusive, many speakers hesitating to 
make positive statements regarding the modes by 
which the disease spreads. Wide differences of opin- 
ion were shown, however, ard some speakers took 
decided exceptions to the statements of others. On 
the whole, the discussion disclosed a determination of 
all delegates to seek the truth and revise their opinions 
whenever the known facts seemed to justify their 
doing so. 

The general discussion continued until 10:30 p. m., 
when an adjournment was taken to 9 o’clock Wednes- 
day morning. 

WEDNESDAY MORNING. 

The Chair opened the session by calling upon Dr. 
Joseph T. Rothrock, former Pennsylvania commissioner 
ot forestry, denominated the ‘‘Father of Forestry in 
Pennsylvania.’’ Dr. Rothrock said that whenever a 
contagious disease breaks out either among plants or 
animals the first step is to stay its ravages in any way 
practicable. Side by side with this work the labora- 
tory workers study the disease, its causes, nature and 
effects. The situation with respect to the chestnut 
blight is similar and requires similar treatment. 


Pennsylvania Program. 


The regular program was resumed with the presenta- 
tion by 8S. B. Detroiler, executive officer of the Penn- 
sylvania Chestnut Tree Blight Commission, of a paper 
on ‘‘The Pennsylvania Program.’’ Mr. Detroiler said 
that the State contains over 7,000,000 acres of timber, 
of which one-fifth is chestnut. The estimated value of 
the chestnut timber is $55,000,000. In addition the 
annual crop of nuts is valued at a very high figure. 

Continuing, Mr. Detroiler reviewed and forcast the 
commission’s work in part as follows: 


Pennsylvania has taken up the fight against the chestnut 
hark disease in earnest. Most of you know that a commis 
sion was appointed in June, 1911, for the purpose of thor- 
oughly investigating the chestnut blight, to devise and 
apply ways and means through which it might, if possible, 
be stamped out, 

In 1909, according to the report of the state auditor gen- 
eral, there were 7,633,180 acres of forest land in Pennsyl- 
vania, of which it is estimated that 21 percent, or 
approximately one-fifth is chestnut timber. Allowing two 
poles, four ties, and two cords of wood per acre, and 
allowing $2 per pole, 33 cents per tie, $1 per cord for 
wood, the total value of the chestnut timber in Pennsyl- 
vania would be $55,000,000, in round numbers. If we allow 
$15,000,000 as the total value of the nut crop, and orchard, 
park and shade trees, the total value becomes $70,000,000.: 
This does not consider the value of chestnut forests as pro- 
tection for watersheds. By dividing the counties in the 
eastern half of the State into zones, as shown on the map, 
on the same basis as the above estimate is made, the value 
of the chestnut trees already killed or affected by blight in 
Tennsylvania is estimated at $10,000,000. Of this amount 
$7,000,000 is the value of poles, ties and other wood prod- 
ucts, and $3,000,000 is estimated as the value of orchard, 
park and shade trees, the loss to nurserymen and to real 
estate owners. It is believed that $3,000,000 is a low 
estimate for the value of these trees, since the loss to real 
estate owners and to owners of shade and orchard trees has 
been particularly severe in the southeastern corner of the 
State, — the chestnut tree is of great importance in this 
respect. 

No reliable estimate of the annual income from the sale 
of chestnut products in Pennsylvania can be given. The 
statistics of the Forest Service, for the year 1909, show that 
for. the United States the value of the annual cut in that 
year was approximately $20,000,000. Of this amount, about 
one-half was the value of lumber, lath and shingles, the 
= half representing the value of poles, ties and extract 
wood. 

Plan of the Commission. 


The Pennsylvania Chestnut Tree Blight Commission be- 
gan its investigations in August, 1911. The general plan 
adopted by the commission is that recommended by Dr. Met- 
calf in his recent bulletin on the control of the chestnut 
bark disease. In brief, this consists in first determining 
the exact range of the disease, especially the advance points 
cf the infection. The diseased trees of these spot infections 
are destroyed as soon as possible after being located. Ulti- 
mately, it is planned to establish a zone free from the dis- 
ease which will be constantly patrolled for new infections. 
The portion of the State west of this zone will be thor- 
oughly scouted over at least once each year and new spot 
infections eradicated as soon as found. 

East of the immune zone no immediate attempt will be 
made to eradicate the disease, partly because most of the 
energy will be required to fight the disease in the immune 
zone and westward, and also because of the poor market for 
chestnut products, especially cordwood, of which a large 
amount will be produced.. It is planned, however, to place 
competent men in the region of general infection for the 
purpose of encouraging timber owners to cut their diseased 
trees before they deteriorate, and to assist them in finding 
a market for this material. In communities east of the 
general advance line where the percent of light is not high 
and the owners desire to cooperate in cutting out the dis- 
cased trees the commission plans to give all possible encour- 
agement and assistance. 


Legal Status of the Work. 

At the risk of being tedious, I will give a resume of the 
provisions of the Act which governs the work of the Penn- 
sylvania commission, 

Section 1. A commission consisting of five 
serve for three years, is created. 

They are given power to use all 
destroy the chestnut tree blight. 

The Department of Forestry is 
collaboration, 

Section 2. The commission and its agents or employees 
are given power to enter upon any property to determine 
whether trees are attacked by blight. They are directed to 
co-operate with owners for the removal of the trees and 
eradication of the disease. The commission will furnish 
every owner with information respecting the jocation of his 
blighted trees. 

Section 3. If an owner refuses to co-operate with the 
commission in applying remedies or doing any act directed 
to be done to prevent further spread the commission may 
give him 20 days’ notice that it will proceed if he does not 
At the end of the period of notice the commission may 
cause trees to be destroyed, and the cost of doing such 
work ‘jis collectible from the owner; and if the cost be not 
paid within 60 days the commission is directed to proceed 
by action at law, 

An owner may appeal from the decision of a member of 


persons, to 
practical means to 


directed to work in 
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or any of its agents or employees within 10 
eiving his notice The commission will then 
\ination ind accord a hearing to the verson 
eal, Proceedings in the meanwhile will stay. 
commission is given power to establish a 
rey trees not affected by blight, if ‘so 
preventing spread ot the disease. Gvod 
: } are t9 be paid for at current stumpage 
case an owner is dissatisfied with an amount 
allowed him for the destruction of good trees he may appeal 
o a court for such remedy as he thinks he may be entitled 











lations of this act or any of the regulations 
commission, or resistance to an officer of 
1, are declared to be a misdemeanor, and 
the offender may be fined $100 or imprisoned 
the provisions of the Act are extended to 
s to individuals. 

commission shall receive no pay but actual 
The employees of the commission are to 
compensation as the commission may de- 








ntendent of buildings and grounds shall furnish 
itable offices. 

thousand dollars is yg tigen ted for scientific 
and office expenses, and additional for 
ld work. 

3. Repeals all inconsistent legislation, 


Prohibiting Measures. 








A quarantine on the shipment of chestnut nursery stock 
was declared by the commission soon after its organization. 
Regulations were made requiring that all nursery stock prior 
to shipment be inspected by an agent of the commission 
and dipped for several minutes in an approved fungicide in 
the presence of an inspector. Nurserymen are prohibited 
from shipping, and tr: insporti ition companies from carrying, 
chestnut stock not bearing thé commission’s tag. Chestnut 
nursery stock shipped into the State from without is to be 
held at the border of the State for inspection. The nursery- 
men and transportation companies of the State deserve credit 
for willingly cooperating with the commission to make this 
regulation effective. 

A field force of over 30 men has been organized, and the 
extent of the blight in the State has been determined approx- 
imately. The infected region in Pennsylvania occupies the 
eastern two-fifths of the State. ‘Zhe westernmost line of 
general advance may be shown by drawing a line from Sus- 
quehanna to Williamsport, and southward through Hunting- 
ton to the southern boundary of the State, although there 
are scattered spot infections west of this to near the Ohio 
state line. The field work done by the commission last 
summer and fall was largely scouting to locate the extent 
of the disease. From January 15 to February 15, 1912, 
1,352 infected trees on 87 tracts have been disposed of 
according to the regulations of the commission, and fully as 
many more are in the process of removal. During the sum- 
mer months, when the work is carried on to the best advan- 
tage, it is planned to increase the field force so that the 
State may be thoroughly scouted and all diseased trees cut 
out west of the advance line. 

On the advance line and to the westward the owner of 
the trees marked for removal is required to burn the bark 
from visibly diseased or cankerous portions of the trees. He 
is also re quir dd to destroy the bark of the stumps of infected 
trees, either by peeling the bark to the ground line and 
burning it or by buyming the brush over the stump until the 
bark is consumed. Experiments are being tried to determine 
if it is practical to cover the stump with kerosene, crude 
petroleum, tar ete., to make the destruction of the bark 
thorough and less expensive. A trial shows that one man at 
this season of the year can peel six stumps 10 to 15 inches 
in diameter in an hour 


Cooperation of Owners and Laboratory Work. 


It is the policy of the commission to use every possible 
means of securing the cooperation of owners in cutting 
eiggge timber, before resorting to their power under the 

aw. The power that the law gives the commission is suffi- 

‘ient to insure respect for its powers, but we realize that 
the law alone is not sufficient to make the plan of controlling 
this disease effective unless it is backed by strong public 
sentiment in its favor. This is being accomplished by edu- 
cating the public to recognize the symptoms of the disease 
and to realize its serious character through lectures, field 
meetings, circulars, newspaper articles, and other work of 
an educational nature, such as interesting school children 
and Boy Scouts in the movement. So far, no serious oppo- 
sition has been met with in the work of eradication; on the 
contrary, we have had exceptional cooperation from all 
classes of timber owners. 

‘Lne commission maintains a laboratory for determining 
doubtful infections and for considering experiments in the 
control of the disease through the use of sprays, fertilizers 
and medications. The commission is giving an impartial 
trial to the many remedies submitted, to determine their 
effectiveness. These experiments are being pushed forward 
us rapidly as may be done, but no remedy will be indorsed 
by the commission until its efficiency has been demonstrated 
beyond all doubt. Most of those submitting remedies for 
the blight have in mind the size of our appropriation rather 
than the practicability and efficiency of their remedies to 
the public. 











Agents of Spread of Infection. 


The commission keenly realizes its responsibility to the 
public for the proper expenditure of the funds placed at its 
disposal Yesterday's proceedings of the conference empha- 
sized the great need for comprehensive sc ientific investigation 
into all phases of the blight problem. It is only by finding 
li the facts relative to the disease that we can hope to 
eradicate it, and it is evident that many scientific facts of 
practical importance are still unknown. For instance, it has 
not yet been definitely determined what agents are of primary 
importance in distributing the spores, nor to what extent 
the disease may be spread by the transportation of barked 
and unbarked products of diseased trees—two points which 
have a direct bearing on cost and efficiency. The woodpecker 
and other birds have been blamed for spreading the blight, 
when in my opinion it is more apt to be the fault of insects. 
Further investigations may prove this to be as much a prob- 
lem for the ntomologist as for the pathologist. We feel a 
sentimental interest in birds, but this does not free us from 
the duty of finding out scientifically their exact part in 
spreading this disease. 

At the present time three field agents have been detailed 
to make special studies of field conditions for the purpose of 
securing further facts relative to several of these problems. 
Many lines of cooperative investigation and experiment are 
in progress and others are planned. Detailed knowledge of 
the agents causing infection and the time of year when infec- 
tion occurs, which will be obtained as the work progresses. 
will undoubtedly assist in making control more effective and 
in chexpening the cost of the work of eradication, by _point- 
ing out the simplest methods required to give satisfactory 
results In the meantime, however, it is our belief that 
sanitation is practical and should give good results in check- 
ing the spread of this disease, as it has done in the case of 
other diseases Quarantine measures proved successful in 
checking outbreaks of yellow fever after the mosquito was 
caught It is more than probable that by destroying the 
diseased bark of infected trees in the eastern half of the 
State we shall also destroy the agency which spreads the 





disease 
Commercial Economy a Consideration. 


n my opinion, the big problem which confronts us and 





which more than any other will determine the success or 
failure of our undertaking is the question of profitable utiliza- 
tion. <A satisfactory market for the various classes of chest- 


nut wood which must be disposed of as a result of the 


cutting-out method of control appears to me to be vital to the 
ultimate success of the plan. The active cooperation of 
hestnut owners can not be willingly secured if they must 
lo the cutting at a loss. We have found that owners who 
were reluctant to cut have been willing to do so after they 


found a market for the product which enabled them to follow 


our regulations without expense, or perhaps at a_ profit. 


The commission, by acting as a clearing house to bring buyer 


and seller together, will be able to assist materially in solv- 
ing this problem. ‘There are over 30 uses of chestnut wood, 
and it seems likely that all the chestnut wood which will be 
produced can be utilized, provided it can be delivered to 
factories and other consumers at a price which will allow it 
to compete with other woods. The solution of this problem 
seems to lie in lower freight rates on chestnut products, All 
classes of chestnut products will probably become more or 
less of a glut on the market unless rates can be secured 
which will enable such material to find a market over a 
much wider territory than at the present. The greatest 
present difficulty lies in the disposal of chestnut cordwood. 


The Final Purpose. 


Pennsylvania’s program may be summed up as doing all 
that can be done, along the lines indicated, to save the 
chestnut trees. If successful we shall be most happy; if 
we fail after an honest fight we shall have the satisfaction 
of knowing that it has been money wisely spent. Even 
though we accomplish no more than to secure the best utiliza- 
tion of the blight killed material the expenditure of money 
and effort is justified ; and in addition we have the educational 
value along forestry, conservation and pathological lines; 
an object lesson to the State and Nation, of which we must 
not lose sight. 

Pennsylvania hopes for two. great results from this con- 
ference: First, the united etfort of the states here repre- 
sented in attempting the control of the chestnut blight, and, 
second, assistance from users of chestnut products in devis- 
ing ways and means of profitably disposing of the products 
of diseased trees. The other thing needful to ultimate suc- 
cess—that is, the complete scientific facts of the disease 
will be obtained in the course of time through systematic 
investigation—through the collection of facts, not hypotheses. 


Mr. Detroiler’s address was received with applause. 
Forest Pests and Utilization. 

By a change of program Dr. H. P. Baker, of the 
department of forestry Pennsylvania State College, 
was permitted to present his address on ‘‘Chestnut 
Blight and the Future of Our Forests’’ in advance 
of its place on the program. 

Dr. Baker told of losses resulting from the attacks 
of larch by the larch saw flies, which exterminated 
the tamarack in northern New England. Another pest 
was the spruce moth in Germany. Bavaria also spent 


enormous sums in combatting it, thousands of acres 
being cut to destroy the pest. 

The speaker declared that whatever the outcome of 
this fight against the blight, the time will come when 
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the forester will grow whatever trees are needed and 
that will produce the best returns. Dr, Baker then 
gave estimates of the cost of producing timber by cop- 
pice growing. The matter of utilization should be em- 
phasized to improve the market for chestnut put on 
the market as a result of the cutting out method of 
fighting the blight. 

Dr. Baker advocated the introducing of some prac- 
ticable system of forest management that would 
protect the forests from future pests. 


The Blight and Conservation. 


Dr. J. Russell Smith, professor of industry of Uni- 
versity. of Pennsylvania, next presented an address on 
‘*Chestnut Blight and Constructive Conservation. ’’ 
The speaker summarized the uses of the chestnut tree 
and compared the cost of the protection of the forests 
with the insurance of other property, showing that the 
amount appropriated by Pennsylvania is infinitesimal. 


Reports by States. 


Professor Raines, of Massachusetts, told of cooperat- 
ing with the Federal Government in fighting the blight, 
stating that the pest was found to be much more prev- 
alent than had been supposed. The speaker said, 
however, that he believed in establishing a definite 
system of forestry management that will take care of 
all kinds of forest pests. The work done by the Bay 
State in fighting the gypsy and browntail moths, he 
said, had protected adjoining States. This work, he 
declared, soon will be paid for by the products that 
have been the result of better management. 

Lumbermen, he said, think that the problem is likely 
to solve itself through better management. ‘‘ Unbal- 
anced’’ conditions were, he thought, at the foundation 
of the trouble. 

J. B. Mowry, of Rhode Island, said forest interests 
of Rhode Island are not large. He estimated the 
stumpage value at $24,500,000. The State was sur- 
veyed by Federal representatives and the blight 
was found to some extent. He believed that all that 
could be done to combat the blight is worth while. 


Professor Clinton reported, for Connecticut, that 
that State has made no appropriation to fight the 
disease. He cited instances and dates of observing 
the blight in various sections. The earliest notice of 
the disease was in 1905. Latest report shows the 
disease in all the counties and in all towns but four. 
The damage is mostly west of the Connecticut River, 
in some counties from 50 to 75 per cent of the forests 
being infected. The State is using various methods of 
control. No concerted action is being taken and none 
is contemplated. 

In answer to a question Professor Clinton said that 
the thinning out of trees increased the ravages of the 
blight. 

Mr. Barras, of New York, said that he was unable 
to present any statistics as to the blight in the Empire 
State. The chestnut belt covers 23,000 square miles, 
the timber being estimated at a value of $30,000,000. 
The blight has been discovered in a few places. 

Dr. Cook, of New Jersey, said his State has suffered 
more than any other. The State has no appropriation 
to fight the disease, but scientific investigations are 
being carried on. The authorities of the State are 
advising owners to turn their infected timber into 
cash as rapidly as possible, and are doing what they 
can to encourage and extend the use of chestnut lum- 
ber and timber. 

Deputy Forest Commissioner I. C. Williams, speak- 
ing for Pennsylvania, said State forest reserves in- 
clude 972,000 acres. The blight is in the reserve, and 
forestry officers are cutting out all infected trees. The 
cutting out process is to be continued, despite the 
opinions expressed that the process is not successful 
or practicable. In answer to a question Mr. Williams 
said that in private forests the blight was attacking 
trees of all ages of growth. The disease, he thought, 
shows no preference. 

Professor McHugh spoke for Delaware. The disease 
is common throughout the State. Quarantine, he said, 
would not be practicable in Delaware. The speaker 
did not favor an appropriation to fight the disease, 
but was in favor of a campaign of education that 
would improve the methods of forest management. 
The pest, he thought, will be gradually destroyed by 
a process of elimination. Delaware has many chestnut 
orchards, and despite the fact that they are cultivated 
and are not suffering from drouth they are infested. 
In answer to a question Professor Webb, of Delaware, 
said that the State prohibits the shipment of infected 
chestnut nursery stock. 

F. W. Besley, secretary of the State board of for- 
estry of Maryland, said his State is looking to Penn- 
sylvania as a laboratory for the solution of the blight 
problem. The speaker advocated the keeping of .accu- 
rate records of the action of the blight on individual 
trees. 

It is necessary, Mr. Besley said, to do something; 
the situation demands immediate action. The disease 
is spreading rapidly in Maryland, the damage already 
having amounted to $50,000 in an area of stumpage 
valued at $750,000. The chestnut stumpage of the 
State is valued at $2,000,000. The legislature of the 
State now has before it a bill which is practically 
a copy of the Pennsylvania law, and carrying a small 
appropriation to fight the disease. A ‘‘dead line’’ is 
being established and an attempt is being made to 
confine the ravages of the disease within its present 
area of prev alence. 

H. S. Reed, of Virginia, said the State experiment 
station in studying the disease had found it in two 
or three places. Another chestnut disease has in the 
last 20 years done great damage in Virginia. A bill 
is now before the legislature carrying a small appro- 
priation to make a survey of the chestnut forests of 
the State. 

Dr. Giddings, of West Virginia, said three infections 
have been discovered in three sections of the State, 
one of which came from nursery stock. One infection 
has been destroyed by lumbering operations. The 
speaker hoped to get some careful work done with the 
small amount of money available. The present chest- 
nut stumpage value of the State is estimated at 
$25,000,000. 

A. J. Fisher, of Tennessee, reported no blight in 
the State. He will, however, bring the matter ‘to the 
attention of the governor and the State will provide 
the means of protecting its chestnut forests. Tennes- 
see, owing to its heavy chestnut growth, is vitally 
interested in the subject. 


Letter From President Taft. 

Deputy Commissioner I]. C. Williams read a letter 
from President Taft expressing his sympathy in the 
movement to fight the chestnut blight. Accompany- 
ing President Taft’ s letter was a letter from Secretary 
of Agriculture James Wilson transmitting information 
on file at Washington regarding chestnut. blight. The 
text of this communieation follows: 


This disease, which was first recognized as serious in 
the vicinity of New York City in 1904, appears to have 
been present on Long Island as early as 1893. Its origin is 
unknown, but there is some evidence to indicate that it 
was imported from the Orient with the Japanese chestnut. 
In southwestern Connecticut, southeastern New York and 
northeastern New Jersey a majority of the chestnut trees 
are already dead from the bark disease. Outside of this 
area, in western Connecticut, eastern New York, western 
New Jersey, southeastern Pennsylvania, northern Dela- 
ware and northeastern Maryland the chestnut trees are 
practically all infected. Outside of this area, from the 
northern border of Massachusetts and from Saratoga 
County, New York, southwestward to the western border 
of Pennsylvania and the southern border of Virginia, 
scattering areas of infection are known to occur and may 
be expected at any point. So far as is known the disease 
is limited to the true chestnuts and chinquapins. It is not 
certainly known to occur on oaks, beeches, horse chest- 
nuts or other forest trees. 


Area Affected. 


The bark disease appears ultimately to exterminate the 
chestnut trees in any locality which it infects. The 
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financial loss from this disease in and about New York 
City was estimated three years ago at between five and 
ten million dollars. A conservative estimate made in 1911 
by the experts in the Bureau of Plant Industry indicates 
a loss in the States infected, up to that time, of $25,000,000. 
The heaviest damage thus far has been to chestnut trees 
in localities where this species is grown chiefly for orna- 
mental purposes, rather than for lumber. It has now 
reached a point in its spread where the entire chestnut 
timber belt of the United States, comprising portions of 
the States of Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, West 
Virginia, Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky, Tennessee, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, ‘Alabama and Missis- 
sippi. A's the disease is spread from tree to tree by spores 
of the fungus which caused it the spread is usually rapid 
after a single tree in a locality is infected. 


Communication of Disease and Suggested Remedies. 


There is evidence that the spores are spread through 
short distances by rain; through longer distances it ap- 
pears possible that it is spread also by birds, insects and 
rodents, such as squirrels. The disease is carried bodily 
for considerable distances in tan bark and in unbarked 
timber derived from diseased trees. It is also frequently 
transported on diseased nursery stock. 

No method of immunizing individual trees is yet known 

‘and no method of treating or curing them when once at- 
tacked is certain in its results. This being the case, so 
far as the chestnut forests are concerned the only prac- 
ticable method of dealing with the siontica is that of 
prompt location of isolated centers of infection in advance 
of the main line of the disease, coupled with the prompt 
cutting out and destruction of such scattered diseased 
trees. This method has been tested sufficiently to indicate 
that it is practicable to control the disease where the 
situation is effectively attacked before a general infection 
has resulted. In addition to this, it may be found neces- 

sary to establish an immune zone by destroying all chest- 

nut trees, diseased or healthy, in a belt 10 to 20 miles 
wide, or possibly less, in advance of the main area of in- 
fection, with a view to barring its progress. <A regional 
quarantine of chestnut products likely to move from the 
area of complete infection to protected territory may be 
found necessary. This is now a subject of consideration 
in the investigations that are under way. 


Confining the Fungus’ Spread. 


The disease having already done much damage in east- 
ern Pennsylvania and northeastern Maryland, but not 
having appeared to a destructive extent in the States 
farther south, it is peculiarly important at this time that 
effort be made to stay the progress of the disease before 
it reaches the heavily timbered chestnut areas of Mary- 
land, West Virginia, Virginia and the mountain regions 
farther south. The fact that the State of Pennsylvania 
has appropriated $275,000 for the eradication or control 
of the disease within its borders is an indication of the 
importance with which the matter is regarded_ there. 
Congressional action with a view of making possible ef- 
fective cooperative effort to contro] the disease by Fed- 
eral authorities in cooperation with the authorities of 
the several States interested, before it is spread to a point 
beyond control, appears to be of the utmost importance. 

WILLIAM A. TAYLOor. 
Acting Chief of Bureau. 


The session then adjourned to 1:45 p. m. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON. 


By special arrangement Professor A. D. Hopkins, of 
the Bureau of Entomology, United States Department 
of Agriculture, was invited to talk on the destructive- 
ness of forest insects. The speaker said that the 
two-line chestnut borer is the most destructive. Bark 
boring insects also aid the chestnut blight by making 
the primary wound. Four hundred seventy-two species 
of insects are known to infest the chestnut. Work is 
being done to determine the relation of the insects to 
the blight disease. Scientific investigation must pre- 
cede, Dr. Hopkins said, all attempts at practical work. 

Dr. Hopkins said the Bureau has conducted a number 
of practical demonstrations of the effectiveness of the 
Bureau’s recommendations and these demonstrations 
have proved successful. The private owner, the 
speaker said, is willing to do whatever necessary if 
he is shown that the work will pay. Dr. Hopkins 
thought positive information should be developed be- 
fore much work is done in attempting control of the 
insects and the blight. In reply to a question, Dr. 
Hopkins said that weather has little to do with de- 
velopment of insects. Also he said that insects are 
habitually more destructive and numerous at intervals. 
However, he cited an instance of the total destruction 
by cold weather of a pine beetle that was killing the 
pine of Virginia and nearby siates. 


General Discussion. 


Dr. Meikelbury, of Brooklyn, said that his investiga- 
tions had shown that by the bacteriological methods 
temporary immunity might be had over a limited area 
by an antitoxin or serum. 

Professor Collins, in reply to a question, said that 
the cutting out work around Washington had proved 


successful, quoting from Farmers’ Bulletin 467 in sub- . 


stantiation of his statement. The work, he said, was 
an experiment and not a demonstration, and could be 
repeated elsewhere. 

Dr. Murrill, of the Bronx Botanical Garden, New 
York City, said it is impossible to detect all infected 
trees; that it is impossible to stop the carrying of in- 
fection by winds, birds and insects. He said that in 
his opinion no human power can stop the spread of the 
fungus in the main line of advance. No ease is 
known, the speaker said, in which the fungus has been 
eliminated. 

A speaker from Philadelphia said he would be glad 
to show Dr. Murrill infected trees treated two years 
ago that are now apparently healthy. 

Dr. Stewart said that infections were found in trees 
in the area near Washington referred to by Dr. Collins. 

Mr. Williams quoted a statement from a report 
issued by New York State May 15, 1911. This state- 
ment expressed doubt as to the seriousness of the 
blight and was based, according to the author’s ad- 
mission, Mr. Williams said, on the observation of a 
single tree. 


Mr. Williams contradi¢ted the statement of Dr. 
Murrill that advanced infections could not be de- 
tected. He challenged Dr. Murrill’s statement that 








the blight can not be stopped in its main line of ad- 
vance, 

The speaker wanted to ask if New York could not 
have stopped the blight in its early stages when it 
was discovered near New York City in 1904. Mr. 
Williams. thought it would have been to the lasting dis- 
grace of the Keystone State not to do what it can to 
control the blight. 

Dr. Murrill, in reply to Mr. Williams, advocated 
another year of scientific investigation before any 
active attempt is made to control the disease. 

Dr. Rayral, of Massachusetts, said that he thought 
all delegates were in sympathy with the Pennsylvania 
commission and that this commission is in a fair way 
to produce satisfactory results. 

Dr. Stephens said delegates are agreed that a better 
system of forestry would do much to control the 
blight. 


Resolution Committee’s Report. 


Mr. Williams submitted the following resolution as 
the report of the resolutions committee and the report 
was adopted as read: 

WHEREAS, This conference recognizes the great importance 
of the chestnut tree as one of our most valuable timber 
assets, having an estimated value of not less than $400,- 
600,000; and 

WHEREAS, A most virulent fungous disease 
appearance in wide sections of the chestnut timber region, 
and already many millions of dollars of damage has been 
sustained, and the total extinction of the chestnut tree is 
threatened by the rapid spread of this disease; and 

WHEREAS, We recognize the importance of prompt action. 
Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the thanks of this conference are extended 
to Governor Tener for calling it, and for the. courtesies he 
has shown. 

That we appreciate the interest of 
United States as evidenced by his communication to Gov- 
ernor Tener, showing as it does that the head of the 

National Government is not unmindful of the great danger 
presented by the chestnut blight problem. 

That the commission appointed by the governor of Penn- 
sylvania be commended for the earnestness and diligence 
they have shown in the conduct of their work. 

That we urge the National Government, the States and the 
Dominion of Canada to follow the example of Pennsylvania, 
which is analogous to that of Massachusetts, in starting the 


has made its 
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fight against the gypsy motb, 
sufficient to enable their proper 
disease where practicable. 

That we favor the bill now before Congress appropriating 
$80,000 for the use of the United States Department of 
Agriculture in chestnut bark disease work, and urge all 
states to use every means possible to aid in having this bill 
become a law at the earliest moment. 

That we believe trained and experienced 
employed in field and laboratory to study 
its phases. 

That we believe definite boundaries should be established 
where advisable in each state, beyond which limits an 
earnest endeavor should be made to stamp out the disease. 

That we believe an efficient and strong quarantine should 
be maintained and that it should be the earnest effort of 
every State, the Federal Government and the Dominion of 


and appropriate an amount 
authorities to cope with the 


men should be 
the disease in all 


Canada to prevent the spread of the disease within and 
beyond their borders. In accord with this thought we 


strongly commend the efforts being 
mons bili now before Congress. 

That we believe strong efforts should be made in all 
states to stimulate the utilization of chestnut products, and, 
in order to do so, we recommend that the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission permit railroads and other transportation 
companies to name low freight rates so that chestnut prod- 


made to pass the Sim- 


ucts not iiable to spread the disease may be properly dis 
tributed. Pate ‘ 
That we recommend the National Government, each State 


and the Dominion of Canada _ to 
and well illustrated bulletins for 
nut trees. 

That we believe further meetings on the line of 
ference advisable, and we hope the 
will arrange, for Similar meetings. 

That we thank the State of Pennsylvania for its intention 
to publish immediately the proceedings of this conference. 

That copies of these resolutions be forwarded to the Presi- 
dent of the United States, to the governor of every State, to 
the governor general of the Dominion of Canada, and the 
members of the Federal and State Legislatures, with the re- 
quest that they do all in their power to aid in cheeking 
the ravages of this dread disease. 


publish practical, concise 
educating owners of chest- 


this con- 
Pennsylvania commission 


Other Resolutions. 


Dr. Raynes, of Massachusetts, offered resolutions ex- 
tending the thanks of delegates to the Pennsylvania 
commission and to Chairman Pearson. The resolutions 
were adopted. 





Dr. Merkel, of New York, the discoverer of the chest- 
nut blight, was introduced to make a few remarks. 

Senator Sproule, the father of the Pennsylvania chest- 
nut blight measure, on invitation made a brief address 
in which he said the conference had shown the wisdom 
of the measure. 

Harold Peirce, secretary of the Pennsylvania Chest- 
nut Blight Commission, said that the purpose was to 
have the meeting open and free to all and he hoped 
everyone had felt free to express his honest opinion. 


Governor’s Address. 


After the adoption of the report of the resolutions com- 
mittee and considerable miscellaneous discussion the 
governor was escorted to the conference hall to make a 
parting address to the delegates. 

The governor expressed the hope that the results of 
the conference would be sufficient to warrant the sacri- 


fices that many had made to be present, and extended 
his best wishes to all, thanking them for the interest 


shown. 
At the close of the governor’s address the meeting was 
adjourned sine die. 





MARYLAND PREVENTIVE AND OTHER 
MEASURES. 


Mp., Feb. 20.—Following the lead of 
Pennsylvania, the Maryland legislature has before it 
a bill, introduced by Delegate Cummings, of Mont- 
gomery County, which appropriates $6,000 a year for 
the next two years to enable the State Forestry Board 
to carry on an active campaign against the chestnut 


BALTIMORE, 


blight. The measure submitted is similar to that 
enacted by the Pennsylvania law makers. The bill 


will be taken up today by the Finance Committee and 
persons interested will have an opportunity to present 
arguments. 

Another measure to receive consideration from the 
Finance Committee at the same session provides for an 
appropriation of $10,000 for the maintenance and ex- 
tension of land for a forest nursery, the work to be 
under the supervision of the State Board of Forestry. 
A special appropriation of $6,000 is included in the 
measure for the publication of reports and maps show- 
ing the forest areas in the several counties. 

By the terms of still another bill along the lines of 
forest conservation in Maryland $25,000 is made avail- 
able for the purchase of land between the Relay Sta- 
tion and Hollofield, Howard County, a distance of 
about 10 miles, along both banks of the Patapsco 
River, as an addition to the forest reserve. This is 
urged as a means of protecting the watershed and 
also to prevent contamination of the water supply of 
that section. 





FROM NORTH DAKOTA. 


FareGo, S. Dak., Feb. 19.—Articles of ineorporation 
have been filed by the Alsop Co., at Bismarck. This 
company will do a grain and lumber business in Moor- 
head and Fargo. The incorporators are H. T. Alsop, of 
Fargo; F. C. Alsop, of oo and H. W. Alsop, of 
Beltrami County, Minn. H. Alsop is the head of the 
Interior Lumber Co., of Fargo. 

W. K. Nichols, representing the Thief River Falls and 
Bemidji lumber companies, says that business is open- 
ing up better than for years and he looks for a big 
season’s business. 

The building season is opening early. At Wahpeton 
work has already begun on a building for Deitz & 
Murphy, grocers. Bids are to be opened for the new 
Richland County courthouse February 26. This court- 
house, it is said, will be the finest in North Dakota when 
completed. The total cost will be $150,000. Several new 
business blocks will be built in Wahpeton this year. 
Work on the construction of the Soo depot at Minot, 
which will be one of the finest in the Northwest, is being 
pushed by the contractors. Luverne is experiencing a 
building boom and will be made one of the business cen- 
ters of that section of the country. It is one of the live 
towns on the new Fargo- Minot cutoff of the Great 
Northern Railway, now in course of construction. C. A. 
Bonhus and M. A. Severiod, of Valley City, N. D., are 
two of the men backing the boom and they will erect 
several buildings beginning immediately in spring. 

The Cavalier County Lumber Co., of Langdon, of 
which J. E. Proksrandt is the manager, has taken over 
the yards of the Consolidated Lumber Co. at Easby, 
N. D.; C. P. Getchell’ Lumber Co., at Wales, N. D., and 
the Bulloch & MeMillan yard at Hannath. It is under- 
stood that the yards named will start doing business 
March 1 as branches of the Cavalier County Lumber Co. 
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BIG FIRE DAMAGES HOUSTON. 


[Special telegram to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.] 


Houston, TEXx., Feb. 22.—In a fire which swept nearly 
40 blocks of buildings away, entailing a loss of $7,000,- 
000 and the destruction of 13 industrial plants, Houston 
lumber interests lost five plants, the Houston Cooperative 
Manufacturing Co., Ed H. Harrell Lumber Co., Houston 
& Liggett Lumber Co., the Hudson Lumber Co.’s plants, 
and Henry House’s mill were destroyed completely. Es- 
timates of loss have not been made up, but all were in 
sured for about 80 per cent of their value. The Houston 
& Liggett Co.,-whose plant was valued at $30,000, is ar 
ranging to begin immediate construction of a new and 
larger plant. The Hudson Lumber Co.’s pencil factory 
was valued at $50,000, exclusive of its stock of cedar. 
but no announcement has been made as to future plans. 
The {ooperative Manufacturing Co. will rebuild on a 
larger plan, and the new buildings are to be of steel 
and concrete., Two rice mills and four cotton compresses 
were destroyed, all of which will be rebuilt immediately 
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ACCOUNTING SYSTEM FOR A MEDIUM SIZED MILL. 


Accurate Information as to Cost of Production and Concise Methods of Bookkeeping, by a Recognized Expert— 


May 


Charles B. Lowry, auditor, of Kansas City, Mo., 
contributes the following article and states that he has 
installed this method of accounting at various mills in 
both yellow pine and hardwood, the showing here being 
for a pine operation. The account classification is ex- 
tremely good and both it and the cost statement are 
worthy of close study: 


A Scheme of Sawmill Accounts and Costs. 


In the lumber business the importance of accurate infor- 
mation concerning the cost of production is being recognized, 
and concise methods of bookkeeping which will present vital 
information are demanded. No doubt the system here de- 
scribed will interest managers who have made vain efforts 
to obtain satisfactorily such information as would answer 
the following questions and others of similar tenor. | 

During the month past, and during the period since the 
beginning of the fiscal year: 

1. Did the business make or lose money? 

2. How much did it make? 

3. How much business was done? 

4. What were the profits of each department and depend- 
ent interest? d 

5. Was there any gross extravagance or waste, and where? 

6. What did the output of lumber cost per thousand feet? 
7. What was the average price per thousand feet of the 
proceeds of lumber sold? if 

8. Was the output above or below normal, and how much? 

9. Were the sales above or below normal, and how much? 

10. Have stocks increased or decreased, and how much? 

11. What are the quantities and the costs of logs and 
lumber on hand? 

12. How much are the convertible assets, and of what do 
they consist? : 

13. How much are the liabilities due or imminent, and of 
what do they consist? 

14. What are the ratios of grades of lumber sold, produced 
and stock on hand? 

Herewith are illustrated a monthly trial balance, cost bal- 
ance sheet and profit and loss balance sheet, in which as ex- 
amples are used quantities and amounts representative of 
the operations of a medium sized pine mill. For Jarger 
operations the divisions would be enlarged by additional 
accounts, subdivisions and sections, suitable to any other 
departments such as manufacture of lath, boxes, hardwood 
lumber or operation of a private railroad; sections 12, 138 
and 14 are doubtless sufficient example of the treatment of 
such dependent interests. , . , 

In the principal interest of lumber production logging is 
practically a distinct business, whether organized as a sepa- 
rate company or not. If logs are supplied by another com- 
pany an agreed price is established, so it seems consistent 
to base the cost of logs upon an arbitrary stumpage value, 
omitting calculations of interest carrying charges on the 
timber investment. As a matter of fact the cost of stumpage 
decreases with the decrease of amount invested. For the 
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present purpose the prevailing practice will be followed and 
au figure in common use will be applied. 

From the receipt of logs at the mill each stage of man- 
ufacture also becomes to an extent a distinct department, 
involving its own factors of cost and producing a finished 
product, which at some later time appears as the raw 
material for the next process. ; ‘ 

It is not possible to ascertain dependable figures of 
cost for any one month independent of the previous period, 
but if it were there would be no guide as to the reasonable- 
ness of such cost, except memory and laborious compari- 
son with previous cost sheets. 

By providing in the trial balance and balance sheets 
extra debit and credit columns for transactions during 
the current month, in addition to the customary balance 
columns, and constructing the cost balance sheet upon the 
same plan, there is afforded ample comparison and promi- 
nence to any unusual conditions. The totals of each divi 
sion of the cost balance sheet prove the accuracy of the 
items and the entire cost balance sheet proves by the 
profit and loss balance sheet. 


These monthly debit and credit columns are also a 
help to locate trial balance errors, greatly reducing the 
clerical labor. The cash-journal footings for the month 


indicate whether the error is on the debit side or credit 
side: the section in which the error occurs can be quickly 
found and then but a few accounts need be examined. 

The accounts are arranged in sequence; the first pro- 
ceeding at the beginning of business being to provide cap- 
ital, next to spend it for property and equipment, then 
active operations. The operating accounts are arranged 
in the order in which they affect the product. 

General expenses are apportioned pro rate per thousand 
feet upon the production of both rough and dressed lum 
ber. Ordinarily further distribution would not serve a 
useful purpose and would obscure rather than make clear. 

Section A is the complete tria! balance condensed by 
sections for the purpose of presenting concisely the most 
essential facts, the details of which can be examined by 
reference to the section numbers indicated. 

Section B contains all the detail accounts, grouped as 
indicated on page 1. ; 

Section D is a form showing increase and decrease of 
resources and liabilities. 

Section E is the cost balance sheet. 

Section F may be only partially completed monthly un- 
less inventories are taken. The first table on the sheet 
relates to sales, and the left hand portion of the second 
table can and should be made out every month. By these 
tables it will be seen that the average proceeds of lumber 
sold during the month were $14.55 per thousand feet, the 
average proceeds for the period since the beginning of the 
fiscal year $14.00, indicating either increased prices or 
depletion of upper grades or both. Comparison of prices 
and ratios reveal both of these conditions. In the second 
table, applying the average prices per grade for the pres- 
ent period to the quantities of each grade manufactured 
the previous year, indicates that the stock now on hand 
has slightly improved if the ratios of grades manufactured 
this period are the same. Whenever inventory is taken 
the true condition is shown by the other portion of the 
second table and a comparison obtained with the previous 
year or period. , 

“ The third table on this page is also dependent upon an 
inventory. Having the quantities of grades sold, last pre- 
vious inventory and present inventory, the other quan- 








— are obtained by addition and subtraction as 
cated, 

The valuation of inventories should be at cost unless the 
property has deteriorated. Having the cost balance sheet 
showing the cost of lumber in each stage of manufacture, 
and logs according to location, these prices should be 
applied. The record copy of the inventory should be ar- 
ranged so that all lumber of the same grade and state of 
manufacture will be together. 

Depreciation is not considered in the operating accounts. 
A more satisfactory method would be by action of the 
directors, reserving from profits enough to cover depre- 
ciation. 

Such expenditures as interest, taxes and insurance should 
be handled through clearing accounts, the correct propor- 
tions being transferred each month to the corresponding 
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Sec. B <= DETAILKD TRIAL BALANCE | ___THIS MONTH LEDGER BALANCES S 
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1 CAPITAL INVESTED | | 
Capital Stock | | 150,000 00 
Stock Bonus or Discount 
Bonds Outstanding - 50,000 00 


Bond Discount or Camission - : | 

















Be Generally Adopted in the Milling Trade. 


labor of men and of teams, repairs to hauling equip- 
ment etc. In other words, these accounts classify ex- 
pense not by the kind of thing purchased, but by the 
kind of use made of it in operation of the business. 
If it is desired to know the total amount of labor 
cost for a given period recourse is had to the pay roll 
summaries and not to the account classifications, and in 
other kinds of expense initial records may show the 
specific expenses, but these are distributed to the use 
accounts in the account classification. 

Section C is a statement of resources and liabilities 
also setting out the assets produced by the month’s 
operation, in a very neat way. Section D gives another 
view of resources and liabilities itemizing the increases 
and decreases for the month. 

Section E is the cost statement, starting with a fixed 
stumpage cost and not analyzing its elements, as is 
customary on such statements. It is the business of the 
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= Forwart to Sec. A | 44,500 00] [Money Quantities | 
6 LOGGING ACCOUNTS i Merchaniise, balance first of month : } 5,005 00 
Cutting 445 00} 4,275 00 purchases this wontb | |_2£,895 00 
Healing? =~ = - = = | 2,800 00} 15,200 0 ; * Total : | |"7,900 i 
Stumpaze Se! Sp So whe 4,000 00} 38,000 00 Merchandise, sales this month | 3,600 00 i 
Logs Bougat ac Tran - = | $00 09) 3.850 0d i profite this month |-s80.00/ | col 
ry Expense = 145 90} 1,43 0 4 Turnover thie mont: i 205) ] 
aed sag : 660 00] 7,140 a =e Balance ena of month +--+ - lice a 4,850 00 
oading Care - 90 00} 1,955 00, ] 
Bete oak 600 00) 11,700 00, Supplies [| 309 00 
in ing a - - - - - 30 585 00) 6 ccciaaliacislle eiempell 
Sugtet®@at - - - .. - «= oo ‘supees Profit and Lows CATR 
Pond Labor and Expense A - | _30 00} = 420 Luaber, Wholesale 2,981 00) 36,400 00} 
——__Forwerd to Sec, A. _ - —-_—-_~‘76,000 00 me TET oo Lumber, Retat) f $000} 500 00 
7 MANUFACTURING ACCOUNTS | derchandie¢ 550 00; 5,800 00; 
Mil) Labor a - ee 840 00) 13,200 001 Sundry Revenues |__ 285 00/_ 6,800 00) 
* Supplies in) an) BYP 165 00/ 2,400 00) ‘otal 31866 00 49,600 00} 
EMEA. os SS eS eae a, 172 00| 1,300 00 Taxes and Interest deducted | 275 00 _2,100 00) | 
Purctases Rough Lumbe eee Slane Balance Profit and Loss 2,59] 00/ 47,400 00], +47,450 00 
Yard Laan to Stacks = Bot asa) & _____ RAND TOTAL OF BALANCES I W4i7,450_ 00! 417,450 00 
acking 0 175 
* Sundry Bxpense 19 00 380 00) ; 5 
Site tater ond Rapenee - - 170 09 2,250 oo operation the cost statement becomes more involved and 
rucking to jnede - - - a »is' . . . 7. . 
Dry Sted Labor ani Exensy - - 53 00| 1,000 00} elaborate; this analysis of operations appears sufficient 
Pe r Tru ft v So a 9 } 7 . . . Ad . 
ae mages Sore for the size of the operation involved, and referring to 
450 00] 8,750 00 5 
vd Supplies - - - - - ° 62 00) 1,250 00) 7 © , ? . P > } « , 
> eras a Agee ge the system as a whole it is capable of extension to any 


Purchases Dreseed Lumher 


= = * a — 
Forwart to Sec, A - - 2,520 00] "$1,025 00) 
8 ShIPPiuo T 





















































Forward to Sec. A 175 00/ 2,600 00} 
| | 
9 GENERAL EXPENSE | | 
Managenent Salaries and Expense 450 00 5,000 00! 
Office Salaries See | dina 175 00} 2,100 00} 
e Sundry Supplies - : - 10 00 60 00) 
Stationery and Printing - - - - 15 00} 180 00} 
RE he ee Se 10 00 140 00 
Telephone and Tesegraph - - - - 10 00} 120 00| 
Inwurance Accrued -— - - - = $0 00) 600 00 == 
Forward to Sec. A__- 275 00] 2,100 00 
10 TAXES AND ISTEREST ACCRUED 
Taxes Accrued - = - 175 00 1,900 00 
Interest Accrued - - - - - 300 00 200 
Forward to Sec, A oe 275 00 2,100 00 
11] LUMBER WHOLESALE 
Sales ree - - bs - 11,800 00 186 ,000 00 
Overages Reported 1 100 00 
Shortage Clat - - : - - 1 20 00 200 00 
Off-Grade Claims - - - - - | 10 00 300 00 
Discount on Ssles - - - 120 00) 3,600 00} . ae 
orward to Sec, A = = 450 _00]}1,800 O0f <<, 100 00/186 ,300 00 
12 LUMBER RETAIL ; | 
Forwar3 to Ses. A - | 45000) 200 00] 2,500 00) 3,000 00 
13 MERCHANDISE, PURCHASES, SALES, EXPENSES 
Purchases - - - z - 2,900 00 5 00} 33,500 00: 95 00 
Sees - ss ls ° ° 3,600 00 ‘ 9,850 00 
Store Expenses 400 00 3,500 0O 
= Forward +o a 3,000 00! 3,605 00} 35,000 00] 39,945 00 
14 SUNDRY REVENUE 
Mact.ne Shop - - - - 3150 00 200 00 300 00 
Rentals - - - - - : 70 00 150 00 1,700 00 
Wood Sales - aber Vee 10 00 60 00 200 00 
Scrap and Old Material - = « 400 0 
Accident Fund - - - - 130 00 150 00 2,000 00 
Rospital Fund -- - : 100 00} 150 00 1,800 00 
Discount on Purchases : . / 00 400 00 
Forward to Sec.A - - - - ff 460 ts of 6,800 00 











accrual accounts. Usually 
handled in the same manner. 


Complete and Well Classified Exhibits. 

This contributor offers exhibits so complete and well 
classified as to need little explanation beyond the brief 
text he sends in with them. Section A gives main 
divisions of the accounts, while section B= gives the 
account classification under each division. It will he 
noted also that these detailed accounts themselves are 
often grouped accounts. Under division 6, for instance, 
seven of the eleven accounts obviously include labor 
and other specific expenses involved in a given operation, 
grouped in a single account. Log hauling involves 


spur construction should be 


size of operation along the same admirable lines of 
arrangement. 


Sawmill and Factory Systems. 


Sawmill cost systems treat the operation as a whole, 
while factory systems in general treat each order as a 
unit, and for practical purposes it has its own account 
system and is as much segregated from the rest of the 
operation as if made in another factory. This requires 
great refinement of detail, while sawmill costs are a 
matter of general averages, and are less exact and 
refined. Nevertheless they should follow correct prin- 
ciples in as far as possible, and this statement appears 
open to criticism in‘one particular. It has avoided 
one serious source of error in many cost statements, 
but in doing so has introduced another apparently equal- 
ly serious. 

To make this point clear, suppose that in January 
900,000 feet of logs are put into the pond at a cost 
of $8, but that in February, owing to bad weather, only 
500,000 feet are put in at a cost of $10, the mill sawing 
each month 700,000 feet at $2, the factor of overrun 
being djsregarded for the present. Most cost systems, 
as that of the Great Southern Lumber Company (Amrrt- 
CAN LUMBERMAN of July 8, 1911, page 43) would fig- 
ure the January cost of lumber at the drons at $8 cost 
to pond and $2 mill cost; total $10. For the second 
month the cost would in a similar way be figured at 
$12, or a total cost bill for the two months of $15,400. 
As a matter of fact, 1,400,000 product has gone through 
both woods and mill operation in the two months at a 
total cost of $15,000. 


The Point of Difference. 


Mr. Lowry’s cost figures for January would be the 
same as above shown, since that being the first month 
of the year he would have no year’s average figures to 
substitute; but for February he would show in the 
last columns as average costs for year to date 1,400,000 
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feet of logs at total cost to pond of $12,200, or $8.71 
a thousand average; and a like quantity of lumber 
product at $2 mill cost, or $2,800. ‘These figures would 
be exactly correct; but in the columns for the month 
of February he would take in this average cost to pond 
of $8.71, add to it $2 sawing cost and figure that his 
February lumber had cost $10.71, or $7,497. His Jan- 
uary figures would show 700,000 feet of product at $10, 














Sec D - INCREASES AND DECREASES RESOURCES 
SiS ce Inc | Dec Inc Dec 





Capital Stock 
Ronda Outstanding 
Notes Payable 
Profits 

Tiusvered Land 90,000 00 
Linited and Stumpaze Rights 5,000 00} 
Cruising and Buying Expense 





Bank 3,000 00} | 
Accounts Receivable 1,750 00 | | 
Notes Receivable 1,150 00} | 
Ineurince Clearing Account 200 00 | 
Interest Clearing Account 300 00 } 100 00) 
Taxes Clearing Account i | 
Accounta Payable | 
Payroll balince i | 
Overpaid Payroll i 50 00 | 
Payrull advances 4 100 00 | 
Contractors' Guaranty \ | 
| 
| 








ee eE: 1)! eae 


190 00) 54,700 00 
Decrease of Resources 
Increasé of Liabilities 
Decrease of Liabilities 
Increase of Resources 








or $7,000, or a total for the two months of $14,497 for 
the two months, or $503 less than the actual cost. 

As a matter of fact, the January logging cost affects 
the February operation only by the amount of logs 
carried forward, as follows: 


Balance forward .......csscesseeces 200 M $ 8.00 $1,604 
To pond current month............500M 10.00 5,000 
WRT socio oc ese nis are bre, ava uses sine oss 700 M $ 9.43 $6,600 


Add mill cost 





PPQtGT “CONE “GE CV OUR ery 5c 06600560 9-0 rsione, pets eerae $11.48 





This added to the January showing, $7,000 cost, makes 
the total of $15,000 actual cost for the two months, and 
checks the accuracy of the above. 

It may be that this conclusion has been reached 
through some misunderstanding of Mr. Lowry’s treat- 
ment of the current monthly costs; in which case he 
appears well able to wield a facile pen in self-defense, 
and further discussion of these points from him will 
be gladly received. 


Treatment of Product. 


The entire product is treated as a unit in the cost 
statement until the drying operation occurs, when a 
split is shown between air-drying and kiln-drying, the 
first costing 57 cents and the latter 90 cents a thousand. 
Immediately, however, the two classes of product are 
thrown together again on an average seasoning cost 
of 70 cents a thousand. Inasmuch as this mill puts its 
entire product through the planer this practice is cor- 
rect; but if it were selling a considerable part of its 
product in the rough it is obvious that the split of 
seasoning cost should be maintained separating the rough 
marketed product from that which goes through the 
planer, so that dressed and rough product may each be 
charged with their own proper costs. This point is 
mentioned because the statement does not happen to 
illustrate it; the contributor would undoubtedly follow 
that plan if such circumstances existed. 
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Sec. E - COST STATEMENT ITH 4 POR YEAR TO DATE. 
Coot Tk. Ft, Dollard Unit Cost _ 
7 
Loge, cutting, 5,715 loge 1,000} 445 00] 44] 9,500] 4,275 }00 45] 
“For yr, 65,930 loge | ‘al | | 
Hauling | |1,500 00 |1 So | ] ie: 0} 
Stumpage | |4,000 00 |¢ OO} __| i foo 4.00) __ 
Company loge \9,949 00 5 95 | 75 , 6 & 
“Bought at trax, 470 logs i 100! ’500 00 | \s 00/| 700) 3,850 joo 5 50 
\ Total, 6,285 logs [1,100 16,445 00 | ['S 6 [10,200] €1,525 joo | 6 02 
(For yr, 68,000 .ogs) | | | | | | 
Sundry expenses | 145 00 | | ls | 1,42 joo | bd 
Spur building 660 00 | 60 |_ 24140 [00 1.70 
__Loje costat tra, | ___*'17, 20 oe} 16 59) _| 69,620 j00__6 85 
| | | | 
Logs cost at tram, 600 |4,110 00 | }6 65 9,750] 66 ,790 [00 | 6 
19000 loge, av 20 [t.) | | | | | | 
Loading care |} 9000] 15 | 
° ° | 
| | 
haul | 600 00 co] 
ur urs eet 
Unloading care 30 00] 05 
Pond labor and expense |__40 co} oS p 2 
Tota, train loge | 4,660 00 | 8 10 


Boug.t at pond 
cost 










Guin Flu er cog scaie 
Logs cost beard uweusure 
Will iabor 
eup.11es 


* repairs 
Cout at Drops 
Purclascs of rough iunber 


yard trucking to stacks 
= etacking 
* geundry expense 
Total 





Ziln labor and expense, 8 





120 cars 100 2230/00 45} 
Trucking to dry sheds 20 1,150/00 2} 
Dry shed labor and expense _ 2 1,000]00 ” 20 
Total res 90} ik 4,400/00__ 68 
Pe a 
Handling through yard 57 Pcl 3,850100 | 55 
° . calms and ebede |; 0 |} 5,000) _4,400/00 | _88 
y Total 2,000 8,20/00 69 





Cov* at Drops 



































*proporticn of Genera. Expense ee 2 
Cost aid ecede : 2}: ee EE 1o,000 + = 4 
cea ae | 
| 
Cost roug * 9 44/12,500 448 ,000) 00 | a4 
Planer trucking fra: ji Asbeds 0 | 2,500}00 
* labor 75 | } 8,750]00 70} 
4 ° supplies lo} } 2 +20) ice) 10} 
* rep 10] | 1875/00 25 
*proportion of Sencra] Expense | 50} 2 7% |__4,200]00__ 90] 1 56 
Cost dresecd T1_19 Te? 575] 00 [pT 60 
penn 5 . 1 4 
gaies, 40 cars and 12,500" bul« | | | | 
eres Rough « | 44] | 
foie RE ROR aed ¥ hl co | | | 
For yr , 6200 cars, 200m bui« 3 | | | | i 
Rug | | ; val : 94 
Drevsed | sere in: ah eee lis 00} 14 000/00 |14 00 
Cost at dock 6 j, 800) .800 00; B+ 00/4 ,000) 14-000) 00 ppted 
Shipping and loading j {175 _ * | 22) i 2,800, 00 j}__20 
Cost £. 0. b. cars 4. (ey975 00 Ti 2h {33248001 00 _jaT®o 
| | | | 
jortionment of general expenses! | i, | 
Rough lumber || 840) |;2,000 | 
*presved lumber ||__ 600 ins S00} =— 
Total general expense | T)s40" 720 oo! $0 24,500] 8,200100 93! 








Charges on Rough and Planed Lumber. 


It will be noted also that the rough lumber is charged 
with 50 cents a thousand as proportion of general ex- 
pense, and that a similar charge is also made against 
it after it has passed through the planer. Eventually 
this has the effect of charging $1 a thousand against 
all the product, since it all passes through the planer 
before being marketed, and most cost statements would 
apply it in that way. Mr. Lowry’s plan is better, in 
that it throws a due proportion of the overhead back to 
an earlier period in the operation; the cost of lumber 
carried rough is more nearly correct. The same theory 
however would seem to apply to such charges as taxes 
and interest, which are held out of general expenses 
and appear by section C to be deducted from the profits 
as a closing entry, not going into the cost statement 
at all. No reference to this is made in the contribu- 
tion, though presumably the same theory is applied as 
to depreciation, for which no charge appears in either 
the cost statement or general accounts. Neither does 
any item of taxes appear in the timber accounts; pos- 
sibly because the same reason does not exist there for 
distributing the annual taxes month by month through- 
out the year, and it may have been all charged up in 
the month in which the annual taxes were paid. Or it 
may be that timber taxes are included in subsection 
10, the stumpage being fixed at a price based upon the 
consideration that the manufacturing department shall 
pay the annual timber taxes; though this is not the sort 
of an arrangement on which a stumpage contract would 
usually be made with an outside owner. 


Costs for Taxes. 


However, it is clear that woods operations involve 
certain costs for taxes, interest on investment in woods 
equipment, and such depreciation upon this investment 
as is not met by repairs; and that sawmill and: planer 
operations involve like expenses and also expenses for 


Sec. F ==MONTHLY SALES ANALYSIS 




















‘THIS MONTE THE YEAR TO DATE 
Shipped 4C cars, 767,500 ft | Shipped 6,500 cars, 12,800 M 
Sold in bulk _12,500 ft | Sold in bulk ~ 200 
Total 800,000 ft Total 13,000 M 
ee RIES f feet [Amount [Per MJRatic Feet | Anount {rer MJ Ratio 
| | | 
Star and better - | £8 000) 4,860 00| 22 al 2.0 | 3,160,000] 70,470 00) 22 30) 2.3 
Ho. - = = $304,000, 4,110 00/13 52| 38.0 4,245,000] 64,685 00/13 08} 36.0 
We. 2 ce } 920,000; 2,100 00) 10 50| 25.0] 3,700,000] 38,480 00/10 40| a.5 
Wo.3- - - - [90 0 00) 7 0.0 95 ,000 2.00 
____ Foot tage __|ig00 000] 00.0 | 13,000,000 (000 00] 14 001}00,0 
MABUF MANUFACTURED THIS YEAR TO DATE 


‘ACTURED LAST YEAR 
Applying thie year's prices Applying this year’s prices 

















i 

pee a r Per MjRatio | Feet | _Apount _[Per M[Ratio 
Star and better - | 3,062,000 | 68,280 00/22 30) 24.5 || 2,850,000) 65,555 00/22 30) 25.7 
Wed- «+ - 4,875,000 | 69,765 ,00) 13 03) 39.0 || 4,550,000/ 59,514 00/15 08| 38.0 
Go. @ - - - | pipped rood 35,7¢€ 00) 10 40! 27.5 || 3,500,000) 36,400 00/10 40) 29.2 
Bo. 3 - - - © 00) 7 00) ) 00,000} _7,700 00/ 7 00 

Pootings _- 112,500,000 |}75,670 00/14 051.100 .0 12 000 | 167,169 0015 95'}00.0 

+ & detter log 2 b 





ct No. 2 No. 3 ‘OTAL 
Fe [RatiolM Ft [Ratio[M Fs [Ratio] u Ft [Ratio] M Ft | Ratio 





| i | 
On hand first of year 960) 30.0] 1,18 | 35.0 @00/ 25.0] 320) 100] 13,205) 100.0 


0 
Mcnufactured this year|e,a50| 23,6 | 4,550| 37,9] 3,500| 29,211,100] 2,1] 12,0001 400.0 








Totals - - - -]5,010 
3 


] | 
+1 45,675 | 37.3} 4,300) 28. 1,420) 9.3] 15,205) 100.0 
Sold this year - ) 


2s 3 

160] 24,3] 4,945 | 6,0 3,700] 28,5 | 1,195 _ 9.2] 14,000) 100.0 
T ] T 

Belance on tand 650) 20 


Stock increased cece pees | Psesee | Bis asne 
Stock decreased | 21.0] 350 6.0] 250) 25.0] 9 .O] 1,000, 100.0 

















T 
| \ 
5 730 | 33) 00 | 27,24 225| 10.2} 2,205) 100.0 
| } 
i 














insurance. Now if lumber going into yard and sheds is 
charged with a part of the general expenses at that 
time, instead of holding the charge until it goes through 
the planer; what theory justifies the withholding of the 
above kinds of operating expense from a statement sup 
posed to show operating costs by departments? All 
these however are matters on which there exist differ 
ences of opinion, and no sawmill cost system has yet 
been discovered which does not throw into overhead 
expenses certain items like the above which are easily 
directly distributable in whole or in large part. The 
classification of accounts and arrangement of monthly 
balance reports here shown easily might be modified to 
meet the above objections, and they therefore do not 
limit in the least the value of the contribution as the 
best and clearest account analysis of mill operation that 
has yet come to hand. If there are other lumber ac 
countants who have anything better to offer these col- 
umns are open to them. 

In the final section showing quantities by grades the 
columns of percentage ratios were added by the AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN in preparing the table for publication, 
as it was conceived that these percentages would be of 
material assistance in connection with the figures in 
showing the variations of quantity in the different 
grades. 


—~_ 


‘‘SEARCHLIGHTS ON SOME AMERICAN 
INDUSTRIES. ’’ 

The foregoing is the suggestive title of an extremely 
interesting and instructive book written by James C. 
Mills and published by A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago. 
The author states in the preface that he has ‘‘stead- 
ily endeavored to collate facts and analyze the results 
produced by certain of our leading American indus- 
tries, and to present clearly and precisely the mechan- 
ical and economical aspects of their operation.’’ 

The work is divided into nine chapters, one chapter 
being devoted to each of the following subjects: 
Lumber, salt, sugar, paper, rubber, leather, molding, 
graphite and sightless workers. The book comprises 
about 800 pages and contains numerous illustrations, 
which, however, are not included in the paging. 

The subjects selected by the author are, as he says, 
‘‘all of vital importance to the prosperity of the coun- 
try,’’ and he has presented them with apparent accu- 
racy in so compact and readable a form as to enable 
even the busiest to take a brief survey of those indus- 
tries that contribute each day something to comfort 
or convenience. The price of the book is $1.50 net. 
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WOOD WASTE. 


Difference Between Loss and Waste Sharply 
Defined—Utilization Possibilities. 


In converting trees into usable form there is a 
certain amount of waste, varying with the form of 
the product and the value of the wood. The difference 
between loss and waste should be kept in mind. Loss 
occurs when material is sacrificed because it can not 
be used with profit. Waste occurs when only a part 
of the possible marketable product is used. 

This waste, whether resulting from operations in 
the woods, at the sawmill or in the factory, is capable 
of utilization in two ways. One method is to use it 
in the form in which it grows; the other, to change 
its original form. In the first case small wooden 
articles, such as insulator pins, clothes pins, tool han- 
dles, wooden lath, ete., are made; in the second, the 
form and substance of the wood is entirely changed 
by some mechanical or chemical process and such 
products as wood pulp, charcoal, alcohol, turpentine, 
rosin, ete., are produced. 

At the present time in this country, in view of the 
enormous amount of wood available and its relatively 
low price, the use of waste wood in its original form, 
except as fuel, is not always practical. There are a 
number of reasons for this. First, there may not be 
enough waste annually to warrant the installation of 
the special machinery required; second, the waste 
may be in innumerable sizes and shapes and the cost 
of sorting thereby prohibitive; third, the manufac- 
tured products may be so far away that the freight 
would absorb the profits; fourth, the waste may have 
a fuel value equal to, or even greater than, the profits 
from further manufacture. On the other hand, if the 
amount of waste is relatively large and the sizes and 
shapes few in number, and the markets are not too 
distant, it often happens that small products can be 
made from larger pieces of waste with little extra ex 
pense. For example, cull maple broom handles, handles 
for croquet mallets, and cull hickory wagon rims 
are reduced to first-class spokes; cull hickory spokes 
to hammer handles; white pine edgings are turned 
into curtain rollers, yellow pine edgings are made into 
lath; birch and oak trimmings go into picture frames, 
and so on. The products possible to manufacture in 
this way are countless and range from the small 
wooden button of maple to the pyrographical board, 
two feet square, trimmed from the end of a basswood 
box board. 

In the other field of wood waste utilization, how 
ever, where the form and substance of the wood are 
changed and wood pulp and distillation products are 
made, the outlook is often more promising. In making 
pulp from yellow pine, for example, the size and shape 
of the waste are relatively immaterial. The important 
factors here are the necessary daily volume of waste 
and a good water supply. In distillation the volume 
of waste is also an important factor. In these fields 
of utility, however, all woods are not suitable. For 
example, in pulp making, long fibered woods like 
spruce and poplar are preferred. In the vicinity of 
pulp mills, soft woods like spruce, poplar, aspen, 
balsam, hemlock, pine, basswood and tulip poplar can 
generally be sold to a good advantage. In destructive 
distillation, beech, birch and maple are most largely 
used. Many other woods, however, are coming into 
use for both of. the above purposes. 


PAO OOrrrerrerere—r—w 
CHESTNUT IN TENNESSEE. 


The chestnut is one of the most widely distributed 
trees of Tennessee; and, owing to its extensive and rap 
idly inereasing use as a source of tanning material, has 
become one of the most important trees growing in that 
State. To supply seven tannic extract plants operating 
in Tennessee, more than 50,000 cords of wood are cut 
yearly with a value of about $187,500. In addition to 
the extensive use of the wood for tannin, the census of 
1909 reports 71,962,000 feet of chestnut lumber cut in 
Tennessee with a mill value of $1,121,888. A large num 
ber of staves, ties and poles valued at not less than 
$325,000 also were produced. On a conservative basis 
the chestnut, therefore, is worth $1,640,000 annually to 
the State. 

Chestnut has a comparatively rapid growth, oceupying 
extensive areas generally in pure stands; it grows on 
land which has a comparatively low value for agricul 
ture, and reproduces freely by sprouts and seeds. To 
obtain the best yields from chestnut stands, protection 
from fire is necessary, because the trees, particularly the 
young ones, are extremely sensitive to fire injury. The 
chestnut forests are distributed mainly throughout middle 
and eastern Tennessee, being most abundant on the slopes 
of the Unaka and Smoky Ranges, in many places forming 
as much as 25 per cent of the forest tracts. 

The great number of uses to which chestnut is put al 
lows extremely close utilization, not only of all portions 
of sound trees, including limbs and bark, but also a 
large amount of more or less defective wood. Small 
trees are used for poles, posts and ties; large ones for 
lumber and shingles. Tops and low-grade wood are 
used for fuel and paper pulp stock. Since low-grade 
chestnut wood and small-sized pieces, including the bark, 
can be used for tanning purposes, this industry in con 
nection with lumbering permits the complete utilization 
of the tree. 

Kurther information of a complete and detailed charac 
ter may be gathered from a bulletin entitled ‘‘ Chestnut 
in ‘Tennesseed’ by W. W. Ashe, obtainable from the 
Forest Service, Washington, D. C. 
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AN EDITOR ABROAD IN THE SOUTH. 


SONS OF MILLMEN VERSUS THEIR SIRES. 


That the senior element of the lumber industry is re- 
tiring into inactivity and that the conventions this year 
have been composed more noticeably than ever before of 
young men, have lately been remarked. With reference 
particularly to the tenure of the yellow pine industry, 
now past, say, its thirtieth year, this outcome to a con- 
siderable extent is a natural and necessary sequence 
and beyond that for one reason or another a matter of 
voluntary choice or volition. The effect of this evolu- 
tion upon incidental degrees of efficiency is suggestive of 
a variety of interesting questions. The genesis of the 
development of the yellow pine industry late in the sev- 
enties of the last century found nobody entirely familiar 
with that particular branch of industry. Numerous ac- 
cessions to the ranks of the industry came from other 
fields of lumber production, but even these, as well as, 
of course, the larger number of raw novitiates were far 
from efficiently familiar with the producing requirements 
peculiar to yellow pine. The latter was yet in its 
infaney and accordingly a school of untried experience. 
It all largely had to be worked out experimentally. 

As the field grew larger and the operations increased 
the need of managerial capacity was enlarged. Whether 
or not this demand was more than partly met there are 
no means of even intelligently guessing. That inci- 
dentally degrees of inexperience or, in instances, native 
incapacity, resulted in grave miscalculations and in the 
aggregate large but unknowable losses can not be 
doubted. But in the meantime, the sum of general 
efficiency was steadily undergoing expansion from ex- 
perience and study until many of the men of capability 
had reached a measure of maturity beyond which they 
could not go. In the meantime, the succeeding genera- 
tion, or such members of it as were ambitious of follow- 
ing in the footsteps of their sires, not only were afforded 
a field of original experience to the extent of any capacity 
of their own but had the benefit of their father’s ex- 
periences and counsel. In that respect they, of course, 
were afforded a better field of training than their seniors 
had been. That other and perhaps less numerous class 
whose qualifications have also included courses of tech- 
nical, mechanical and civil engineering, not to mention 
forestry training, have already gained an advantage far 
in advance of less favored contemporaries. 

It is easy to understand why these younger men who 
now attend the annual meetings are able to conduct their 
deliberations with scant, if any, lack of efficiency. That 
in these circumstances the average of such efficiency 
should have suffered serious impairment does not follow. 
Any superiority of the son is undoubtedly due to tech- 
nical training, not ordinary experience. 


Question of Southern Immigration. 


To maintain successfully the prevailing rate of south- 
ern immigration, to say nothing of increasing it, there 
is need of more systematic promotion by organization. 
If the idea be to induce colonization by migration from 
one section of our country to another the form and meth- 
ods of such organization should be by authority or with 
the approval of the States; if for the purpose of at- 
tracting foreign immigration, of which at all times there 
is need in the South, the general Government must prin- 
cipally be relied upon to provide the necessary regula- 
tion. There are other agencies, notably the activities 
of enterprising railroad companies, but those named em- 
brace the principal ones. As appears elsewhere, coloniza- 
tion of cutover yellow pine lands is being promoted suc- 
cessfully by the cooperation of owners. In Maryland, a 
state supposed to be maturely settled, if not developed, 
the State Bureau of Immigration has lately effected the 
immigration of 300 new families and the sale and oc- 
cupancy of 40,000 acres of farm lands. 

Opportunities and performances of a similar character 
in other sections of the South have been of much larger 
proportions. In Mississippi, Georgia and other States 
in which denudation of timber has been rapid and 
heavy opportunities open to colonists are especially at- 
tractive and effective. Georgia, among the first of the 
yellow pine States to be developed, is today said to be 
consuming more yellow pine lumber than it is produc- 
ing. This as a rumor may or may not be true, but the 
readiness with which it is accepted in lumber circles is 
sufficiently corroborative for the purpose at least of the 
argument. The extent to which the State has more than 
held its own agriculturally and industrially, or both, has 
been due to and hereafter must depend upon the volume 
and character of its immigration. That interests already 
established can well afford to share in the cost and effort 
necessary to this end is as certain as that without such 
immigration the State can never realize the full extent 
of its agricultural, industrial, commercial and financial 
possibilities. 

The importation of labor is a matter involving entirely 
different premises. Movement of laborers from one 
State to another is not only desultory but inconsequential 
and not to be depended upon in cases of need. Move- 
ments and destinations of foreign immigrants seeking 
employment in this country under Government regulations 
are largely controlled by the steamship companies. Va- 
rious immigrant stations at coast ports are located theo- 
retically for the accommodation of immigrants but are 
largely useful or not according as the movement of im- 
migration may be in their direction. In times past it 
has been charged that this movement by some apparently 
systematic agency has habitually been diverted from those 
States or sections of the South in which additional labor 
was most needed. To this end facts concerning conditions 
have been evoked, some of which were justified. In fact 
much of this sort of influence has been entirely unwar- 
ranted. The actual facts by which immigration could 


consistently be discouraged as against its actual attrac- 
tions have been and are comparatively problematical. 
The former have included distorted and exaggerated 
stories of peonage, climatic objections and the presence 
of blacks. At times disparaging reference has been made 
to the character of tenements and their surroundings pro- 
vided workmen by employers. There undoubtedly have 
been isolated or exceptional instances of this character, 
but even these, like others, have been exaggerated, or, 
what is worse, totally unwarranted. It is not necessary 
to enumerate here the many attractions the South affords 
immigrants seeking immunity from rigorous climatic 
conditions and high cost of living with, at the same 
time, assurance of maximum wage scales and steady em- 
ployment. While the handling of these foreigners must 
necessarily be 2 matter of Federal routine, the influence 
by which their movements are determined, if effective, 
must be provided by States or localities most directly 
interested in results. Some means are yet to be devised 
whereby the interests of steamships to any needful ex- 
tent may be aiverted from former channels. 
Colonization of Cutover Lands Versus Cultivation. 

The progress already achieved in creating markets for 
cutover timberlands is, if not remarkable, gratifying. 
Especially is this true and a result of organization, of 
cooperation. In seme of the southern states, especially 
Mississippi, the execution of cooperative pians on an 
extended scale has met with especially gratifying results. 
[hese plans, of course, have entailed a good deal of 
laborious effort and enterprise of the kind that requires 
the use of money on a liberal scale. In some eases the 
policy of giving away small tracts as a means of at- 
tracting settlers and providing a nucleus of proposed 
colonies has been resorted to successfully. There is the 
case of a Chicago real estate house organizing an ex- 
cursion of would-be colonists, almost every one of whom 
returned home with a contract for a deed in his pocket. 
In all such cases purchasers are granted the option of 
‘feasy payments’’ and other covenants, making the 
process of liquidation reasonably and attractively safe 
and sure. The means whereby these lands are advertised 
include proofs of their fertility, accessibility to markets 
and other assurances whereby the purchaser shall be 
spared risk and hardship or doubt. A comparatively few 
large owners of such lands have elected or hereafter 
will elect to hold and either cultivate these lands or put 
them in shape to command natural market advances and 
any increment on account of improvements preparatory 
to cultivation effected in the meantime. That the field 
here for profitable returns is a promising one is as 
certain as that purchasers acquiring lands early will be 
more fortunate than others not so prompt. In any 
event, the owner of yellow pine cutover land or standing 
timber sacrificing either will be the victim of defective 
judgment or some unfortunate necessity. 


The Other Side of the Denudation Question. 

It needs no special proof to convince the most op- 
timistie timber prophet that southern timber is disap- 
pearing much faster than it possesses any power to re- 
produce. No matter at what rate other materials may 
be substituted for wood, or what the effect of impending 
higher prices may be upon consumption, there is no hope 
that the new growth of the future can even approximate 
the inevitable rate of future consumption. That is true 
especially of timber of slow growth. If all timber 
were capable of procreation as, say loblolly pine, that 
has been known to undergo commercial development a 
third time during the life of the original owner—we 
could snap our fingers at those conservation and other 
prophets who refuse to allow more than 15 or 20 years 
of remaining manufacture of lumber of any account in 
this country. Most of the estimates of surviving timber 
from time to time made public are largely guesses and 
without munch regard for any procreation at all. 

The timberlands skirting the railroads of the South 
are rarely of the virgin sort, but there also are a few 
such tracts more or less besprinkled with baby trees that 
if left undisturbed will some day make lumber. In 
short, while there is neither hope of escaping practical 
denudation some time nor fear of timber losing its value 
as an investment the forecasts of distracted conserva- 
tionists are destined to fall far short of coming true. 
The shrinkage of timber undoubtedly inevitable will 
tend not only to sustain its value upon any attainably 
competitive level but will afford a means of adjustments 
to avert public calamity. Or, as this writer once before 
wrote: ‘‘Upon the whole, the popular propaganda of 
an appallingly rapid approach of a timber famine is 
very considerably exaggerated and the present genera- 
tion need not be greatly alarmed.’’ 


Yellow Pine Timber and Its Vanishing Point. 


The rate at which standing yellow pine timber is 
approaching the vanishing point is manifest to anybody 
familiar with the subject from the period of, say, the 
last of the seventies of the last century to the present 
day. In 1882 Martin F. Amorous, of Atlanta, Ga., made 
a trip through some of the northwestern states selling 
yellow pine flooring. This is recalled as among the 
earlier incidents of the yellow pine industry outside of 
its own habitat. At that time the only southern products 
finding markets in the North consisted of flooring and a 
modicum of finish. In fact, these comprised the sum 
total of the products of that period worth cutting except 
for local consumption. Cutting and logging trees at 
that period were restricted to trees of 22 inches and 
more in diameter, and the use of bodies below the limbs 
at that only. Up to this period the standing timber was 
esteemed a necessary factor, but not an asset expressible 
in dollars and cents. Nobody was seriously concerned 


with any account of cost outside of labor and sawbills. 
Prices were not so much lower then than they are, but 
think of the amount of timber then necessary to make a 
little lumber! 

Recalling the huge sections heavily timbered with yel- 
low pine, the traveler visiting those sections now and 
marking the dismantled mills and cutover areas is deeply 
impressed by the startling changes. Elsewhere in this 
department is mention of the rapidly approaching almost 
complete denudation of Georgia forests, while at such 
points as Texarkana and Shreveport, where in earlier 
times there at each were perhaps dozens of lumber head- 
quarters, there now are only two or three. Railroad 
passengers traveling over wooded sections almost any- 
where are impressed by signs betokening the abandon- 
ment of formerly busy lumber producing centers or sec- 
tions. The moral, of course, is that the man still need- 
lessly sacrificing yellow pine values is either short sighted 
or desperate. 


SHREVEPORT ON THE BOOM. 

SHREVEPORT, LA., Feb. 19.—If any other city in the 
country of less than 50,000 population has anything on 
Shreveport, the citizens of this very attractive southern 
city don’t know it. With a new 10-story bank building 
of white glazed brick nearing completion, a trim looking 
post office building almost ready to move into, and the 
Elks holding their breath to get into their imposing new 
home, the city is bursting with civie pride. The lumber 
fraternity is well represented in its citizenship, from 
manufacturer to retailer. With justifiable eclat these 
gentlemen reel off figures on bank deposits, population, 
factory sites, and railways which fairly dazzle the visitor. 
A little investigation proves their assertions and it is 
easy to perceive the cause for their loyalty. 

The Chamber of Commerce, which has in charge fac- 
tory promotion, is composed of alert, aggressive business 
men who are always the life blood to such organizations. 
Needless to say the lumbermen are doing their part. As 
a result a window glass factory operating 50 blowers is 
ready to begin operation. A brass works and carburetor 
concern will soon be in the field, and a bottle factory, 
already in operation, will soon have for its neighbor a 
sash and door faetory. All of these projects are located 
in a district about five miles out from the city proper. 
It is expected that they will form the nucleus of a manu- 
facturing settlement whose population will reach 5,600. 
That these expectations are not out of line is demon- 
strated by the growth of Shreveport from 1900 to 1910, 
which increased from 16,000 to 28,000. 

Having gained the rank of a commercial center a new 
hotel has been deemed essential. Plans are ready for a 
200-room structure. Anyone not familiar with this lo- 
‘ality might well wonder as to the basis of this growth. 
There are many sources, chief of which are the cotton 
industry, the Caddo oil fields only 25 miles distant, a 
rich agricultural valley adaptable not only to cotton but 
to general farming and particularly alfalfa, and the 
lumber industry. The aggregate of these community 
building assets is represented in deposits of $12,000,000, 
distributed among four banks. 

J. K. McFarland, formerly with the Long-Bell Lumber 
Co. and the Central Coal & Coke Co., feels optimistic 
over the outlook for 1912. Incidentally he is very busy 
developing a lumber insurance business. 

The Peavy-Byrnes Lumber Co., through A. J. Peavy, 
reports booking some good business at a satisfactory 
price. He regards the outlook as the best in several 
years. The railroad inquiry is better than at any time 
for three or four seasons and is in a great measure 
responsible for the firm tone to the market. 

¥. H. Ford, of the Lodwick Lumber Co., reports a good 
inquiry. ‘‘ While we are not looking for a big year, the 
indications are that it will be much better than 1911,’’ 
said Mr. Ford. ‘‘Local demand has been very good for 
yard stock, for the reason that Shreveport is doing more 
building in all lines than for many months.’’ 

S. H. Bolinger’s interests demand his time to such 
an extent that much of the regular lumber business has 
been turned over to his son, B. H. Bolinger, to manage. 

T. G. Roberts, of the Brown-Roberts Lumber Co., says 
that retail business is good. A large number of resi- 
dences are going up, and there is enough lumber business 
in general to make all the yardmen feel encouraged. 

PAPO" 
SHIFTING VALUES IN IMPORTS AND EXPORTS. 

Figures prepared by the Bureau of Statistics, De- 
partment of Commerce and Labor, comparing the im- 
ports and exports of various representative articles 
of commerce during 1911 with those of 1900, indicate 
a practically stable ratio of total imports to exports, 
though a marked change in the relative values for 
certain articles, is visible. 

Cement, for example, showed in 1900 imports aggre- 
gating 955,000,000 pounds, compared with exports of 
but 38,000,000; whereas by 1911 imports had fallen 
to less than 100,000,000, while exports had risen to 
1,191,000,000 pounds. A change equally pronounced 
characterized the tide of trade in tin plate; and this 
is typical of the general group of iron and steel manu- 
factures. Automobile manufactures likewise show a 
marked increase. Imports and exports of wood and 
its manufactures, however, maintained about the same 
relative proportion during the 10-year period. Food- 
stuffs, on the other hand, register a substantial decline 
in the hitherto preponderating balance in favor of 
exports, thus indicating increased domestic  con- 
sumption. 

If a large balance of trade in favor of exports may 
be taken as an index of the: prosperity of a nation, 
these figures are, on the whole, highly gratifying. 
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CURRENT CONDITIONS IN MILLWORK IN CHICAGO. 


Fifty years ago the carpenter fashioned the interior 
trim for nearly all buildings. Unusually elaborate de- 
signs were supplied by the cabinet makers, but the 
cabinet maker of that period, as well as the carpenter, 
shaped the material with hand tools. These workmen 
took the rough lumber, ripped it to the width desired, 
dressed it and with hand planes worked and molded the 
surface. It was hard work and required skill. Wages 
were low and it is probable that it cost no more for trim 
for a house 50 years ago than it does today. 

The modern planing mill, with its vast array of wood- 
working machinery, has taken over this work. The term 
‘‘planing mill’’ is used to designate all classes of fac- 
tories from the small equipment of the retail yard to the 
mammoth factory at which sash, doors, interior trim and 
general cabinet work are produced in large quantities. 
A tremendous investment has been made in woodworking 
factories of this character. Thousands of workmen are 
employed and the finished product is all that ingenuity 
and perfected machinery can produce. Millwork is fur- 
nished to the builder ready to put in place. It remains 
only for the carpenter to fit the trim snugly in position. 

Architeets draft plans and formulate specifications for 
buildings. These are given to contractors who submit 
bids on the cost of. the work. The principal contractor 
must confer with the subcontractors to get at the cost of 
the different classes of work and not the least important 
ot these subdivisions is the mill bill. The plans usually 
are submitted to two or more millmen, who furnish the 
contractor with a list of materials they will supply at the 
prices they designate. A residence may call for one piece 
of some special design, the cost of which can not be 
accurately estimated. It is relatively easy to determine 
the quantity of material that will be required, but vir- 
tually impossible to ascertain in advance how much time 
it will take the workman to fashion the article. Designs 
for interior trim for a building may call for special 
milling of every piece of casing and base and other parts, 
including such items as beamed ceiling, panel work, 
buffet, bookeases, mantels, ete. These must be built to 
order. To produce such material may require the manu- 
facture of special knives for the machinery, or, in some 
instances, hand work. 

Every man connected with this branch of the trade is 
in a position to add materially to the list of difficulties 
encountered. It is well to understand this in part before 
taking up the next phase of this situation. 


Chicago Conditions. 


Take the situation in Chicago: Ask any planing mill 
operator if he is satisfied with the volume of trade he is 
receiving and the profit he derives from it. Probably 75 
per cent of the manufacturers will reply that they do 
not know what their percentage of profit on any job 
would be; that their estimates are based largely on their 
experience as to the cost of producing certain kinds 
of work. 

Great dissatisfaction has been expressed over the wide 
difference in millmen’s ideas of the cost of producing 
millwork, as expressed in the bids they submit. One 
Chicago concern made a bid of $810; a competitor 
offered to furnish the material for $560. In another 
instance a bid of $995 was submitted, the lowest bid in 
that particular case being $830. 

One Chicago manufacturer estimated it would cost 
him $832 to furnish the millwork for a certain job. The 
bill was sold for $830, or $2 less than the first operator 
figured it would cost him to supply the stock, leaving 
profit out of consjderation. Hundreds of examples 
of a similar character could be given. 

A somewhat similar condition prevails among the con- 
cerns which supply what the trade calls ‘‘specials,’’ 
such as unusual cabinets, colonnade openings, elaborate 
buffets, mantels and built-in bookeases. The ordinary 
millwork house usually buys such stock from one of the 
several concerns that devote their attention almost en- 
tirely. to this class of business. Quotations recently 
made show a variation of nearly 100 per cent. One 
operator will estimate the cost at $50, another at $100. 


Cost Accounting. 


In a small factory employing 40 to 50 workmen it is 
not feasible to install an elaborate system of cost ac- 
counting. The pringipal items of cost are lumber and 
labor. The cost of the lumber can be very closely ap- 
proximated. There is a wastage varying from 10 to 30 
per cent. In some classes of work the loss is very small, 
in others it is very large. It is relatively easy also to 
check up the time spent in getting out a‘bill. These 
two items can be watched very closely and the extent to 
which they enter into the cost of supplying a bill deter- 
mined to the satisfaction of the management. There 
are many other items of cost which it is extremely diffi- 
cult to distribute. Among these are rent, salaries, invest- 
ment in materials, delivery and general leakage. Take 
a buffet for example: The biggest cost is in labor, lumber 
and glass, if the planing mill furnishes the latter. There 
are used also nails, glue and possibly dowels. There is 
wastage in both nails and glue. In makiag a_ buffet 
worth, say, $60, the value of the nails, glue and other 
materials used, outside the material and glass, might not 
exceed 30 cents. It would probably cost more than 30 
cents to keep an accurate aecount of the quantity used. 
The planing mill can not afford, however, to overlook 
such. items as nails, glass, stain, glue, putty, paint, oil, 
varnish, ete. A reasonable allowance should be made to 
cover the cost of these items. Proceeding on this basis, 
the manufacturer then has accounted for materials and 
labor.. There is left what may be called the overhead or 
running expense. 

This is the most difficult clement of the cost to handle. 


It may be assumed, for example, that salary, rent, de- 
livery and other items of a kindred nature aggregate 
$50,000. If the concern produces $200,000 worth of 
goods annually, cost value, it would be necessary to add 
25 per cent to the value of materials and labor entering 
into the construction of each bill to take care of this 
element of cost. This appears to be a very simple 
method, but it is an arbitrary one and may not work out. 
If the company should produce goods costing $250,000 
the cost of the overhead charge would be only 20 per 
cent on each job; if $150,000 the cost of the overhead 
would be 3314 per cent. 

Take the item of delivery alone: It may require only 
four hours to deliver a pill of material valued at several 
hundred dollars. That is not the proper method of charg- 
ing delivery against that particular job, as the year’s 
cost of maintenance of teams, wagons, ete., must be 
charged against the business. 

Various means have been devised for distributing the 
running expenses, but each system involves or assumes 
that the method of distribution in each case must be 
based on what may be termed a normal year’s trade. If 
a volume of business in excess of that arbitrarily fixed 
be done the ratio between running expenses and 
cost of the work decreases, but if the volume of business 
falls off the ratio increases. 

One of the larger planing mill concerns in Chicago 
has solved this problem by practically doubling the cost 
of the labor on any particular job, having determined 
that the running expense and the pay roll are about 
equal. Other institutions arbitrarily add a_ percentage 
to the combined lumber and labor value of the job. 
Kither method is subject to criticism, as necessarily must 
be any methcd short of absolutely cost-accounting of 
every item entering into the value of mill supplies, and 
that, as before stated, is impracticable, owing to the 
heavy expense involved. Another item which should not 
be overlooked is that which may be called unproductive 
labor. A particular piece of work may keep a man and 
a machine busy for two days. This is productive labor. 
But in addition to this man the job should bear its share 
of the cost of unproductive labor—the man who takes 
the lumber to the machine, the watchman, the engineers 
and others necessary to the operation of the factory but 
not directly employed on any particular job. 


Recapitulation of Costs. 


The following brief statement, which is virtually the 
recapitulation of costs as furnished by one of Chicago’s 
millwork concerns, shows one method of accounting: 

SaLes—This is the first item on the recapitulation sheet 
and shows the price received by the company for each bill 
of materials furnished. 

MANUFACTURING Cost—This includes the cost of produc- 
tion as nearly as it can be determined. 

RUNNING EXPENSES—This includes the several items of 
cost which heretofore have been defined. 

LuMBER—Lumber is charged in at an advance of 10 per 
cent of the actual value of the lumber sent into the shop. 
This is to provide for depreciation and cost of handling. An 
allowance of 10 to 15 per cent is made to cover loss in quan- 
tity. 

SPECIAL MATERTALS—AII] special materials, such as terra- 
eotta and composition caps and designs, are charged in at 
actual cost. 

MATERIALS—Under this head are embraced such items as 
can not be successfully accounted for under any particular 
head. An endeavor is made to distribute this cost in a 
practical way. ; 

Cratinc—The time and materiil used in crating goods are 
recorded under this ‘head. . 

COMMISSION—Includes allowances to salesmen, ete. 

FreicgutT—dActual freight charges as shown by the bills 
where material is shipped from the city. 

TorTaL Costs— 

PROFIT— 

Loss— 

ALLOWANCES— 

RUNNING EXPENSES, either excess, deficit or normal— 

NET PROFIT— 





Anyone who attempts to handle this question of cost 
must keep his mind open and free from prejudice. Two 
methods of accounting may be briefly contrasted. In 
the first, it was assumed that the running expense is 
covered by an allowance equal to the cost of the labor. 
Application of these methods gives varying results, as 
will be noted in the following example: 
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Another method employed in covering the running 
expenses is to add an arbitrary amount to the cost of 
lumber and labor, the addition being about 331% per cent. 
This would make the following result: 
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In these two cases the results are the same. Change 
the factors of the cost and different results are shown. 
For example: 

First method, Second method. 
MCSE E OTe e Pree ere $40.00 $40.00 
TRUGE Sei cateweeccens oeee cess 30.00 30.00 





OED pio iova ces S odes pe ah $70.00 
To cover running expenses..... 30.00 23.33 
Srand totals ........ $100.00 $93.33 


A still further illustration is given. Suppose the lum- 
ber was valued at $40 and the labor at $5: By the first 
inethod the labor value would be doubled, making the 


cost $50. This would be a job requiring a great deal 
of lumber and very little work, and would probably be 
in the shop but a few hours, not more than a day. If 
one-third of the aggregate value of the lumber and the 
labor be added, however, the cost of the work would 
be #60. 


A Betterment of Conditions Imperative. 


The foregoing is sufficient to illustrate the somewhat 
unique conditions that prevail in Chicago millwork cir- 
cles and to emphasize the necessity of some action being 
taken to eliminate some of the annoyances of the busi- 
ness and the needless sacrifice of profits. In a broad 
Way, it requires a certain amount of lumber and a eer- 
tain amount of labor to produce any piece of millwork 
called for by plans and specifications. To the value of 
these two items of cost it is only necessary to add a fair 
allowance to cover the other elements of cost. ‘The 
operator will then have before him the net cost to him 
and can add whatever margin of profit he may desire. 
The desirability of any particular job must be deter- 
mined by existing conditions. The great trouble seems 
to be that the millmen do not know what work is costing 
them and many of them have stated frankly that they 
do not know how much money they are making each year, 
whether they are making any profit at all, until their 
annual inventories at the end of the year are made up, 
and this statement with their bank accounts contrasted 
with those of the preceding year. That is a poor way to 
do business. It is one which the mill workers of Chicago 
and other large cities in the United States must discard 
if they expect to continue active factors in the trade. An 
elaborate and expensive statement of cost accounting is 
not advocated. It is out of the question in all but a 
very few cases. What is advocated, however, is the 
application of a little more common sense and common 
ingenuity in handling this matter of costs. 

Chicago millmen are almost unanimously of the opinion 
that business conditions in this city are decidedly unsat- 
isfactory. There is a good demand for millwork and the 
Chicago factories are supplying a very considerable part 
of it. They come into competition with producers in all 
parts of the country, and it is a matter of record that 
only two of the many office buildings constructed in 
Chicago the last two years secured their trim from local 
producers. The Chicago fraternity is not murmuring 
about outside competition so much as it is dissatisfied 
with the apparent general lack of understanding and 
want of uniformity in estimating costs. All the Chicago 
mills are paying virtually the same price for lumber and 
certainly they all pay the same price for labor. These 
are the two big items of expense. With a proper under- 
standing of how to handle the third element, running 
expenses, it is believed that variation of 25 per cent in 
prices would soon become a thing of the past. 





IMPORTS OF FARM AND FOREST PRODUCTS IN 
1910. 


Statistics compiled by the Department of Agricul- 
ture at Washington, D. C., show that the United States 
imported farm and forest products to the value of 
$688,000,000 during the year ended June 30, 1910. 
This being an increase of $49,000,000 over the year im- 
mediately preceding. Exportations of the same class 
of products during the later period amounted to $891,- 
000,000. The total value of merchandise imported 
in 1910 was $1,557,000,000, an increase of $245,000,000 
over 1909 and an increase of $363,000,000 over 1908. 
Of the total imports in 1910 farm products comprised 
44.2 percent; in 1909, 48.7 percent and 1908, 45.2 
percent. The value of farm products imported in 1908 
was $78,000,000 more than the five year average from 
1906 to 1910. The percentage of imports of farm 
products for 1910 was 1.1 percent less than for the 
five years. Imports of forest products in 1910 ex- 
ceeded those of each previous year amounting to 
$179,000,000, an inerease of $55,000,000 over 1909 and 
of $81,000,000 over 1908. Nearly one half of the 
interest in imports of forest products in 1910 was due 
to imports of india rubber valued at $39,000,000. The 
total imports of farm products from the island pos- 
sessions of the United States and from Alaska, were 
valued at $88,000,000 in 1910 as compared with $71,- 
000,000 for 1909 and $73,000,000 for 1908. Ninety-two 
percent of the total shipments of farm products in 
1910 was made up of sugar principally from Hawaii 
and Porto Rico, and vegetable fibers, chiefly from 
Manila. Imports of sugar for 1910 were valued at 
$71,000,090, vegetable fibers $11,000,000, fruits $3,000,- 
000 and tobacco $1,000,000. During 1910 exports of 
farm products were the lowest of any fiscal year since 
1905 and the average yearly exports for the 5-year 
period of 1906 to 1910, were greater in value than any 
preceding 5-year period, amounting to $964,000,000, 
an increase of $90,000,000 over the average 5-year 
period immediately preceding. Shipments of domes- 
tic products to the noncontiguous possessions for 1910 
were lumber chiefly, most of which was shipped to 
Hawaii. 





SILO FACTORY WANTS CONSTRUCTION 
LUMBER. 

A newly organized silo manufacturing company, with 
headquarters in an Illinois city, is reported to be in the 
market for 2,500,000 feet of lumber. This concern is 
abouf to build a silo and tank factory. Particulars may 
be had on requést, 
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WESTERN RETAILERS’ NINTH ANNUAL. 


[Continued from page 60.] 
guarding the entrance to Puget Sound. For scenic 
splendor Seattle’s boulevard system surpasses anything 
else of the kind in the country. 


Ladies’ Theater Party. 


For Friday evening, while the men were attending 
the Hoo-Hoo concatenation and dinner, the ladies were 
given a theater party at the Moore theater, adjoining 
the New Washington Hotel, under the supervision of C. 
C. Bronson, of the local committee. About 100 ladies 
and their escorts enjoyed the ‘‘Chocolate Soldier,’’ re- 
turning to the hotel in time for an informal reception 
at the conclusion of the Hoo-Hoo dinner. 


The Excursion. 


With the Western association meeting ended Friday 
afternoon, and the Lumbermen’s Mutual Society con- 
cluding its deliberations at a short session Saturday fore- 
noon, the business meetings were over, and Saturday 
afternoon was devoted to a delightful excursion on 
Puget Sound. Visiting lumbermen and their ladies, ac- 
companied by local lumbermen and ladies to the number 
of nearly 400, boarded the chartered steamship Iroquois 
at the Colman wharf at 2:15 Saturday afternoon and 
crossed Puget Sound, a distance of 12 miles, in about an 
hour, landing at the United States navy yard at Brem- 
erton, Wash., where the crowd disembarked and viewed 
the dry dock with the cruiser Charleston on the ways, 
the immense new dry dock under construction, which will 
be the largest in the United States, and the second 
largest in the world, being exceeded in size only by one 
in Scotland; and then proceeded to the battleship Penn- 





W. M. STEPHENSON, ST. PAUL, MINN. ; 
Supreme Representative of Hoo-Hoo. 


sylvania, where an hour was spent in inspecting this 
great fighting engine of Uncle Sam. A delightful con- 
cert was given by the Pennsylvania’s band and the visit 
was thoroughly enjoyed by everyone, especially by those 
from the territory east of the mountains, who are not 
accustomed to seeing the things of the ocean and the 
navy. Although it was a beautiful afternoon, until the 
Iroquois pulled into the navy yard the clouds to the 
westward had obstructed the view of the Olympic Moun- 
tains; then they cleared away and the excursionists saw 
the magnificent snow covered Olympics, seemingly only 
a short distance away. It was a grand view, one that 
inspired all because of the immensity of these great 
works of Nature adjacent to the mighty works of man 
as exemplified in the fighting craft the Pennsylvania, 
Raleigh, New Orleans, the training ship Philadelphia, 
and the Charleston, and out in the stream at anchor 
rested the historic Oregon, whose successful trip from 
the Pacific around the Horn to the Atlantic at the be- 
ginning of the Spanish-American war alone and unaided 
attracted the attention of the civilized world. 

The excursion was under the supervision of R. B. 
Allen, chairman of the excursion committee, and its suc- 
cess is largely due to his careful attention to details. 
The Washington Hotel orchestra played on both the 
going and returning trips, and in the dining room, re- 
freshments, both liquid and solid, were served to the 
visitors. On the return those of a musical nature as- 
sembled about the orchestra in the ladies’ cabin amid- 
ships and, assisted by the charming voice of Mrs. 
Leonore Thomson, sang many of those old songs that 
are so dear to the heart of the American people, from 
‘‘Down on the Suanee River,’’ to ‘‘Dixie’’ and 
‘¢There’ll Be a Hot Time in the Old Town Tonight,’’ 
and when the boat landed at Seattle they were loath to 
leave the music and singing and wend their way to the 
hotels and homes for dinner. 


Saturday Evening at the Orpheum. 


Concluding the entertainment. provided by Chairman 
L. G. Horton’s local committee on entertainment . was 
a theater party at the Orpheum to all visiting lumber- 
men aid their ladies to the number of several hundred, 
where @ very enjoyable vaudeville program was wit- 
nessed. This concluded the ninth annual convention of 
the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association at Seattle. 


The Hoo-Hoo Concatenation. 


If any member of the order of Hoo-Hoo east of the 
Rocky Mountains has any doubt about the life of Hoo- 
Hoo on the North Pacific coast he should have been 
present at the Hoo-Hoo concatenation Friday afternoon 
and evening following the adjournment of the Western 
Retail Lumbermen’s Association convention in Seattle. 
The concatenation was held in the convention hall on the 
fourteenth floor of the Washington Hotel, beginning im- 
mediately following the adjournment of the convention 
at 5 o’clock in the afternoon. The concatenation was con- 
ducted by Vicegerent L. R. Fifer, of the eastern district 
of Washington, under the general supervision of W. M. 
Stephenson, St. Paul, representing the Supreme Nine of 
Hoo-Hoo. Local committees had been working for weeks 
devising ways and means for perfecting the arrange- 
ments for the affair and it surely was ‘‘some’’ conca- 
tenation. Jim Moorehead, of Lexington, Mo., said it 
reminded him of the way things were done down in the 
Southwest, and John W. Barry said it has been a long 
time since he had seen such lively Hoo-Hoo doings. A 
sort of ‘‘ring tailed snorter’’ poster announcement of 
the concatenation had been sent out by Vicegerent Fifer 
some days previous and there was a large gathering of 
the faithful. 

An innovation was a Hoo-Hoo parade of the candi- 
dates from the White-Henry Buildings, the lumbermen’s 
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headquarters, five blocks through the business part of 
Seattle at 5 o’clock in the afternoon to the New Wash- 
ington Hotel. The parade was led by a large hay rack 
right from the farm drawn by a span of horses and 
on the hay rack were a small brass band and several 
wooden cages in which were held captive several of the 
candidates. Following the strangely loaded vehicle were 
the rest of the 40 candidates attired in Hoo-Hoo robes, 
each. candidate attached to a chain, and alongside were 
a number of old Hoo-Hoo on guard. The band played 
lively airs and the public observed. 

Arriving at the Washington the victims were taken 
up the freight elevator to the fourteenth floor, where was 
held probably the highest concatenation, as far as the 
distance from the ground is concerned, that was ever 
held in Hoo-Hoo. The following were the officers: 

Snark, W. M. Stephenson; Senior Hoo-Hoo, F. D. Becker; 
Junior Hoo-Hoo, L. R. Fifer; Bojum, W. P. Lockwood; 


Scrivenoter, Fred A. England; Jabberwock, Cal Welbom; 
Custocatican, Ed. Heiser; Arcanoper, C. D. Moorhead; Gur- 


don, Tom Colon. 
Committee—Alexander Page, E. R. Fairbanks, D. Mellville, 


Harry Hayes. 

Much of the success of the concatenation was due to 
Ed Heiser, who had charge of the ‘‘stunts’’ and had 
perfected a choice assortment of them. The 40 kittens 
enjoyed it immensely no doubt, as did the spectators. 
Among the star initiates were Col. Henry ‘‘Shingle’’ 
Stine, president of the Pacific Coast Shippers’ Associa- 
tion and a prominent shingle wholesaler of Seattle; 
Frederick ‘‘Terrier’’ Statterford, in charge of the ex- 
port lumber department of the Lester W. David Co., 
Seattle; Walter ‘‘Hi-Gill’’ Metzenbaum, counsel for the 
Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association; John Edwin 
Matthews, purchasing agent of the Burlington railroad, 
at Seattle; and several. others who might be mentioned. 
The following were the 40 candidates: 


Calvin Milton Covell, St. Paul, Minn.; A. G. 

Everett Woodward Curtis, Kansas City, Mo.; John Deere Co. 

Edward “Jointed” McMaster, Seattle; J. A. McMaster Co. 

Ralph Cornelius Van Horn, Seattle; Lackawanna Line. 

Henry Augustus Canfield, Seattle; Hanford & de Veueve. 

wigs Sykes Watson, Seattle; Lumbermen’s Indemnity Ex- 
change. 


A. Noe. Ry. 


Frederick ‘‘Terrier’’ Statterford, Seattle; Lester W. David Co. 

John Edwin Mathews, Seattle; C., B. & Q. Ry 

Merton Everett , Thayer, Vale, Ore. ; ; Empire Lbr. Co, 

Henry ‘Shingle’ Stine, Seattle; Barnes & Mauk. 

Chas. A. Gustafson, North Yakima; Yakima Sash & Door Co. 

Fred D. Fobes, Maple Falls; Silver Lake Mfg. Co. 

Walter Higill Metzembaum, Seattle; P. C. S. A. 

Howard ‘Awful’ Dent, Seattle; Rainier L. & S&S. Co. 

Clyde Raymond Roy, Seattle; Roy & Roy. 

Jesse “Rounder” Brown, Woodinville; Machias Mill Co. 

Charles John Blake, Seattle; Lester W. David Co. 

Howard Lelsie McLaughlin, Everett; C., M. & P. S. 

Sherman L. Forbes, Seattle; R. C. Shingle Mfg. Assn. 

Harry ‘“‘Pancake’’ Kennedy, Seattle; Klipsum Lumber Co. 

Ethbert ‘‘Cocktail’’ Richmond, Seattle; C., M. & St. P. 

Roy ‘‘Hambone”’ Groger, Snohomish; March Mill Co. 

William B. Jameson, Portland, Ore. 

William ‘‘Pinochle’’ Sheehan, Seattle; O.-W. RB: BN. Co, 

Arthur ‘Erratic’? Campbell, Seattle; C., B. & Q. Ry., Gen’l 
Agent. 

Alfred Eveline Snyder, Seattle; Soo Line. 

Henry ‘Evergreen’ Jones, Tacoma; Fir Tree Lumber Co. 

Frank ‘‘Lazy’’ Norman, Seattle; Grand Trunk Ry. 

Thomas ‘‘Wildcat” Tresidder, Seattle; Alaska Lbr. Co. 

Charles Kimball Crane, Exeter, Cal.; Exeter Lumber Co. _ 

Forest ‘‘Dignity’’ Kimball, Seattle; Chicago Lbr. & Coal Co. 

Osborne ‘‘Middleweight’’ McIntosh, Seattle; Rock Island R. R. 

Robert L. Tucker, Beaverton, Ore.; retailer. 

George Henry Grotewohl, Athanum; Athanum Lbr. & Pro- 
duce Co. 


Hans Olie Cron, Seattle; Hans Cron. 


Harry ‘“Crab’’ Clampitt, Walla Walla; Crab Creek Lbr. Co. 
Henry ‘‘Handsome” Bittner, North Yakima; Cascade Lbr. Co. 
Lee ‘‘Peddler”’ Hill, Tacoma; Newbegin Lumber Co. 


Roland William Mesereau, Doty; Doty Lumber & Shingle Co. 
William ‘Beauty’? Royse, Sunnyside; North Coast Lbr. Co. 


*¢QOn the Roof.’’ 


This concatenation reversed the ordinary procedure in 
Hoo-Hoo land, for the reason that the concatenation 
was held on the fourteenth floor, or rather ‘‘on the 
roof,’’ and the ‘‘on the roof’’ was held in the Rath- 
skeller in the basement of the Washington Hotel imme- 
diately following, beginning at 8:30, when nearly 250 
Hoo-Hoo, and visiting lumbermen who were invited to 
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participate in the dinner, sat down to a repast that 
lasted for an hour and a half, during which the diners 
were entertained with vaudeville, including sleight of 
hand, legerdemain, singing, orchestral music, cartooning 
in which the features of a number of the ‘diners were 
reproduced; and were particularly entertained by a dele- 
gation of live wires from the Seattle Ad Club, who 
came in and sang some lively booster songs for Seattle 
and for the ‘‘Golden Potlatch,’’ Seattle’s carnival that 
will occur July 15 to 20 this year. ‘‘ Organized Opti- 
mism’’ is the slogan of the Seattle Ad Club. Here is 
one of the good live songs it sang to the banqueting 
lumbermen and Hoo-Hoo: 


The Golden Potlatch’s Coming. 
By JOSEPH BLETHEN, 


a. 
(Tune—John Brown's Body. 
The Golden Potlatch’s coming; we've already set the date— 
Our president is nailing up the banners on the gate— 
You’ aa 5 to do some hustling or your guest will find you 
a 
For the Pot-latch Nine-teen-twelve. 


CHoRUS—Go and get a Puget sound on, 
That’s the kind of noise to pound on— 
Go and get a Puget sound on, 
For the Pot-latch Nine-teen-twelve. 


II. 


The birdmen will be flying where the air is clear and cool, 
The Navy will be anchored here in Mr. Puget’s pool, 
The roses will be blooming, and there won’t be any school, 
For the Pot-latch Nine-teen-twelve. 
Go and get, etc. 


ai. 


The miners in Alaska far are talking next July, 
The farmers on a thousand hills have cocked their weather 


a 


i-z 


eye, 
e pretty el in all the towns are thinking with a sigh 
Of the Pot-latch Nine-teen-twelve. 
Go Be get, etc. 


IV. 

Old Portland has her roses, San Francisco has her fair, 
Spokane has got some apples and Los Angeles hot air, 
New Orleans has the Mardi Gras; but nothing can compare 

With the Pot-latch Nine-teen-twelve. 

Go and get, ete. 

The boosters were encored again and again, but for 

lack of breath were finally obliged to desist and the 
speech making of the evening began. 
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100-HOO BANQUET, HOTEL WASHINGTON, SEATTLE. 


Hoo-Hoo Wit and Wisdom. 


Vicegerent Fifer at the conclusion of the repast stated 
that the dinner was given by the Hoo-Hoo and lumber- 
men of Seattle to the Hoo-Hoo and visiting lumbermen. 
He then introduced Thomas J. Cloffey, of Seattle, one 
of the old time Hoo-Hoo of the Coast and former mem- 
ber of the Supreme Nine, as toastmaster. Mr. Cloffey 
then started the ‘‘fire-works’’ by a little talk on his 
own account. He then introduced W. M. Stephenson, 
of St. Paul, representative of the Supreme Nine, who 
thanked the Hoo-Hoo of the Coast for the reception 
given him, which he did not take as a personal matter 
but as given to the order itself. He then spoke of the 
Hoo-Hoo death fund, describing it for the benefit of 
the newer members, and saying it perpetuated Hoo-Hoo 
beyond the grave. He also told of the good done by 
the imminent distress fund in helping Hoo-Hoo in need 
of financial assistance. 

Hoo-Hoo, he declared, was peculiar in many ways. 
Though there are many organizations in the lumber 
trade Hoo-Hoo is the only one that brings all together, 
that each may find that the other is a good fellow. 

‘We have heard a good deal about Hoo-Hoo,’’ said 
he, ‘‘of late but Hoo-Hoo is all right, and it is going 
to continue all right.’’ 

The old Puget Sound war horse of Hoo-Hoo, 1. Clark 
Evans, then discoursed in good old Hoo-Hoo style, telling 
some of his good stories. ‘‘ We have just learned,’’ said 
he, ‘‘that we haven’t been running Hoo-Hoo right all 
these years and a bunch has resigned. But I guess we 
will get along all right anyway.’’ 

Harry J. Miller, past Snark of the Universe and Hoo- 
Hoo poet laureate, was given an ovation, when he was 
introduced. ‘‘The King is dead—long live the King! 
It looks to me tonight like a pretty lively corpse,’’ he 
declared at the outset, and then recited one of his poems 
and then another and still another, for his admiring 
Hoo-Hoo friends repeatedly encored him. 

Tom Shields, of Seattle, an old time favorite at 
Puget Sound conecatenations, entertained with several of 
his interesting stories. 

J. B. Moorehead, of Lexington, Mo., when called upon 
said the gathering reminded him of the Hoo-Hoo meet- 
ings at the Southwestern Lumbermer’s Association meet- 
ings in Kansas City. He then told some new stories 
from down in the Southwest. Roland H. Hartley, former 
mayor of Everett, Wash., who was mayor when it was 
a ‘‘wet’’ town, told the visitors something about the 
resources of the western country and deprecated the agi- 
tation of the demagog. 

Col. Cal Welbon, a veteran in a military as well as a 
Hoo-Hoo way, spoke briefly and entertainingly. 

L. R. Fifer, the Vicegerent, when introduced was 
warmly ‘applauded. He declared that the success for the 
big concatenation was due to the excellent work of all 
the faithful of the rank and file of Hoo-Hoo. It was not 
dead, and all it needed was a little enthusiasm, and that 
had been shown this evening. 

It was eleven o’clock when the ‘‘on the roof’’ was 
concluded, and as the diners retired from the banquet 
hall they sang the following song, which had been 
whipped into shape by Vicegerent Fifer, every word 
of which had a ‘‘meaning all its own’’: 

‘ THE SEATTLE SPIRIT. 
(Air—“Ta-ra-ra-Boom de-ay.” 
A few sore heads, as we've heard tell, 
Been. knocking on Hoo-Hoo just like—well. 
But we serve notice in this here town. 
They’ve gotta quit kicking old Hoo-Hoo aroun’. 
CHorus—They gotta quit kicking my dog aroun’— 
Makes no difference if he is a houn’, 
Every time I come to town 
The boys keep kicking my dog aroun’. 
As Hoo-Hoo we don’t stand for kicks, 
For Hoo-Hoo don’t play politics. 
We won't let anyone call us down— 
Fhey gotta quit kicking our dog aroun’. 


CHOoRUS—No matter what the knockers say, 
Old Hoo-Hoo’s here and bound to stay. 
Just put that in your old cob pipe— . 
When it comes to quitting we ain't that stripe. 


For, by the tail of the Great Black Cat, 
The Hoo-Hoo all know where they’re at; 
And, with this modest little boast, 
We'll all arise and sing this toast. 


CHorus—They gotta quit kicking my dog aroun’— 
Makes no difference if he is a houn’; 
Every time I come to town F 
The boys keep kicking my dog aroun’. 


A LUMBER WORKERS’ CLUB. 


Employees and Officers of Lumber Company in 
Scotia, Cal., Organize for Mutual Benefit. 


A rather unusual organization, in that it is located 
in a corporation-owned lumber town but still maintains 
an independent government, is the Scotia Club, at 
Scotia, Cal. The membership is composed of em- 
ployees and officers of the Pacific Lumber Co., to- 
gether with their wives and families. It is a social 
club governed exclusively by its members and run 
for the benefit of all. 

Believing that the Pacific Lumber Co. would wel- 
come and assist an effort which had in view the 
betterment of its employees’ environment, a consti- 
tution was drafted and the club formed in March, 
1911, with a membership of 44. The initiation fee 
was placed at $2, and monthly dues at 50 cents. 
Within less than a year the active membership has 
increased to 157, permitting the expenditure of nearly 
$1,100 in equipment and entertainment. The lumber 
corporation furnishes the rooms, light and periodicals, 
aside from which the club is self-supporting. 

In view of the small initiation fee and dues, it is 
decidedly surprising to learn that an inventory of the 
club furnishings and equipment would read somewhat 
as follows: One large and commodious reception room 
furnished with chairs, tables, settees, rockers, piano 
and phonograph, all furniture being of mission design; 
an officer’s room with large rolltop desk, stationery, 
ete.; a billiard room, with carom and pocket billiard 
tables, and the usual complement of furniture; two 
card rooms; a well equipped gymnasium, many of 
the fittings of which have been constructed by mem- 
bers; and a shower bath, with three sprays, hot and 
cold water. 

The club is always growing. The latest project is 
a library, plans for which are already under way 
with the hope of installing it in the near future. To 
supplement the educative functions of the library, 
will be given a series of lectures on leading topics 
incidental to a large and growing lumber plant, among 
which will be illustrated talks on shop practice, ma- 
chine construction, air brakes, engine driving, logging, 
sawing, comparative value of grades and other in- 
structive data. Competent leaders will furnish many 
themes for discussion, and every branch of the local 
industry will have its inning. 
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In the line of entertainment, the club offers a 
dance, dancing class, smoker, debate and ladies’ night 
on regular dates of each month. The ladies frequently 
attend and are among the club’s most zealous work- 
ers. Gambling and liquor are prohibited, and religion 
and politics are tabooed as topics of conversation; 
but talk on lumber in all its stages from the stump 
to the vessel is welcomed in any form. The injunc- 
tion against politics and religion seldom needs enforce- 
ment, for lumbermen, as one of the members ex- 
presses it, ‘‘are persistent cusses, and their conversa- 
tion and debates generally end in their talking shop.’’ 

To say that the club has been a success is putting 
it mildly. Whereas a year ago there was no strictly 
reputable semipublic place to congregate in Scotia, 
today the club rooms have become an active center of 
pleasure and interest. Members have come to know 
one another better than they could through any other 
medium, and a live and healthy esprit de corps has 
sprung up among them, with the result that the rest- 
less spirit often so pervasive in lumber towns has all 
but vanished. The willing spirit of all working to- 
gether for the common good has become the religion 
of the club, each member having developed the feel- 
ing that he is a part owner in the project and that it 
is ‘‘up to him’’ to make the club a success. 

The social and moral advantages of such an insti- 
tution are so manifest as to require no emphasis. But 
the elub has practical, economic, almost cash-in-hand 
values which deserve pointing out. The spirit of 
comradeship and enthusiasm engendered in the club 
is bound to operate among the members in their daily 
occupations and result in better work. The machine 
shop employee and the lumberjack have learned that 
they have interests in common; a bond of cooperation 
has grown up between the graders and sawyers which 
will undoubtedly result in the sawing of more and 
better lumber; each worker has learned that the 
‘other fellow’’ amounts to something and that they 
are all working together for a common object—the 
production of good lumber at the cheapest cost. The 
logger, the yardman, the mill hand, the railroad man 
meet in the club on the same social plane, become 
acquainted, agree on concerted action, drop their dif- 
ferences, and all pull together. Such a spirit is bound 
to produce a more efficient organization in its every 
root and branch, as the Pacific Lumber Co. doubtless 
has discovered. 





WOOD-USING INDUSTRIES OF MINNESOTA. 


A study of the wood-using industries of Minnesota is 
being carried on cooperatively by the Office of Wood 
Utilization of the United States Forest Service, and the 
State forester of Minnesota. This investigation will 
cover the operations of all the wood-consuming factories 
in the State, from each of which the following informa- 
tion will be secured: - 

Products manufactured. 

Field in which products are marketed. 

Kinds of wood used and particular uses to which put. 

The amount of wood used annually, its cost delivered at 
the factory, and its source, with particular reference to the 
amount produced in the State. 

Data on the utilization of factory waste and informa- 
tion on improved methods of manufacture will also be 
obtained. Special attention will be devoted to the use 
of inferior woods, as well as new uses for those now 
being largely used in manufacture. 

The complete report will be useful to buyers and 
sellers of wood both in and out of the State, and to the 
State forester in assisting him to fix upon a rational 
State forest policy. Owners of timber can form an in- 
telligent opinion as to where the best markets can be 
found for what they have to offer, and the manufacturer 
who is in the market for woods of certain kinds will 
have the means to determine whether he can buy near 
home or whether he must look beyond the State. Finally, 
a study of average prices paid by others will show 
whether or not he has been 
buying on an equal footing. 
A closer acquaintance between 
buyer and seller, with a bet- 
ter understanding of what 
one has to sell and the other 
wishes to buy, will be of 
mutual benefit. In determin- 
ing his State policy, the for- 
ester can learn what woods 
are in greatest demand and 
which offer the best financial 
returns, and can give encour- 
agement and preference to 
planting them. 
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SHORT CUT IMPROVEMENTS IN TIMBER CRUISING. 


For a quick job of timber estimating it is desirable to 
have a method of measuring the contents of trees in as 
direct a manner as possible. The scaler puts his scale 
rule on a log and reads at once the contents in board 
feet. The timber cruiser must first get the tree diameter, 
then the number of logs in the tree, or the height class. 
These he must set down on a tally form, and when he 
gets in at night must laboriously work out the results 
by volume tables. These volume tables show for each 
diameter and height class the contents in board feet of 
the tree. 

In order to reduce to a minimum this labor of work- 
ing up cruisers’ figures I devised and employed recently 
what may be called a volume stick, which is intended to 
be used with standing timber much as a scaler’s rule is 
used on saw logs. By holding the stick against a tree, 
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[By Epwarp A. Branirr, M. F., Medford, Ore.] 


course, gives only the roughest kind of results and is 
highly inaccurate. 

In cruising dense stands of fir, cedar and hemlock on 
the Pacific Coast, where the trees are too tall to deter- 
mine the number of logs in each, it is customary to divide 
the timber into several height classes. In such cases 
volume sticks may be employed with separate volumes for 
each height class. Herewith is given a handy form for 
tallying trees by the volume stick. Figures are given, 
worked out to a total. 

Tally Form for Field Work. 

During the greater part of a field season in which 
90,000 acres were cruised I used the tally here repro- 
duced. 
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SUGGESTED FORM FOR CRUISING WITH VOLUME STICK. 


a certain distance 
tree may be reac 


in a certain manner, with the eye at 
from the seale, the contents of the 
direct in board feet. 

The idea employed is the same as that of the Biltmore 
stick. The Biltmore stick takes the place of calipers; 
the volume stick eliminates the operation of putting down 
diameters and heights and then calculating the volume. 
The volume table is on the volume stick. 


The Volume Stick. 


This how it works: The stick made with six 
sides, or faces. On one side is printed the inch scale; 
on the others, the contents of trees of five to eight logs 
according to the volume table used. The cruiser holds 
the stick against the tree 414 feet from the ground and 
25 inches from his eye, which must be at the same level 
as the stick. The zero end of the stick should be in line 
between the eye and the left side of the tree. Turning 
the eye to the right, the cruiser notes where the line of 
sight between his eye and the tree crosses the rule. At 
this point the volume of the tree in board feet is read. 
Caution! In sighting on the rule, move the eyes, not the 
head. 

The stick is designed according to a mathematieal 
formula by which the diameter of the tree is accurately 
determined when the stick is used in the manner above 
described. The only change made by me was in substi- 
tuting volume figures (i. e., board feet) for diameter 
figures. 

The volumes that are used on the stick are given by 
some reliable volume table for the principal timber to be 
cruised. For example, I used the stick on the east slope 
of the Cascades in cruising a mixed forest of western 
yellow pine, white fir, Douglas fir, and sugar pine. The 
principal species was yellow pine, so I used a yellow pine 
volume table. All species were recorded by this one 
volume table. It was necessary for accuracy to apply.a 
factor to the other species that would reduce them to the 
proper figures. As the result of my calculations I found 
that by applying a reducing factor to a group of 
diameters I could express accurately the relations of the 
volume of any species to yellow pine. For example: My 
cruisers’ tally sheets show me 4,000 feet of white fir on 
an acre of diameters between 14 and 24 inches computed 
by the yellow pine volume table. J find by comparing 
mity white fir volume table with the yellow pine volume 
table,-for this group of diameters, that the fir table is 
about, 89/100 of the pine. So I multiply the 4,000 feet 
of fir on my cruisers’ sheet by the factor .89 and get 
'3,560 feet, the correct amount. The same _ principle 
jappties. to other species. 

‘PRe:reason why I apply separate factors to each group 
of diameters instead of using a single factor to express 
the relation of one volume table to another is that the 
diameter relations change. The ideal way would be to 
have a separate factor for each diameter and height class, 
but that would obviously he too complicated. On the 
other hand, one factor would be insufficiently accurate. 
So I tally my trees in four diameter classes, and use one 
factor for each class. 


is is 


Good Volume Tables Necessary. 

It i& necessary in using this system to have good 
volume tables, but this is equally necessary in all timber 
cruising, unless the contents of each log in a tree are 
separately calculated. 
table 


Many cruisers use only one volume 


in a mixed stand of several species. This, of 


The special features of the form are as follows: 

1—The sheet shows at a glance exactly what part of 
the section was covered. Since the sheets are changed 
every acre, the chart in the lower right hand corner 
places that acre at once. The description at the top 
shows between what stations the cruiser was working. 

2—The Wolume, @€cimally expressed, shows the contents 
of each tree as it is tallied, so that the calculations are 
much simplified. 


12, pe 
TH n.6 sec. 6 acre Iornom Station a ~ Nest tos. B= 


3—The reducing factor for each species of each 
diameter class is printed on the sheet. This factor is 
first used. Then the result is again multiplied by a 
factor for hidden defect. 


4—The sheet has a place for tallying small timber, 
such as poles; also a place for separately tallying clear 
logs. 


The compassman uses a separate form on which he 
puts his aneroid barometer readings, and all other data 
necessary for good topography. The compass and 
cruisers’ sheets are pinned together and turned in at the 
end of the day’s work. Together they give an excellent 
account of the forest, from which maps and figures in 
detail may be presented. 

There is no patent or copyright on either the volume 
stick or the tally forms, and any one who desires to use 
them may do so. 


PPD IID ID DD DDD DP 


USE OF WOOD FOR FACTORY FLOORS. 


Frederick A. Waldron, industrial engineer, contributes 
to Industrial Engineering some remarks on the use of 
wood for factory floors which are sufficiently interesting 
to reproduce in full below: 


The selection of design of a factory floor depends on the 
character of the product. Concrete, brick, wood, clay, as- 
phalt, granolithic, mosaic, tile, terrazo, and patented com- 
positions are all used successfully and economically. The 
concrete floor of equal parts of cement and sand is un- 
doubtedly cheaper in first cost; its wearing qualities and 
means of repairing are, however, questionable. A number 
of cases have come to our attention where the dust from 
concrete floors is objectionable and it has been necessary 
to use a paint to prevent it. It is also bad where oper- 
ators are required to stand in one position all day, and wood 
platforms are necessary. 

In my judgment, wood top floor of beech, birch or maple, 
laid on tar concrete having nailing strips bedded about six- 
teen inches apart, coating the wood with a good composition 
floor dressing, makes the best machine shop floor for build- 
ings of this character. The first cost is about double that 
of concrete and about the same as patented composition. 
It is more comfortable. capable of repairs, free from dust, 
and will allow more flexibility and more rapidity in reloca- 
tion of machinery. 

A much better job can be made by laying North Carolina 
pine sheating 14% inches thick diagonally, then tar concrete 
and on top of this %-inch beech, birch or maple with two 
thicknesses of resin size paper between. 

This adds about 6 cents a square foot to the cost. 

These floors should never be laid on cinder concrete for 
shop use as there is not the support between nailing strips, 
and as the cinder concrete is laid below the line a dead air 
space is formed and the element of stiffness is also lacking. 
More complete combustion takes eo in case of fire. In- 
flammable dust also sifts through cracks and accumulates 
in these spaces. 

In the choice of materials for top flooring, the following 
order should be observed: maple, beech, birch, edge grain 
yellow pine, although the last named would not last as long 
on floors where there is trucking as it would on stairways. 
Experiments have shown the edge grain yellow pine stair 
treads will outlast two maple, birch, or beech treads. 
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WASHINGTON NEWS. 


HARDWOOD RATES FROM SOUTHERN 
MICHIGAN TO PACIFIC COAST. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 20.—In opinion 1762, Miehi- 
gan Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association v. Trans- 
continental Freight Bureau et al., the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission says: 


Present rate of 85 cents per hundred pounds for the transpor- 
tation of hardwood lumber from certain points in southern 
Michigan to Pacific coast terminals and intermediate points 
found unreasonable, and maximum rate of 80 cents per 
hundred pounds prescribed for the future. 


It is ordered, That the above-named defendants, according 
as they participate in the traffic, be, and they are hereby, 
notified and required to cease and desist, on or before the 
first day of April, 1912, and for a period of not less than 
two years thereafter abstain, from exacting for the transpor- 
tation of hardwood lumber in carloads from those points in 
the State of Michigan to which the rate of 75 cents per 
hundred pounds does not already apply, lying on, south, and 
west of the line described in paragraph three hereof to San 
Francisco, Cal., and other Pacific coast terminal points, and 
intermediate points, any rate in excess of 80 cents per hun- 
dred pounds, which said rate in excess of 80 cents per hun- 
dred pounds the commission in its report finds to be 
unreasonable. 

It is further ordered, That said defendants, according as 
they participate in the traffic, be, and they are hereby, 
notified and required to establish and put in force, on or 
before the first day of April, 1912, and maintain in force 
thereafter during a period of not less than two years, and 
apply to the transportation of hardwood lumber in carloads 
from those points in the State of Michigan to which the 
rate of 75 cents per hundred pounds does not already apply, 
lying on, south, and west of the following line: 

Including points located cn a line beginning at Muskegon, 
Mich.; thence via Toledo, Saginaw & Muskegon Railway, 
through Sparta, Cedar Springs, and Greenville to Sheridan, 
Mich.; thence via Pere Marquette Railroad, north through 
Edmore, Alma, and St. Louis to Saginaw, Mich.; thence via 
Michigan Central Railroad north to West Bay City, Mich.; 
thence via Michigan Central Railroad south to Vassar, Mich.; 
thence via Pere Marquette Railroad to Port Huron, Mich.; 
thence via Grand Trunk Western Railway to Fort Gratiot, 
Micnh.; thence via Grand Trunk Railway to Detroit, Mich.; 
thence via Detroit & Toledo Shore Line Railroad to Toledo, 
Ohio; thence via Wheeling & Lake Erie Railroad through 
Oak Harbor to Fremont, Ohio; thence via Lake Erie & 
Western RailroaGd to Burgoon, Ohio; thence via Pennsylvania 


Company to Tiffin, Ohio; thence via the Sandusky division 
of Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis Railway 
through Carey, Forest, Kenton, Bellefontaine, Urbana to 


Springfield, Ohio; thence via Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago 
& St. Louis Railway through Xenia, Morrow, and Loveland 
to Cincinnati, Onio; thence via Louisville & Nashville Rail- 
road through Newport, Latonia, Paris, and Winchester to 
Richmond, Ky.; thence to Nicholasville, Ky.; thence via Cin- 
cinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific Railway to Danville, Ky.; 
thence via Burgin and Southern Railway through Harrods- 
burg and Shelbyville to Louisville, Ky.; thence via Louisville 
& Nashville Railroad to Elizabethtown, Ky.; thence via 
Illinois Central Railroad to Hodgensville, Ky., through Eliza- 
bethtown, Litchfield, and Princeton to Hopkinsville, Ky.; 
thence through Princeton, Paducah, and Fulton, Ky., Jack- 
son, Tenn., Corinth, Miss., and Haleyville, Ala., to Jasper, 
Ala.; thence via St. Louis & San Francisco Railroad to 
Adamsville, Ala.; thence via St. Louis & San Francisco 
Railroad through Jasper, Ala., to Tupelo, Miss.; thence via 
Mobile & Ohio Railroad to West Point, Miss.; thence via 
Southern Railway in Mississippi, to Columbus, Miss.; thence 
via Mobile & Ohio Railroad through Artesia and Meridian, 
Miss., to and ineluding Mobile, Ala.; to San Francisco, Cal., 
and other Pacific coast terminal points, and intermediate 
points, a rate not exceeding 80 cents per hundred pounds, 
which said rate the commission in its report finds to be 


reasonable. 
Rates on Cedar Poles. 


The commission has rendered an opinion in the case 
of the National Pole Co. v. Chicago, St. Paul, Minne- 
apolis & Omaha Railway et al. It rules: 


Rate on cedar poles from points in Wisconsin and Michigan 
to Texas points found to have been unreasonable to the 

. extent it exceeded the rate on lumber contemporaneously in 
effect from and to said points. 

It is ordered, That defendants Chicago, St. Paul, Minne- 
apolis & Omaha Railway Co.; Chicago & North Western Rail- 
way Co; The Chicago & Alton Railroad Co.; St. Louis, Iron 
Mountain & Southern Railway Co.; The Texas & Pacific Rail- 
way Co.; and International & Great Northern Railroad Co. 
be, and they are hereby, authorized and directed to pay, on 
or before the first day of April, 1912, unto the complainant, 
National Pole Co., the sum of $27, with interest thereon at 
the rate of 6 per cent per annum from the 30th day of 
September, 1907, as reparation for an unreasonable rate 
charged for the transportation of one carload of cedar poles 
from Itasca Dock, Wis., to Sandy Point, 'lex., which rate so 
charged has been found to have been unreasonable, as more 
fully and at large appears in and by said report of the 
commission. 

It is further ordered, That defendants Escanaba & Lake 
Superior Railroad Co.; Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Rail- 
way Co.; Missouri, Kansas & Texas Railway Co.; and the 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas Railway Co. of Texas be, and they 
are hereby, authorized and directed to pay, on or before the 
first day of April, 1912, unto the complainant, National Pole 
Co., the sum of $36.18, with interest thereon at the rate of 
6 per cent per annum from the 15th day of April, 1908, as 
reparation for an unreasonable rate charged for the trans- 
portation of one carload of cedar poles from Escanaba, Mich., 
to Gainesville, Tex., which rate so charged has been found by 
this commission to have been unreasonable, as more fully 
and at large appears in and by said report of the commission. 


Oak Lumber and Poplar. 


In deciding the McLean Lumber Co. case against the 
Louisville & Nashville Railroad Co. et al., by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission: 


It is ordered, That the above-named defendants be, and 
they are hereby, notified and required to cease and desist, on 
or before the first day of April, 1912, and for a period of 
two years thereafter to abstain, from charging, demanding, 
collecting, or receiving their present rates for the transporta- 
tion of oak lumber and poplar lumber in carloads from North 
Birmingham, Ala., via Cincinnati, Ohio, to Philadelphia, Pa., 
and to New Brunswick, N. J. 

It ‘is further ordered, That said defendants be, and they 
are hereby, notified and required to establish, on or before 
the first day of April, 1912, and for a period of two years 
thereafter to maintain, and apply to the transportation of 
oak lumber and poplar lumber in carloads from North Bir- 
mingham, Ala., via Cincinnati, Ohio, to Philadelphia, Pa., 
and to New Brunswick, N. J., rates which shall not exceed 
by more than 2 cents per hundred pounds the rates contem- 
poraneously charged by them for the transportation of 
yellow pine lumber in carloads from North Birmingham, Ala., 
= se ae Okio, to Philadelphia, Pa., and to New Bruns- 
wick, N. J. 

And it is further ordered, That said defendants be, and 
they are hereby, authorized and directed to pay unto com- 
plainant, McLean Lumber Co., on or before the first day of 
April, 1912, the sum of $80.76, with interest thereon at the 
rate of 6 per cent per annum from September 7, 1909, as 
reparation for unreasonable rates charged for the transporta- 
tion of certain carloads of oak and poplar lumber from North 
Birmingham, Ala., via Cincinnati, Ohio, to Philadelphia, Pa., 


and to New Brunswick, N. J., which rates so charged have 
been found by the commission to have been unreasonable, as 
more fully and at large appears in and by said report of the 
commission. 

Reparation Order. 


The following reparation order has been issued: 


McDonald Lumber Co. v. Marquette & Southeastern Rail- 
way Co. et al. The order was entered on February 5, 1912, 
and authorized a refund of $84.85 on account of an ovyer- 
charge on three carloads of lumber from Birch, Mich., to 
McKeesport, Pa. 





FRAUDS IN THE LUMBER AND COTTON TRADES. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 19.—Representatives of the 
American Bankers’ Association, shippers and con- 
signees appeared before the Senate Committee on 
Interstate Commerce in advocacy of the bill of lading 
bill, which imposes a civil liability upon railroads 
where its agents sign a bill of lading without having 
first received the goods. They included Prof. Willis- 
ton, of Harvard University, counsel for the American 
Bankers’ Association; Phelan Beale, of New York, 
for the German Cotton Exchange in Bremen; Mr. 
Wexler, of New Orleans, for the southern banks; 
General Counsel Peaton, of the American Bankers’ 
Association; Counsel James for the American Bank- 
ers’ Association; President Ingalls, of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Baltimore, and Mr. Hollister, of Mary- 
land. Former Senator Faulkner, of West Virginia, 
and Corcoran Thom, counsel for the railroads, op- 
posed the measure. 

Recent forgeries of bills of lading in the last few 
years, and more recently in the last few months for 
grain from Buffalo, Albany and Baltimore were men- 
tioned as illustrations for the need of the legislation. 
Mr. Ingalls spoke of the recent losses incurred by 
the banks in Baltimore by the failure of a firm which 
hit the banks hard. 

The advocates of the measure referred to a de- 
cision of the Supreme Court in 1886, which has been 
the law ever since, declaring that an agent of a rail- 
road had no authority to bind the railroad by issuing 
a bill of lading unless the goods had been received 
by the agent. The result was that in the anxiety to 
procure freight for the roads, the practice sprung up 
of facilitating shipments by delivering to shippers, 
as a matter of accommodation, bills of lading signed 
by the agent before the latter received the goods, he 
relying upon the promise of the shipper that within 
a week or so, when he could find the time and con- 
venience, he would deliver the goods designated in 
the bill of lading for shipment. The result of the 
practice has been that unscrupulous shippers would 
never deliver the goods to the railroad but take the 
bill of lading signed by the agent and attach it to a 
sight draft and sell the goods to some consignee in 
this country or abroad, who would purchase the goods 
by buying the bill of lading through paying the 
draft. When the shipper would get this money, if the 
goods, cotton and grain, had in the meantime depre- 
ciated in value, he would buy the goods and deliver 
them to the railroad and the consignee would receive 
or purchase them, thinking the delay in receipt had 
been occasioned by negligence of the railroad. 

It happened on many occasions the market would 
increase in value and the shipper would not have 
sufficient money to purchase the goods or deliver to 
the railroad for shipment to the consignee, so the 
latter was defrauded. The shipper would be of no 
financial responsibility and the railroad was not liable, 
even though its agents signed the bill of lading, be- 
cause of the court decision referred to. It was 
argued that by reason of such false bills of lading 
the innocent person was defrauded. It was pointed 
out that the matter affected the lumber industry, as it 
inspired lack of confidence among lumber people. It 
was stated that a number of people had been de- 
frauded through unscrupulous lumber dealers who 
were in collusion with a freight agent and would 
obtain a bill of lading for several carloads of lumber 
and sell it by means of a sight draft attached to the 
bill of lading. The purchaser of the lumber would 
find that the lading was valueless and he had parted 
with his money and could not recover from the 
railroad. 

Mr. Beale, for the Bremen cotton interests, called 
attention to the fact that frauds in the last few years 
in cotton aggregating $6,000,000 had been committed 
in the same way and that not only was the innocent 
purchaser prevented from recovering from anyone, 
but there was nobody who could be prosecuted for 
the fraud. Neither the agent nor the railroad could 
be prosecuted because the law prevented a recovery. 
He contended that fraudulent bill of lading practices 
destroyed the confidence of banks, purchasers and 
business men generally, and injured the business of 
honest and legitimate lumber and cotton men. He 
cited testimony given under oath in court to show 
that various railroads throughout the United States 
had approved and ratified these fraudulent practices 
on the part of their agents because they knew that 
they would not be liable, and in this way they ob- 
tained considerable business which they would other- 
wise have lost unless they acquiesced. He asked 
that Congress pass a law which would remedy the 
conditions and protect legitimate business men by 
giving them the right to sue the railroad where any 
of its agents were guilty of such practice. He pointed 
out that at present no prosecution for crime could be 
had, as by reason of the peculiar nature of the forgery 
no one’s name had been forged, forgery meaning the 
signing the name of another, thereby causing financial 
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First Step 
In Selling 


is to find the buyer. 


The quickest and surest 
way to find the buyer is to 
advertise what you have 
to sell. 


If you have something to 
sell the lumber trade, your 
first step is to tell them 
about it,—not once, not 
twice, but over and over 
again, every week, until 
they just naturally buy 
from you when they are in 
the market. 


You can tell more and 
sell more of the lumber 
trade—and a better class of 
the lumber trade—through 
the pages of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN than in any 
other way. 
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WE MAKE LOANS 
TIMBER LANDS 


In Amounts of 


$100,000 to $5,000,000 


During the past eight years we have loaned about Fifty Million 
Doliars ($50,000,000) to a group of the largest and most conservative 
Jumber concerns in the United States. 

We Are Now in the Market 
for several additional Loans and shall be glad to advise with you, if 
you are considering the advisability of a Loan. We have the cash— 
if you have the timber. 


We are the only large Financial House making 
an exclusive specialty of Loans for lambermen. 


CLARK L. POOLE & COMPANY, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


imber Bond Issues 


Purchased Outright. 





Proceeds can be used to enlarge 
plant, buy additional timber, 
refund indebtedness, etc. 


Bonds Payable Serially at Definite Periods 





Correspondence Invited 


Charles M. Smith & Company 


BANKERS 


First National Bank Building CHICAGO. 











WE WILL LOAN 


well grouped ani accessible virgin timber 
lands owned in fee in amounts of 


$200,000 to $5,000,000 


Successful lumbermen desiring to acquire 
additional tracts of timber, extend their 
mill capacity, or provide increased work- 
ing capital are invited to correspond with, 
or call upon us. 


A. B. Leach & Co. 


8 S. Dearborn Street, 
CHICAGO 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 


Timber Bonds 


Bought and Sold 


BOSTON 











































We are in the market at all times to 
purchase outright whole issues of 
$100,000 and upwards. We offer 
for sale Timber bonds in denominations 


of $500 and $1000 yielding 6 percent. 


Yard, Otis & Taylor 


INVESTMENT BANKERS 
CHICAGO , 











105 So. La Salle St., 











loss. It would not be larceny because the money 
would be obtained either abroad or in another State, 
and the man who got the money would be in a differ- 
ent State or country and thereby through legal tech- 
nicality, not having committed a crime, the innocent 
purchaser would be without remedy. He favored 
any of the bills which had been introdueed—by Sen- 
ator Clapp and Representative Stevens, similar in 
character, and by Representative Adamson and Sen- 
ator Pomerene—that would extend protection to the 
foreign purchasers of cotton, more particularly the 
German and English buyers. The committee seemed 
to be favorably inclined to the arguments, and indi- 
cations are that it will favorably report some legis- 
lation on the subject. 





CARLOAD RATES ON WINDOW GLASS. 


Washington, D. C., Feb. 20—In the case of the 
Massee & Felton Lumber Co., et al., v. Southern Rail- 
way Co., et al., the original brief of Wimbish & Ellis, 
solicitors for complainants is based on this statement: 


The question presented in this case involves the carload 
rates on window glass from the Buffalo-Pittsburgh territory 
to southern and southwestern destinations. To these points 
commodity rates are in effect, although as to some of them 
the rate is fifth class, governed by Southern Classification. 

The complainants are manufacturers of doors, sash and 
blinds, and appear as representative of that class of manu- 
facturers located in Southeastern Freight Association and 
Mississippi Valley Freight Association territories. 

The complaint is that these rates on window glass are 
unjust and unreasonable, both actually and relatively, having 
due regard to the cost and value of the service; and that 
the rate adjustment produces an unjust discrimination both 
as between localities and as between commodities; in viola- 
tion of sections 1 and 3 of the Act to Regulate Commerce. 

It is contended that under existing rates the southern 
manufacturers of glazed sash are unable to compete in their 
territory with manufacturers and dealers at Chicago and 
other western points. The relief prayed is that such rea- 
sonable reduction in the rates on window glass from the 
Pittsburgh district be made as will permit the play of com- 
petition in southern territory and thereby relieve the unjust 
discrimination. 


From a Railway Standpoint. 


Merrell P. Calloway, of counsel for defendants, South- 
ern Railway Co., et al., in connection with his brief, 
submits some figures and those comprised in appendix 
‘A’? are given herewith. The statement giving the 
merits of the controversy from the railway standpoint 
is as below: 


The question presented in this case, as seen by the de- 
fendants, is not one of the reasonableness of rates, but 
whether the manufacturers of glazed sash in the Chicago-St. 
Louis territory shall be completely barred from competing 
for business in the South against the southern manufacturers 
under the guise of a reduction of the carload rates on win- 
dow glass from the Pittsburgh territory to the southern 
manutacturing points. 

The complaint goes both to the reasonableness of the rates 
on window glass from Pittsburgh to the South and to dis- 
crimination against southern manufacturers in favor of the 
manufacturer at Chicago and other western points, but 
complainants ask that the rates on window glass from Pitts- 
burgh to the South be reduced to the level of the rates on 
glazed sash from Chicago to the same destinations. 

These complainants have been urging the southern carriers 
for several years to increase the rates into the South on 
glazed sash from Chicago and the West. Failing in that 
effort, the same result is sought herein by a reduction in the 
rates on the glass used in the manufacture. So, defendants 
view this case as one solely of alleged discrimination. 

Conceiving themselves vitally interested, and alleging that 
if the prayer of the complaint should be granted they would 
be irreparably injured, the General Sash & Door Association 
of Chicago, composed of manufacturers and distributers of 
white pine glazed sash, located: in the Chicago-St. Louis 
territory, together with a number of individual corporations, 
have intervened in this cause, and have appeared by counsel 
and introduced testimony in support of their contentions. 

It appearing that the question was one of rate adjust- 
ments brought about by competition of rival glazed sash 
manufacturing territories, rather than one of the reasonable- 
ness per se of the rate on glass from Pittsburgh, the Nash- 
ville, Chattanooga & St. Louis Railway, and the Louisville & 
Nashville Railroad Co., the two defendants most largely 
engaged in the sash traffic from the West to the South, have 
appeared not only to defend the reasonableness of the rates 
on window glass from Pittsburgh to the South, but to show 
that any further reduction in the glass rates, or increase in 
the sash rates, will force the Chicago, St. Louis and other 
Western manufacturers out of the Southern market, and 
deprive those carriers of that large and important traffic. 


Brief. 


The brief of the interveners of Chicago and St. Louis, 
through Frank T. Murray, counsel, is in part as follows: 


The interveners are manufacturers and distributers of 
white pine glazed sash, doors and building material, operat- 
ing in Chicago and St. Louis territory and competing with 
complainants for business in the territory affected by the 
complaint. 

Ten years or more ago the interveners and other white 
pine manufacturers of glazed sash furnished the principal 
requirements of the affected territory, and while this branch 
of the complainants has developed from almost nothing to 
a point where they consume in the manufacture of glazed 
sash over 360,000 boxes of window glass per annum, or 
about .five times as much as the interveners in the same 
territory, the business of the interveners instead of develop- 
ing proportionately with that of complainants, has remained 
almost stationary. 

The eause of this widely disproportionate development 
is principally due to the present freight adjustment, which 
enables the complainants in spite of their claim to the 
contrary, to market their product at lower prices than 
the interveners can meet in the same territory and make 
any profit. 

The principal point sought to be impressed by the com- 
plaint is the inability of the complainants to compete in 
the glazed sash industry in their own territory with the 
interveners and others similarly situated, on account of 
the fact that the commodity rates on window glass carload 
lots from Buffalo-Pittsburgh territory to destinations covered 
by the complaint are higher than the combined rates on glass 
from Pittsburgh to Chicago-St. Louis territory, and glazed 
sash from said territory to the same destinations. The 
entire theory of the complainants on this point and their 
illustrations in support of it, as outlined in the complaint 
and tabulated in exhibit “B”’ of the complaint, is mani- 
festly misleading and erroneous, and as we_ shall show, 
entirely unsupported by any evidence to sustain their con- 
tentions. 

The complainants enjoy an advantage of location in being 
near the source of the supply of the lumber that enters into 
the construction of their glazed sash, while the interveners 
are now compelled to ship their lumber from the Pacific coast 
and from sources of supply west of the Rocky Mountains. The 


Interveners’ 


interveners on the other hand enjoy the advantage of being 
located in Official Classification territory and several hun- 
dred miles nearer the Buffalo-Pittsburgh territory than most 
of the principal destinations affected by the complaint, and 
of having built up and developed a business,in the South 
long before the southern industries began to compete for it. 

The lumber constitutes a large part of the weight of the 
glazed sash in white pine about 40 per cent is lumber and 
60 per cent glass; in yellow pine about 55 per cent is lumber 
and 45 per cent glass, but the complaint proceeds on the 
theory that it costs nothing to bring the sash to the Chicago- 
St. Louis distributing points, and attempts seriously to 
submit as a basis for the reductions sought in the rates on 
glass from  Buffalo-Pittsburgh territory, a comparison of 
the commodity rate on glass from that territory to a given 
point in southern or southeastern territories, with the com- 
modity rate on glass from Buffalo-Pittsburgh territory to 
Chicago-St. Louis territory, plus the combination rate on 
glazed sash from the latter points to the same destinations. 

The interveners contend that the correct and only fair 
basis of comparison in this case in order to ascertain 
whether complainants’ claim of unjust discrimination is or 
is not without merit, is first to ascertain and then to com- 
pare, the combined freight costs in bringing the lumber and 
glass from the producing points to the manufacturing points, 
and marketing the finished product, the glazed sash, from 
the points of manufacture in Chicago-St. Louis territor 
on the one hand and in Southern and Southeastern terri- 
tories on the other. 

It is contended that the method employed by complainants 
in exhibit “B’” of their complaint is obviously misleading 
and erroneous and that the method employed in Barham’s 
Exhibit 9 in the record, and for convenience in reference 
attached hereto as appendix “A,” is just as obviously the 
correct method of comparison. 

Inasmuch as the Chicago and St. Louis manufacturers 
are already at a considerable disadvantage with the com- 
plainants under the present adjustment, and as they are now 
competing in complainants’ territory at prices that are 
admittedly close to cost, it is contended that any reduction 
in the carload rates on window glass from Buffalo-Pittsburgh 


_territory to the southern and southeastern destinations, with- 


out at least a corresponding reduction in the carload rates 
on glazed sash from Chicago-St. Louis territory to the same 
destinations, would absolutely drive the interveners and 
other manufacturers similarly situated from that market, and 
would instead of “permitting the play of competition,” 
entirely eliminate competition by the Chicago-St. Louis 
manufacturers in that territory, and would result in an 
absolute monopoly of the industry by the complainants. 

The interveners took no part at the hearing on that phase 
of the case which deals with the reasonableness of the rates, 
either actually or relatively, and as that involves questions 
of transportation and is covered by evidence introduced by 
defendants, it will more properly be left to them for discus- 
sion in their brief. While we shall have occasion to call 
attention to a few points bearing upon this question, it is 
our contention that the only real issue in this case is, 
whether or not the Chicago-St. Louis markets shall be per- 
mitted to compete longer with the southern markets in the 
affected territory. 





EXTENSION OF FOREIGN TRADE. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 20.—In connection with the 
growing desirability of an extension of our foreign trade 
it is of immediate interest to recall an address delivered 
in the fall by David Skinner, of the Department of 
Commerce and Labor. After calling attention to the 
varied character of assistance, the department is pre- 
pared to extend our solicitors for foreign business, such 
as publishing in English the customs tariffs of foreign 
countries, the loan of samples of articles wanted, the 
issue of the World’s directory with 125,000 names, and 
a monograph on ‘‘ Packing for Export.’’ 

Mr. Skinner in part said: 


We have departments in Washington ready and anxious 
to assist, but in spite of this the indifference and negligence 
on the part of American manufacturers permit the Euro- 
peans to wrest from the United States a very large per- 
centage of foreign trade. This indifference is due to a 
very great extent to periods of over-activity in our domestic 
trade, during which the manufacturer does not bother about 
foreign trade, but when a depression comes the foreign 
market is sought as a general rule, without any knowledge 
as to the facts or experience whatsoever. No argument is 
necessary to convince even the most casual observer that 
we could never succeed in properly developing a foreign 
market under such circumstances in competition with the 
Germans, English and French, who have for years made an 
exhaustive and systematic study of the world’s trade. 


In South America. 


To do business in South America, for instance, requires 
an intimate knowledge of the trade conditions in those 
countries, familiarity with the languages and customs of 
the people, an absolute understanding as to the class of 
products desired, and a definitely organized plan to be fol- 
lowed in working such markets. 

Catalogues should be printed in Spanish. They should 
be rather profusely illustrated and should always be trans- 
mitted with a polite and courteous letter, and all letters 
and correspondence should be in Spanish. Extreme care 
should be taken to make goods that will meet the require- 
ments of the markets in which they are to be sold. No 
attempt should be made to unload goods manufactured for 
domestic consumption, as such procedure oftentimes proves 
most harmful. 

Packing goods for export is an important factor in trade. 
For instance, it is a mistake to ship packages weighing 
anywhere from 500 pounds up to many parts of South 
America where the means of transportation is the llama, 
the carrying capacity of which is 100 pounds—and this 
divided into two parts, one to go on each side of the animal. 

We have received many reports from our consuls and 
commercial agents to the effect that preference is continually 
given to English and German goods of inferior quality be- 
cause the English and Germans will furnish the particular 
style of package desired while the American manufacturer, 
either through ignorance or a false notion of economy, de- 
clines to do so. 


Germany and England. 


Germany and England take especial care to see that their 
foreign purchasers are satisfied in every possible way. For 
instance, a foreign purchaser will place an order for goods 
to. be made up according to certain specifications and submit 
directions for packing, marking, etc. The Englishman and 
German will fill the order according to directions even 
though the order must be made special, the goods being of 
the class not ordinarily supplied by them. 

The Bureau of Manufactures can supply you with a great 
deal of information such as general trade conditions, tariff 
rates and regulations, suggestions for packing, lists of for- 
eign importers, lists of foreign newspapers and trade jour- 
nals which may be used for advertising purposes, and other 
information most helpful to those desiring to enter the ex- 
port field. All you have to do is to write us a letter and 
if we cannot furnish the information requested we can ad- 
vise you where to get it. b 

I desire to call your attention to the importance of watch- 
ing closely the pages of the Daily Consular and Trade Re- 
ports for announcements of the work and publications of 
the Bureau of Manufactures. The office of your association 
should be so equipped as to enable the secretary to advise 
members promptly in regard to those matters which would 
be of interest to them. ~ 
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Bills of Lading Legislation. 


Discussing proposed legislation on bills of lading used 
in interstate and foreign commerce, Francis B. James, 
the well known interstate commerce attorney, said: 


The Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce of 
the (United States Senate had before it for public discussion 
on February 16 and 17 the general subject of national 
legislation on bills of lading used in interstate and foreign 
commerce. Mr. Stevens, of the House, and Senator Clapp, 
of the Senate, introduced identical bills in each House on 
the subject of interstate commerce bills of lading while 
Senator Pomerene introduced in the Senate a comprehensive 
measure covering not only bills of lading, for use in inter- 
state, but also in foreign commerce. At the hearing referred 
to the bankers suggested an amendment to the _ Clapp- 
Stevens bills adding foreign commerce and_also adding one 
of the provisions contained in the Pomerene Bill. 

The chief difference between the Clapp-Stevens bills on 
the one hand and the Pomerene Bill on the other lies in 
the fact that the former bills are fragmentary and seek to 
accomplish their object under the form of estoppel while 
the latter bill of Senator Pomerene covers in a compre- 
hensive way bills of lading as instruments of national and 
international commerce, and in express terms call a straight 
bill nonnegotiable and an order bill negotiable, and clearly 
defines the rights, duties and obligations of all persons 
brought into privity with the bill of lading as an instrument 
of national and international commerce. 

It was conceded by all who participated in the discussion, 
that the Pomerene Bill was the better measure, but those 
who advocated the Clapp-Stevens bills seemed to do so on 
the ground of expediency. It would seem that if Congress 
intends to take up this subject seriously it ought not to 
report a measure upon the ground of expediency, but cover 
the subject once and for all in a manner comprehended by 
the Pomerene Bill, whose principles have already been in- 
dorsed by bankers, carriers, shippers and receivers of freight 
and not any particular group of shippers. 





Title to Indian Lands. 


The Forest Service has turned back to the Interior 
Department more than 2,500,000 acres of Indian for- 
est land in California, Arizona and New Mexico. 
Doubt as to the legality of an order of President 
Roosevelt affecting these lands caused the transfer. 
A dispute arose between the Forest Service and the 
Indian Bureau as to whether the profits from the 
timber sales on the Indian lands, which Mr. Roosevelt 
made part of the national forests, should go to the 
Indians or to the Forest Service. Attorney General 
Wickersham, to whom the question was referred, de- 
cided in favor of the Indians and suggested that the 
Roosevelt order was not proper. The timber on the 
lands is said to be worth between $15,000,000 and 
$25,000,000. 


Substitution of Tonnage at Transit Points. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has issued the 
following order relating to logs and lumber. 


Ordered, That the reopening of the said investigation be, 
and it is hereby, extended to include the manner and 
method in which the several common carriers subject to the 
provisions of the Act to Regulate Commerce conduct and 
manage their respective businesses in the handling of logs 
und lumber in all the respects to which the investigation of 
the handling of grain has been ordered, as hereinbefore set 
forth, It is further 

Ordered, That a hearing in this matter be held at the 
office of the Interstate Commerce Commission in the city of 
Washington, D. C., March 28, at 10 a. m.; and it is further 

Ordered, That a copy of this order be served upon each 
of the carriers subject to the Act to Regulate Commerce. 








Hearings Held. 


The following hearings were held February 19, 1912, 
before Special Examiner Vassault, of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, at Seattle, Wash.: 

Fullerton Lumber & Shingle Co. (Ltd.) v. Bellingham Bay 
& British Columbia_Railroad Co., et al. 

Alaska Lumber Co. v. Great. Northern Railw 


ay Co. 
West Coast Shingle Co. v. Chicago, St. Paul, ‘Ntinneapolis 
& Omaha Railway Co. 





' Wooden Barrel Rates. 


WasHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 19.—The following order 
was issued at the general session of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, recently held: 


_In the matter of application No. 5755 of the Seaboard Air 
Line Railway for relief from the provisions of the fourth 
section of the Act to Regulate Commerce on rates for wooden 
barrel material: : 

The application was made November 25, 1911, asking 
authority to establish rates on wooden barrel material, car- 
load lots, from Virginian cities to Charleston, S. C., at 14%4 
cents a hundred pounds, and to Beaufort, S. C., Port Royal, 
S. C.; Savannah, Ga.; Brunswick, Ga.; Darian, Ga.; Fer- 
nandina, Fla., and Jacksonville, Fla., at 17% cents a hun- 
dred pounds, without observing the provisions of the fourth 
section. The application is based on the desire of the peti- 
tioners to provide the same rates between the points above 
named: ‘The application was granted. 





The Board of General Appraisers at New York re- 
cently held certain machines used in stripping bark 
from logs as dutiable at 30 per cent ad valorem under 
paragraph 197 of the 1909 Tariff Act, as machine 
tools. The Treasury Department thinks they are 
dutiable at 45 per cent ad valorem under paragraph 
199 and has asked for a review of the case by the 
United States Customs Court of Appeals. 
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SUSPENSION OF WESTERN CLASSIFICATION. 


Recent action of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
in suspending from February 15 until Jure 14 Western 
Classification 51, combined with the fact that members 
of the Western Classification Committee will demand 
further investigation into the question of a difference 
in durability of the wood and fiber boxes, will probably 
result in some considerable delay before the wood box 
manufacturers and lumbermen win their fight for a 
difference in the freight rates, in favor of the former. 
Though the suspension action of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission was the principal reason why the 
Western Classification Committee did not take any action 
on the plea of complainants, composed of box manufac- 
turers and lumbermen, at its meeting at Galvez Hotel, 
Galveston, Tex., January 16, this committee will have to 


probe the matter further before recommending any 
action, according to R. C. Fyfe, its chairman. 

At the Galveston meeting W. B. Morgan, of the 
Anderson-Tulley company, of Memphis, Tenn., acted as 
spokesman for the box manufacturers and lumbermen, 
who are fighting for a difference in the freight rate, on 
account of thé greater durability of the wooden box. 
He cited at length reasons why the wood box had 
superior advantages in shipping, and for this reason 
should be favored with a lower freight rate. However, 
the arguments presented did not fully satisfy the West- 
ern Classification Committee, according to Chairman 
Fyfe, speaking of the meeting after his return to 
Chicago. 

‘This matter will have to undergo further investiga- 
tion,’’ he declared. ‘‘Just at present the railroads seem 
to be having as much trouble with wooden boxes, in 
some instances, as with the fiber ones. The cause of this 
is that some manufacturers and shippers use poor wooden 
boxes instead of good ones. When all manufacturers and 
shippers begin to use wood boxes of the better grade, 
then there will be a brighter chance of the wood hox 
being granted a favored freight rate.’’ 

As matters now stand, classification 50 is still in force 
and will remain so until June 14. The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission will have an open hearing in Wash- 
ington on April 15, when the question of further sus- 
pension from June 14 on Classification 51, or allowing 
the classification to go into effect on that date, will be 
considered. 

When the Western Classification Committee takes up 
the box question again it will consider the proposed 
change of not allowing liquids shipped in fiber packages. 

Chairman Morgan, of the delegation of box makers 
and lumbermen, who appeared before the Western Classi- 
fication Committee at Galveston in January,'presented a 
report this week at the convention of the National 
Association of Box Manufacturers at the Auditorium 
Hotel. This report covered fully what arguments were 
presented at the Galveston meeting, and reasons for the 
non-action of the Western Classification Committee on 
the matter. 


POISONOUS WOODS. 


Numerous Characteristics that Breed Disease—Some 
of Their Uses in Medicine. 





Everybody connected with wood-working knows that 
there is a series of woods which have more or less poison- 
ous qualities and for this reason can do more or less 
damage to those who handle, and especially to those who 
work them. 

It is easy to understand that in this connection one 
becomes wise only by experience, and more than one good 
workman has been laid up through illness contracted by 
contact with some sort of poisonous wood, without, how- 
ever, having the slightest idea of where the danger lay, 
or that one existed. But now, as a rule, every new 
sort of lumber which comes into the market or is offered 
for importation is tested chemically as to its consti- 
tuents, so that any dangerous property which it might 
possess would be likely to come to light. 

Several different kinds of substances, says a writer in 
Der Holzmarkt, are contained in one wood or another, 
which can be considered as dangerous. Sometimes they 
are the widely distributed alkaloid vegetable poisons, some- 
times acids, sometimes, again, essential oils, And finally, 
there are plants poisonous on account of a milky juice, 
which, for instance, is the case with the Zuphorbiociae, 
or ‘‘wolf’s milk’’ family, which is to be found all over 
the world. In central European latitudes none of this 
family is to be found large enough to come under the 
head of trees. There are, however, in the so-called temper- 
ate zones, many trees the wood of which is poisonous, 
Among these is the yew, Taxus baccata, the wood of 
which is very highly prized for its other qualities, but 
which on account of its comparative rarity does not 
come very prominently into view and use. The Juniper 
sabina, which does not grow in northern Europe, is a 
representative of the juniper class, the wood of which 
betrays by its strong and unpleasant odor its poisonous 
qualities. Despite these qualities, it is not infrequently 
used in the manufacture of lead pencils and other small 
articles. And finally we can recall the well known 
laburnum, the wood of which, by reason of its hardness 
and beauty, is used as a substitute for ebony; but which 
by reason of its poisonous qualities should be excluded 
from use. 

The diseases which can be caused by these woods are 
seldom severe in character, and generally manifest them- 
selves by headache, nausea and light derangement of the 
heart. But much more dangerous are the results of work- 
ing with several of the exotic woods, from Africa, Asia 
and Australia. This is especially the case with the 
various sorts of boxwood. Among the most poisonous 
varieties of wood may be considered the sandal, which 
receives so much praise, and is especially sought after on 
account of its perfume. Various kinds of rosewood, 
which exhale a special perfume, and especially the Indian 
variety from the Amyris balsamifero, despite their per- 
fume, are dangerous, and can cause severe illness in 
those working them. 

Many of these sorts of wood are used in medicine, 
exactly on account of the poisonous materials which 
they contain and yield; the healing art, as is well-known, 
making especial use of poisons to effect cures. Dr. 
Grossman, in an article on poisonous woods in the ‘‘ Jour- 
nal fiir Pharmazie und Chemie,’’ calls attention, also, 
to the cocobolo, the Maba tree of the Moluccas, the wood 
of the nutmeg tree, the socalled violet wood, and finally, 
the popular mahogany, which latter can occasion, in 
those working it, inflammation of the pulmonary organs. 
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We are prepared to make loans 
in amounts of $200,000 and 
upwards secured by first mort- 
gage on high grade accessible 
standing timber owned by estab- 
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Correspondence and personal interviews invited. 


Devitt, Tremble & Co. 


BANKERS 
First National Bank Building, 


CHICAGO. 
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This House Makes an Exclusive Specialty of 


Loans to Lumbermen 


Timber Lands 


Its management has for many years engaged 
in the timberland bond business, is thoroughly 
familiar with the needs of lumbermen. 
Companies desiring financial assistance will 
find it to their advantage to have council 
with us. 


Loans from $100,000.00 upwards. 


F. A. BREWER & CO. 


Timber Land Bonds 
f Com. Nat’l Bank Bldg., 





CHICAGO ‘7 








Fain Dies 
National Bank 


Clark and Monroe Sts. 


Capital, - $1,500,000 
Surplus & Profits, $400,000 
Deposits, - $17,000,000 


WM. A. TILDEN, President. 


NELSON N. LAMPERT, J. FLETCHER FARRELL, 
Vice-Pres. Vice-Pres. 


HENRY R. KENT, Cashier. 


GEORGE H. WILSON, CHARLES FERNALD, 
Assistant Cashier. Assistant Cashier. 


THOMAS E. NEWCOMER, Assistant Cashier. 
UNITED STATES DEPOSITARY. 
We solicit accounts of banks, corporations, firms and individuals 


and endeavor to give prompt and efficient service by per- 
. sonal and courteous attention to our customers. ‘ 














Successful 
Business Men 


owe their prosperity largely to the fact that they 
keep in close touch with every phase of their 
business. We make it part of our business 
to systematize book-keeping methods so as to 
save labor and time and place you in easy 
touch with the conditions of any department. 
We solicit correspondence and will be pleased to 
give any information desired about our service. 


The International Audit Co. 


413 Merchants Loan & Trust Building 
CHICAGO 
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| LOANS 
! TIMBER LANDS 


j For Long Periods of Time in 
= Amounts From $100,000 Up. 
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We have been in the lumber business for over 
thirty years. 

o We now control and operate a number of mills. 

We have been loaning money to Iumbermen 
for many years. 


nN These facts make us especially fitted to know 
the wants of Iumbermen, and to meet them, 


Lyon, Gary & Company 
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Makes a specialty o 


loaning money secured 
by mortgages on timber lands 








DETROIT TRUST COMPANY 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Capital, - 


Surplus and Undivided 
Profits over 


$1,000,000.00 
1,350,000.00 








Interviews 


solicited. 


Correspondence 
invited. 
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= 140 S. Dearborn St., CHICAGO ij 
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Canadian and American 


TIMBER BONDS 


We are in a position to make loans on high 
grade Canadian. or LInited States timber, secured 
by first mortgages. Proceeds can be used 
to enlarge operations, buy additional timber, 
refund indebtedness, etc. Bonds payable seri- 
ally at definite periods. 


Detailed reports of cruises of timber in any 
part of the world, made by cruisers of experi- 
ence. 

Correspondence Invited. 


LUMBERMEN’S TRUST CO., 


LIMITED. 
Metropolitan Building, VANCOUVER, B. C. 




































































GEORGE E. DUPEE, 


TIMBER ESTIMATOR 




















88 Broad Stree:t, - - BOSTON. 
































MOTOR TRUCKS IN THE BOX TRADE. 


[Address by E. P. Warner, before Annual Meeting of 
National Association of Box Manufacturers at 
Chicago, February 22.] 


One of the most important factors in modern commer- 
cialism is transportation, and the matter of local trans- 
portation is of great interest to the boxmaker, because he 
is a merchant as well as a manufacturer and is compelled 
to find his own market and deliver his product to the con- 
sumer direct. 

The sales manager of the Universal Packing Rox 
is called to the *phone to quote a price on 50 small boxes. 
Ascertaining that there are five feet of lumber to the box 
and applying his rule of charging $30 a thousand for the 
lumber made up in boxes, he quotes a price of 15 cents 
each, or $7.50 for the order. The cost of cartage is figured 
on $1 a thousand feet, which would amount to 25 cents, 
but if, as so often happens, a special trip or a long detour 
is necessary to deliver the goods, and as the cost of opera- 
tion and maintenance for a 2-horse team is 1 cent per 
minute for every minute of every working day, the profit 
on this order is liable to serious impairment or possible 
elimination. The idea I wish to convey, gentlemen, is the 
importance of inaugurating a system, either of horse de- 
livery or motor truck delivery, under which a charge may 
be made commensurate with the service rendered. 


Co. 


Motor Trucks on Short Hauls. 

There is a popular but mistaken impression that the 
motor truck can be used to advantage only on long hauls. 
It is true that in multi-delivery service, and in the con- 
gested districts of large cities where the speed and power 
of the machine can not be utilized, the motor truck will, 
under show little if any advantage 
over the horse-drawn vehicle; except that it is more de- 
pendable and has a high advertising value. But these con- 
ditions are beginning to change rapidly. Every motor 
truck that is purchased and put into service in our large 
cities not only replaces at least two wagons but increases 
the average speed of movement. 


present conditions, 


Service in Urban Traffic. 

In order to appreciate the difference between the horse 
vehicle and the motor truck, as applied to city traffic, let 
us mentally visualize the operation as conducted under 
either method. Thus far during the: current fiscal year 
there have been issued from the collector's office of the 


city of Chicago over 55,000 licenses for horse vehicles. 
These 55,000 teams with two and one-half tons to the 
load move a daily tonnage of 137,500 tons a distance of 10 
miles at a speed of three miles an hour, making an 
enormous total of 1,375,000-mile tons every day. To move 
this tonnage with motor trucks it would take 22,000 


machines with 2%-ton loads moving 25 miles per day at 
10 miles per hour. The difference is nearly 75 percent in 
favor of the motor truck. In other words, only one- 
quarter of the street space now occupied by teams would 
be needed to do the work with motor trucks. The sig- 
nificance of this statement is amazing. Stand at any 
street intersection in the loop district and note the 
tangled mass of traffic, and then imagine the freedom of 
movement that would be possible with three-fourths of 
the vehicles removed. 
Climatic and Humane Considerations. 

The extremes of temperatures as represented by 103 de- 
grees in the shade last July and 15 degrees below zero 
this last January have emphasized the superiority of the 
motor truck to climatic conditions. Last summer in this 
city an average of over 40 horses dropped dead every day 
during the hot and the suffering and injury to 
horses from the extreme cold.and slippery streets during 
the present intensely cold winter have been evident to 
every For humanitarian reasons alone the 
horse should be relegated to the farm, where he can be 
comfortable, contented and useful, and there is no 
economical basis for retaining him in city service. The 
cost of feed, equipment, hostler, veterinary, shoeing and 
sharpening; the loss of time on account of sickness and 
the loss from death or disability, make up a total that 
would surprise most team owners. 


spell, 


observer. 


Continuity of Service. 


A rolling stone gathers no moss, wherein it differs from 
a rolling motor truck. The more a motor truck rolls the 
more moss it gathers. (You know the kind of moss I 
mean—long and green.) 3ut, on the other hand, a well 
built motor truck has built right into it 150,000 miles of 
transportation and you can use it at the rate of 10 miles 
a day or 100 miles a day. It does not eat nor drink when 
it does not work. A motor truck can not be overworked. 
The more work it does the more profitable it is to the 
owner, but please be careful to make a distinction be- 
tween overworking and overloading. Overloading a motor 
truck is the worst possible practice. Load it up to its 
rated capacity with an occasional overload of 25 percent, 
which any good truck can stand, when necessary; and 
your truck will last 10 or 12 years with an occasional 
overhauling and replacement of minor parts. The Lauth- 
Juergens Motor Car Co., which I represent, built a 
machine in 1903 which has just finished its ninth year of 
service. This, so far as I know, is the record for dura- 
bility, but if we could build a truck nine years ago that 
would last up to the present time we can certainly build 
a machine now that will last for many years if properly 

















cared for. 


Maintenance Expense and Earning Capacity. 


A 1-ton motor truck can be maintained and operated 
for $1,800 a year and a 2- or 3-ton truck for $2,400 to 
$2,600 a year, or about $8 a day for 310 working days a 
year. This includes tires and all replacements and re- 
pairs, driver, oil, gasoline and insurance and vehicle tax, 
and a service of 60 miles a day. With this mileage it 
should earn $20 to $25 a day, as it does the work of two 
or three double teams. 

In considering the adaptability of the motor truck to 
the box business no fixed rule can be followed, and each 
case must be individually considered, but I believe that in 
most cases, with a small expense in improving loading 
and unloading facilities, the truck can be made a time 
and money saver. The present style of box rack so gen- 
erally used in Chicago is ugly, dangerous and incon- 
venient. These racks are 19 feet long, 8 feet 8 inches 
wide at the widest part and 7 feet high, the top of the 
load being about 10 feet above the street level. The 
cubical content of these racks is 750 cubic feet. A motor 
truck fitted with a platform 16 feet long with a 2-foot 
tail gate, 6 feet wide, and with stakes 8% feet high, will 
hold 918 cubic feet—a gain of 20 percent in load capacity 
and a reduction in width to the limit of safety. Such a 
truck can enter alleys or be driven in congested districts 
with perfect safety and will carry enormous loads either 
in bulk or weight, and is never top heavy, no matter how 
high the load is built up. 

lt would seem to me that a light truck could also be 
used by many manufacturers to great advantage, for 
emergency work and in the delivery of small lots and 
sample boxes. 


Time Economy and Adaptability. 


[It is a self-evident proposition that the quicker a truck 
can be loaded and unloaded the more time is left for its 
legitimate use as a carrier, and much mechanical in- 
genuity has been exercised in this direction. Cooperation 
of regular customers can often be secured in providing 
ample space for unloading. It seems to me that the roll- 
ing crate is especially adapted to the box business. This 
method demands the construction of a large number of 
crates or cages, mounted on rollers or casters, and a 
track of channel iron on the truck chassis. <A $-ton truck 
with loading space 18 feet long should have at least three 
of these crates full ‘size for a solid load for one destina- 
tion; one crate can be loading at factory, one unloading 
at destination and one in transit. A number of smaller 
crates 9x6 (two to the load), and a number of crates still 
smaller, 6x6 (three to the load), would permit a full load 
to be made up of two or three units, as the case may be. 
For example, a 38-crate load would be made up of three 
different lots, each crate being rolled off on to a receiv- 
ing platform at its proper destination, and unloaded by 
the customer at his convenience, the empty crates being 
picked up later and returned to the factory. 

I do not know of any manufacturer of wooden boxes 
who has used a motor truck, but I designed a 2-ton truck 
for H. Schultz & Co., of this city, one year ago, which has 
been in continuous use hauling paper boxes manufactured 
by this firm. These gentlemen are pleased and satisfied 
with the truck and regard it as a good investment. If 
paper boxes can be hauled advantageously with a motor 
truck (which is about the same thing as hauling atmos- 
phere),-I do not see why wooden boxes could not be 
hauled to greater advantage. 





GASOLINE-HYDRAULIC TRUCK. 


With all the progress that has been made in motor 
truck construction within the last few months, perhaps 
no more marked improvements have been made than 
those in the LaFrance gasoline-hydraulic make, which 
is now the only hydraulie truck on the market. This 
truck is built by the LaFrance Fire Engine Co., of 
Elmira, N. Y. It has no transmission, spur, differential 
or bevel gears of any kind; has no eluteh, no elutch 
pedal, no brake pedal, no service brake, nor any gear- 
changing lever. The maker of this truck has eliminated 
trouble sources to a minimum, and has produced a truck 
which gives all speeds, zero to maximum and reverse. 

Its hydraulic transmission makes of it an efficient, 
economical, reliable and ‘‘fool-proof’’ truck. It is just 
the kind of improved truck that the merchandising public 
has long awaited, and the LaFrance company, long re- 
nowned in this country for the high standard of fire- 
fighting apparatus turned out, can feel just as proud 
of the motor truck that it is now offering the business 
world. This car is operated under the Manly drive 
patents, employing a simple yet elastic and efficient 
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system of hydraulic transmission. It affords a change 
from the complicated change gears, differential gears, 
service brakes, clutches, jack shifts or electric motors. 
In place of the many foot levers to operate the change 
gear mechanism, there is substituted in this car just one 
lever, one foot brake to accelerate the engine, and one 
emergency brake which is required by law. 

While some other cars are so complicated of operation 
as to require drivers of the utmost experience and care- 
fulness, this car can be easily handled by drivers after a 
half hour of instruction. The simplicity of control 
iakes it unnecessary to employ an experienced chauffeur 
to operate the car. A man operating a hydraulic-driven 
truck does not have to be on the alert all the time to 
grab the right lever, push the right pedal, or to be ready 
for this or that quick action, in case of an emergency. 
The operator of the LaFrance truck has only one lever 
to watch, and his day’s work proves a joy instead of a 
nerve-racking task. 

The LaFrance truck has a gasoline engine which is 


not radically different from the engines in other trucks 
It is a 4-eylinder, 4-eyele engine (T-head cylinders cast 
in pairs); bore 514 inches, stroke 6 inches, with very 
large valves, crank shaft and bearings. It has water 
cooled pump circulation, and the magneto and carburet- 
tor are accepted standard makes. Outside of the motor, 
radiator, body, wheels, tires and emergency brake, all 
the mechanism of the ordinary truck is eliminated in the 
LaFrance, and a hydraulic system of power transmission 
is substituted. This consists of a hydraulic pump con- 
nected directly to the gasoline engine, and two hydraulic 
motors, cne forward of each rear wheel. This pump 
drives oil through the hydraulie motors, thus forcing 
them to turn; these motors being connected to the wheels 
by chains and sprockets. The change of speed is simply 
accomplished by the changing of the stroke of the pump. 
Though the Lak'rance is the only hydraulic-driven truck 
on the market, it has other superior advantages, and 
possesses all the elements of durability and strength 
that is found in any other truck. 
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SANITARY FUNDAMENTALS. 


Since the most important factor in efficient service is 
the health of those employed, it is scientific management 
to control environment by constructive measures; more 
specifically, to do everything possible for the promotion of 
the health, comfort and contentment of the force and to 
use means to ward off disease. 

In a camp the general features are sanitary conditions, 
including situation, water supply, sewerage and waste dis- 
posal; more particularly, with reference to the individual, 
food, medical care and sanitary discipline. 

The camp should be placed on high ground near an ade- 
quate and healthful water supply. The situation of san- 
itary conveniences is important that odors may not be car- 
ried by prevailing winds toward the sleeping quarters. 
Kitchen refuse and all other objectionable waste should be 
burned or buried, and at some distance from the water 
supply. There should be provision for bathing. Even in 
the mest primitive camps a tent, or hut, should be set 
aside as a bath room. This is practicable and necessary, 
even if the daily bath is only a rubbing with a wet towel. 

Plain food, well cooked, is generally provided, but variety 
is lacking. It is a mistake to confine the diet almost en- 
tirely to meat and bread. 

Perhaps the two -most difficult features of management 
are medical preventive measures and sanitary police super- 
vision. Recklessness and ignorance on the part of the ma- 
jority make both obnoxious, yet both are necessary for the 
inauguration and maintenance of hygienic conditions. 
Stringent rules should be enforced relative to the use of 
sanitary conveniences for the protection of all, and as 
far as possible the men should be taught the dangers of 
excess in eating and drinking and the more imminent dan- 
ger of all classes of communicable diseases. A man with 
tact and some knowledge of these things should be known 
as a sanitary police officer and should be given a definite, 
if limited, authority over the men in these matters. These 
measures should obtain in both temporary and permanent 
camps. 

The Drinking of Iced Water. 

In reply to the question, “Is it healthful for men who 
work in the woods to drink icewater?’ it is asserted by 
many medical authorities that the drinking of icewater 
is very injurious. A minority contends that in moderate 
quantities, particularly between meals, it is not harmful. 
Dr. Seneca Egbert, professor of hygiene and dean of the 
Medico-Chirurgical College of Philadelphia, says: 

“The inadvisability of using icewater freely as a beverage 
should be mentioned as a habit most certain to cause much 
harm to the digestive apparatus and to give origin not 
only to intractable dispepsia, but to troubles more serious. 
It used at all, icewater should be taken slowly and in 
small quantities and as little as possible at meal times.” 

From more recent writers on diet and hygiene, we take 
the following: ‘Icewater will stimulate a more rapid and 
a greater secretion of gastric juice, but lessens motility of 
the stomach. Iced water in excess is injurious and should 
not be taken when one is overheated.” 

“To flood the empty stomach with icewater is not wise, 
for in real excess it may delay digestion a little.” 

On the other hand, from the time of Alexander the Great 
history is full of stories relating to the use of ice and snow. 
The prejudice against the use of ice seems to be the ex- 
clusive property of the minority, for now, as in the days 
ot Nero, the majority adhere to the custom of the use of 
iced water and frozen delicacies. 

Personally, I think the immoderate use of icewater at 
meals, and among working men excessive drinking of iced 
water, which begets a constant thirst, are injurious. 

Ice made from impure water may contain bacteria, which 
will contaminate water otherwise pure. 

Dr. OSCAR DOWLING. 





ASSOCIATION A FACTOR FOR BETTERMENT. 


SILSBEE, TEX., Feb. 19.—Editors AMERtCAN LUMBER- 
MAN: The Southern Logging Superintendents’ Associa- 
tion, with the proper steam behind it and the support 
from the lumber companies, will be one of the most use- 
ful connected with the logging and manufacturing of 
lumber. It is composed of high-class, intelligent men 
who are interested in their work, and who desire to bet- 
ter themselves in their business and obtain results for 
their employers. 

I have not been able to give any time to aid in accom- 
plishing this, but I hope that -you and others who are 
interested will not miss an opportunity to bring to the 
attention of mill owners the fact that great good can 
be accomplished by this association if the owners of mills 


and timber will show interest and give it their 


support. 


some 


ha 
oS 


C. P. Myer, Manager Mills and Logging, 
Kirby Lumber Co. 





PACIFIC COAST LOGGING CHUTE. 


One of the most unique pictures of logging on the 
Pacific coast is reproduced herewith. This shows the 
slide or chute by means of which logs are brought 
from a quarter to one and a half miles to the pond 
or lake where they are stored. It also gives a good 





UNIQUE VIEW OF WESTERN LOGGING ROAD. 


view of the logging railroad put in and which is used 
to carry the timber from the Jake to the mill pond. 
By comparing the hight of the locomotive with 
the diameter of the logs the comparative size of the 
latter at once will become apparent. 
SPP III II II 


STATE REGULATION OF INSURANCE COM- 
PANIES. 


An argument in favor of establishing a fire insurance 
regulative board in the State of Illinois, written by 
George H. Holt and presented by him before the Illinois 
Insurance Legislative Committee sitting at Chicago Jan- 
uary 25 to 31, 1912, has been published by the Policy 
Holders’ Union, of Chicago, as No. 851 in its series of 
fire insurance monographs. It is a booklet comprising 
30 pages of facts and statistics regarding the fire insur- 
ance problem in Illinois and other States, together with 
a spirited argument on the part of Mr. Holt. It is his 
opinion that the fire insurance companies are not being 
managed in the best interests of the people, that great 
profits are accruing under the present system without 
any corresponding service to the policy holders. The 
system will not be reformed until the State takes the 
situation in hand and regulates it by legislation. Several 
States, notably New York, have already done this with 
profitable results, and Mr. Holt urges that Illinois follow 
their example. 
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| The Increasing Demand for 


MUTUAL INSURANCE 


BY THE LUMBER TRADE, IS EVI- 


4 DENCE OF POPULAR FAVOR. 
SSS 











LUMBER MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
of Boston, Mass. 

PENN. LUMBERMENS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE CO. 

of Philadelphia, Pa. 
LUMBERMENS MUTUAL INSURANCE CO. 
of Mansfield, Ohio. 
INDIANA LUMBERMENS MUTUAL INSURANCE CO. 

of Indianapolis, Ind. 

. CENTRAL MANUFACTURERS MUTUAL INSURANCE CO. 
Be of Van Wert, Ohio. 
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PINE LOGS OR LUMBER FOR SALE. 


We own and offer for sale on the Maganetawan River, about 
thirty miles from Georgian Bay, in the Township of McKenzie, and 
near Deer Lake Station on the C. & N.O. Ry., twenty-three Miles 
north of Parry Sound, approximately seven and a half million feet 
of pine logs, Government Scale. 

Ready for early delivery. Logs can be driven to Byng Inlet in 
about three weeks’ time after drive starts. 

Will sell logs at a price delivered Byng Inlet, in one or more lots, 
or, 

Will sell the product at mill on Georgian Bay; or, will guarantee 
cost of sawing and towing. 

The stock is of superior quality. 





75% of Scale 12” diameter and over. 
85% of Scale 10” diameter and over. 
95% White Pine, balance mainly Red Pine. 
80% 16’ lengths. 
Buyers will be shown the logs by Mr. R. G. Flanders, Manager, 


who may be reached by letter to Whitestone, Ontario: or by tele- 
phone from Parry Sound from the C. & N. O. Ry. Station. 
Three days will be ample time to make inspection and return to 


Parry Sound. 


Farther particulars given to prospective buyers. 


HOLT TIMBER COMPANY, LIMITED, 


926 Manhattan Building, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 
Or, Whitestone, Ontario, Canada. 














In the lumber business is based to a large ex- 


tent on the proper giving of Credit. Our 


Red Book Service 


serves the lumber field with reliable reports on 
the lumber and woodworking trade. Full par- 
ticulars regarding this service will gladly be 
sent upon request. 


‘Lumbermen’s Credit Association 


20 W. Jackson Blvd., ESTABLISHED 1 Madison Ave, 
CHICAGO. 1876. NEW YORK CITY. 











In your search for the most 

practical course in Forestry 

and Logging for your boy 
WRITE 


WYMAN’S SCHOOL OF THE WOODS, 


MUNISING, MICHIGAN. 























NATIONAL LUMBER & CREOSOTING COMPANY 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers ofall kinds of 
SOUTHERN LUMBER Ties, Bridge Timbers 
Piling and Poles. 
Equipped for Treatment of Lumber with Various Processes. 
Mills at Galbraith, La., General Office, 
Mansfield, La., Natchitoches, La, TEXARKANA, ARK. 











W. P. KETCHAM 


514 Stock Exchange, 
CHICAGO, - ILL. 


INVESTMENTS 


British Columbia 
| A Specialty 


TIMBER 














you should use the Lumber- 
TO MAKE MONEY man’s Actuary for figuring 
the amount of lumber in any number of pieces and fer figuring the 
cost of any number of feet at any given price. Absolutely corres: 
Seué for (ituserated booklet, AMERICAN LUMBEBRMA™ Giivege 











MECHANICAL. 


A COMBINATION WOOD-WORKING MACHINE. 


A universal wood-working machine which its maker 
claims to be constructed on entirely different lines from 
other combination machines, is the No. 51 Crescent 
Universal Wood Worker, manufactured by the Crescent 
Machine Co., of Leetonia, Ohio. The manufacturer 
contends that this machine should not be classed as 
a combination, if a single machine adaptable to differ- 
ent uses is meant thereby; it is, rather, a combination 
of machines each independent of the other, arranged 
compactly and self-contained, so that all are driven by 
one main belt from the line shaft. The combination 
comprises five units, namely, a band saw, a jointer, 
a shaper, a saw table, and a borer, each unit pos- 
sessing all the conveniences and refinements of an indi- 
vidual machine, and permitting the use of the various 
attachments ordinarily employed with such machines. 

Each of the machines is arranged to give a natural 
and easy position to the operator, and the work is 
handled as conveniently as with the usual separate 
machines. It is not necessary to run more than one 
machine when only one is in use; but four persons may 
use different units at the same time without inter- 
ference. Each unit is started and stopped independ- 
ently with its own lever, and the removal or shifting 
of belts is unnecessary. Each part is constructed sub- 
stantially, with large bearings and sufficient driving 
capacity to do the work quickly and efficiently. 

Additional advantages and utilities are claimed by 
the maker of this machine in a completely descriptive 
catalog, which may be secured on request by those 
interested. 














A NEW CROSS-CUT SAW SET. 


A tool of new design for setting cross-cut saws has 
been placed upon the market recently by E. C. Atkins & 
Co. (Inc.), of Indianapolis, Ind. It is identified as the 
Atkins AAA No. 4, and offers special advantages as fol- 
lows: The set is effected by a pistol grip and may be 
regulated easily by moving a slide at the top; the ham- 
mer blow, reaching the tooth through the plunger, pre- 


THE ATKINS NOU. 4 CROSS-CUL SAW SET. 


vents any chance of breaking the teeth; reliable uni- 
formity is assured, as well as maximum speed. An in- 
dication of the operation is given in the accompanying 
illustration. The tool is made of firm, crucible steel, 
handsomely finished, and will form a valuable addition 
to the Silver Steel Saw line. 





A NEW GANG EDGER FOR PORTABLE MILLS. 


A 30-inch gang edger machine designed particularly 
for use in portable and small stationary mills has re- 
cently been added to the well known ‘‘ Tower’? line of 
gang edgers manufactured by the Gordon Hollow Blast 
Grate Co., of Greenville, Mich. The machine has a cut- 
ting capacity of 5,000 to 20,000 feet in 10 hours, run- 
ning on 15 horsepower and up. Of sound and careful 
construction throughout, it offers many distinct advan- 
tages. 

One feature which the maker considers worthy of 
special emphasis is involved in the action of the press 
rolls, which swing away from the operator, thereby giv- 
ing them a self-raising action when the lumber is fed 
in, and causing them to force the lumber down on the 
toothed and driven feed rolls in case the saws tend to 
kick the lumber back, the downward pressure increasing 
in proportion to the back pressure. 

Each of the shifter sleeves—a most important part 
of such a machine—has a bearing of 8 inches on the 
shaft on which it slides, making it impossible for the 
sleeves to bind. The shifter forks engage the saw collars 
instead of the rim of the saws, thus taking advantage 
of the fact that the nearer the power is applied to the 
center of the saw, the easier it is to move it, and the less 








FOUR VIEWS TAKEN 







liability to cramp. The levers that shift the saws are of 
steel. 

The construction of the edger is such that the saws 
may be removed easily and quickly. The indexes are ad- 
justable, adapting the machine for cutting scant, exact 
or plump, as may be preferred. Every piece in the entire 
machine is made to template, and similar parts are exact 
duplicates, hence interchangeable. Repairs are further 
facilitated by the fact that each casting bears a raised 
letter and number for identification. 

Full particulars may be obtained from the manufac- 
turer. 





WOOD BLOCK PAVING 


CREOSOTED BLOCKS FAVORED IN 
STUTTGART, ARK. 


Litre Rock, Ark., Jan. 30.—Stuttgart is working 
for a paving district, to include the entire business sec- 
tion ot the city. Creosoted blocks are favored. SB. 
Reinsch, one of the largest property holders of that 
city, is openly in favor of creosoted blocks, as they have 
proven satisfactory in Little Rock and other points in 
the State. : 














A NEW CREOSOTING PLANT. 


Tacoma, WAsH., Feb. 19.—Hermann von Schrenck, 
of Schrenck, Kammerer & Co., St. Louis, ranking among 
lumbermen as the leading national authority on wood 
preserving, arrived in Tacoma last Saturday to advise 
as consulting engineer in the work of installing the 
ereosoting plant being put in by the St. Paul & Tacoma 
Lumber Co. Mr. von Schrenck is an enthusiast in behalf 
of wood paving and asserts that it is merely a question 
of time when the worth of wooden pavements will be 
realized. The St. Paul company’s first contract will be 
for creosoted paving blocks for paving the new steel 
bridge being built across the city channel. The bridge 
will cost about $500,000 and the city commissioners will 
have it paved with preserved blocks. 





CREOSOTED BLOCK FOR HOUSTON’S STREETS. 


Houston, TEx., Feb. 20.—Houston, in popular election 
last week, adopted the front foot paving plan by a sub- 
stantial majority. Already petitions are being circulated 
for the paving of streets. It is expected that creoscted 
pine blocks will be used largely in the work. Houston 
1as about 400 miles of unpaved streets and the campaign 
£ paving will attain immense proportions. 








THE ENGINEERING DIRECTORY. 


The Engineering Directory for 1912, according to its 
publishers, a complete directory of the plumbing, heating, 
lighting, power plant and mill supply industries in the 
United States, has been issued by the Crawford Publish- 
ing Co., 537 South Dearborn Street, Chicago. -It is a 
leather bound volume of 1,496 pages, with lists of job- 
bers and dealers in supplies and machinery, a directory 
of leading architects, names of purchasing agents of 
principal railroads, a cross index to manufactured ar- 
ticles, and much other valuable information. This is 
the nineteenth year of publication. The price is $5. 





PRESQUE ISLE RIVER ALLUREMENTS. 


PRESQUE ISLE, MicH., Feb. 7—For those who enjoy 
the real pleasures of the woods and stream there can be 
no more beautiful and restful place than on the banks 
of Presque Isle River and following the trails into 
the woods along its banks. 

The Aley Lumber Co. has its camps at Camp Francis, 
and the spot is both picturesque and healthful. During 
the hunting season I spent several days with Mr. Aley 
at camp. The timber is grand, and some of the trees 
seem almost to pierce the blue sky. As we walked along 
the logging roads, with the immense piles of posts and 
ties piled on each side, the only sounds to break the 
stillness were the steady blows of the woodman’s ax and 
the falling trees. 

When tired of traveling the logging roads you follow 
some trail that leads to the river or into the thick woods. 
How appealing is the pretty partridge as it hides in the 
leaves or on a branch of the hawthorne bush trying to 
escape the eye of the sportsman! Now a beautiful deer 
leaps from its hiding place, stands and sniffs the air, 
stamps its feet, and in a moment has plunged into the 
river. The Presque Isle River has many sharp turns, and 
every one of its bends holds some new surprise. For 
an ideal summer home [ could not think of a more 
beautiful spot than on the banks of the Presque Isle 
River. Mrs. A. F. Autrey, Escanaba, Mich. 





NEAR CAMPS OF THE ALEY LUMBER CO. ON PRESQUE ISLE RIVER, MICH. 
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FROM THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST 








PUGET SOUND NOTES. 


SEATTLE, WASH., Feb. 19.—A shipment of unusual 
interest leaving the Sound last week was one from the 
Tacoma Mill Co., Tacoma, consisting of 30 large timbers, 
each 70 feet in length, 36 inches square and weighing 12 
tons. They are being sent by the Government to Panama, 
for use in anchoring or holding in place the dredgers 
used by the government engineers in widening and deep- 
ening the Pacifie entrance to the Canal. The timbers 
were shipped on the Norwegian steamship Cuzco. Besides 
other merchandise and the timbers aboard the vessel, 
there will be 1,000,000 feet of lumber taken aboard at 
the Schwager & Nettleton mill, Seattle. 

A visitor in Seattle last week was Charles Porter, 
treasurer of the Haskell-Barker Car Co., Michigan City, 
Ind. The Haskell-Barker Car Co. is one of the large car 
building companies of the country, and about two montlis 
ago bought a quantity of fir lumber from the Coast. 
Mr. Porter is now in the Northwest hustling up ship- 
ments of the lumber. 

When the Waite Mill & Timber Co. recently took over 


.the mill holdings of the Sobey Manufacturing Co., a 


large item in the transfer was 250,000,000 feet of fir and 
cedar timber located near Granite Falls. It is said that 
this is one of the finest tracts of timber in the state. 
The Granite Falls mill, which will hereafter be operated 
by the Waite Mill & Timber Co., has a capacity of 
100,000 feet of lumber and 400,000 shingles daily. It 
will be in charge of N. P. Henderson, while E. L. 
Conner, secretary of the company, will hereafter have 
general supervision of the western affairs of the com- 
pany, with headquarters at Seattle. The Ballard shingle 
mill which was included in the transfer to the Waite 
Mill & Timber Co. has been resold to James Sobey, who 
will operate it under his own name. Mr. Sobey is taking 
out the double block machine, and installing five new 
uprights, and will have a seven upright mill. 

There have been no new developments in the charter 
situation during the last week, although rates are very 
firm, and vessels hard to secure at any price. Recent 
fixtures are schooner E. K. Wood, Puget Sound to 
Hawaiian Islands, $6.75 (option on San Pedro, $5.25) ; 
barkentine Benicia, Grays Harbor to Guaymas, $7.50; 
barkentine Amaranth, Puget Sound or Columbia River to 
Valparaiso, f. 0. b., 52s 6d; barkentine John C. Meyer, 
Grays Harbor to West Coast (P. T.). 

Rates, both offshore and coastwise, as reported this 
— by the Shipowners’ Association of the Pacific Coast 

ollow: 


- Puget Sound, Grays Harbor, Willapa Harbor or Columbia 
River to San Francisco, $4.50; San Pedro, $5; Hawaiian 
Islands, $6.50; Guaymas, $6.50 to $6.75; Panama, $9.50 to 
$9.75 ; Sydney, 42s to 43s 94; Melbourne or Adelaide, 47s 6d 
to 50s; Suva, Fiji Islands, 45s; Japanese and Chinese ports, 
31s 6d to 33s; Valparaiso, f. 0. b. (2/6 less direct), 52s 6d 
to 55s; Callao, 51s 8d; Cape Town and other South African 
ports, 65s to 68s. 

G. R. Farr, manager of the Skykomish Lumber Co., 
Skykomish, well known to Seattle lumbermen, is gaining 
the reputation of being a crack shot with rifle and 
revolver. One of the easiest things he does is to have 
some one toss pennies in the air for him to shoot at, 
hitting never less than 7 out of 15. Mr. Farr’s latest 
feat was the killing of a 145-pound mountain lion, his 
weapon being a 32 caliber revolver. The mountain lion 
was a fine specimen 7 feet long. 





ON BELLINGHAM BAY. 


Mill and Logging Operations Resumed After Long 
Closedown—Several Plants Completed—Prospecting 
for Coal on Lumber Company’s Property. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH., Feb. 19.—George W. Loggie, of 
the Whatcom Falls Mill Co., announces that the big 
cedar mill of the company will be started in operation 
next week, after a closedown of nearly two months, dur- 
ing which time the plant has been thoroughly overhauled. 
With the opening of the Loggie mill every lumber and 
shingle plant on the bay will be in operation, for the 
first time in many months. 

Logging operations are being resumed in the county. 
The McCush camp near Maple Falls has started hauling 
in timber, employing about 90 men. The Lake Whatcom 
Logging company has opened up its third camp and the 
Vanderhoof Logging Co., which has extensive timber 
holdings along the South Fork of the Nooksack, has re- 
sumed operation on a small scale. 

A number of the smaller shingle mills in the territory 
surrounding Bellingham are resuming operation after a 
long closedown. The opening movement is not general, 
the manufacturers following their individual desires. 

The steamer Damara, steam-schooner Olympic and the 
schooner Resolute are loading at the E. K. Wood mill. 
At the Bellingham Bay Lumber Co. mill the schooner 
Forest Home and the steam-schooner Melville Dollar are 
loading lumber cargoes. The steamship River Clyde is 
due next week to load 2,000,000 feet for Metbourne. 

The Morrison Mill Co. has been partly closed down for 
10 days on account of a breakdown. The company has 
just completed the erection of a warehouse, 40 by 80 
feet, standing on the Whatcomb Creek waterway. 1 

Construction work on the Siemons shingle mill in this 
city is proceeding rapidly. 

Articles of incorporation of the Columbia Valley Lum- 
ber Co., capital stock $200,000, have been filed in Olym- 
pia. The stock of the new incorporation is entirely owned 
by the Larson Lumber Co., of this city. J. H. Bloedel 
_is president of the branch company, J. J. Donovan 
vice president and Ralph Clark is secretary. The com- 


pany already has two retail yards in Wenatchee and 
will acquire other yards in the Columbia Valley. 

The LaConner sawmill has resumed operation, employ- 
ing 18 men and cutting about 30,000 feet of lumber a 
day. A planer and a blower system have been installed. 

The new woodworking plant of the American Lumber 
Co. at Huntingdon is almost completed and will be 
operating within a short time. The buildings are com- 
pleted and the heavy machinery is now being installed. 

The Lake Whatcom Logging Co. has started a big crew 
of men at work laying three more miles of track for its 
logging system. The new track will be in the vicinity of 
Alger. 

Prospecting for coal! on the property of the Lyman 
Lumber & Shingle Co. is being carried on in Skagit 
County, near here. It is said that a 9-foot vein has been 
uncovered, 


PROGRESSIVE AND GROWING. 

SEATTLE, WASH., Feb. 19.—One of the most progressiv® 
and rapidly growing lumber concerns in Seattle is the 
Old Oregon Lumber Co. This company is in reality a 
wholesale concern, but different from the ordinary whole- 
sale lumber organization, in that it is heavily interested 
in the manufacture of lumber and shingles, and a large 
share of its sales are the products of its own mill. 

The Old Oregon Manufacturing Co. is a subsidiary 
company of the Old Oregon Lumber Co., and is largely 
owned and controlled by the latter concern. It owns and 
operates a large modern sawmill plant at Anacortes, and 
its products are sold by the Old Oregon Lumber Co. 
Another large plant, the sales of which are handled by 
the Old Oregon Lumber Co., is the Clough-Hartley Co., 
Everett. This plant cuts red cedar exclusively and is 
one of the largest red cedar siding and shingle manu- 
facturing concerns on the Pacific Coast. 

Ralph 8. Blair, president of the Old Oregon Lumber 
Co. and the moving genius in all of its activities, is a 








RALPH S. BLAIR, SEATTLE, WASH.; 
President Old Oregon Lumber Co. 


young man whose business success has been in a measure 
due to his ability to bring highly competent men into his 
organization and associating with him in his business 
ventures. In addition he possesses a clear mind and keen 
business judgment, supplemented with unlimited energy. 

L. G. Chapman, who has charge of the operations at 
Anacortes, a stockholder in the company, is one of these 
men whose experience and ability make him well fitted 
for the place. Mr. Chapman was for many years man- 
ager of the North Western Lumber Co.’s plant at Stan- 
ley, Wis. When the Barber Lumber Co. was organized 
at Boise, Idaho, by similar interests, he took charge of 
operations there and constructed the plant and big dam 
across the Boise River and looked after the company’s 
manufacturing operations and timber holdings there until 
it decided to suspend operations a few years ago. Then 
Mr. Chapman came to the Coast and a little later be- 
came associated with the Old Oregon Manufacturing 
Co. He is an experienced lumberman and an excellent 
business man. 

The latest acquisition to the Old Oregon Lumber Co. 
organization is J. Collins, sales manager, who is 
another example of the sort of men with whom Mr. Blair 
has surrounded himself. Mr. Collins was for a number 


of years Pacific Coast representative of the Chicago - 


Lumber & Coal Co., St. Louis, Mo. He is well known 
on the Coast, is a keen business man and a lumberman 
of experience. The Old Oregon Lumber Co. does a large 
business and every department is in charge of men ex- 
perienced in that particular end of the business. 





NORTHERN WASHINGTON NOTES. 


EVERETT, WASH., Feb. 19.—Rail demand is improving 
as a result of the stocking up of yards in the Middle 
West and Southwest. Retail dealers have been running 
with low stocks for some time and they find it necessary 
to stock up to meet the requirements. of spring trade. 
Shinglemen report a good volume of business and rail 
shipments during the week were heavy. Many addi- 
tional shingle mills have reopened in the country dis- 











A Modern Sash 
and Door Plant 


erected at Kansas City within the past year at a total 
cost of $1,000,000 — every cent of which was judi- 
ciously spent by men who, from thirty years’ practical] 
experience in the manufacture of sash and doors, knew 
the business from A to Z—has marked a new era in 


the building field of the entire South, Southwest and West. 


White Pine Sash 
Doors and Millwork 


is specialized and with the latest, modern, labor saving 
machinery, perfect organization and the close personal 
attention of the originators of this factory, quality, 
right price and prompt service is insured. 

We want to quote you on straight or mixed carloads of 
sash, doors, glazed or otherwise; hardwood doors, White Pine 


doors, painted doors, veneered doors, and all kinds of trim 
and millwork. 


Western Sash & 
Door Co., Sheffield Station, 


Kansas City, Mo. 








American -Credit Indemnity 
Company 


Insures Wholesale Lumbermen against ex- 
cessive loss through insolvency of customers. 

The stupendous amount of annual loss by 
bad debts makes Credit Insurance necessary. 


Loss Payments to Policy Holders 
over $7,265,000,00. 





302 Broadway, 
. NEW YORK. 


Marquette Building, 
CHICAGO. 


415 Locust St., 
ST. LOUIS. 











Good Openings 


The timber lands along the: COTTON BELT ROUTE 
in Missouri, ilaiada: 4 dain and Texas contain great 
varieties of timber. 

At the present time there is absolute need at many points 
for the following industries : 

Furniture, Carriage, Wagon, Sash, Blind, Hoop, Heading, 
Stave, Box and Crate Factories. 

The fine clays and sands at certain points on the COTTON 
BELT ROUTE offer special inducements for the establish- 
ment of Potteries, Brick Yards, Tiling Factories, Etc. 

The abundance of fruit and vegetables raised in the 
COTTON BELT territory invites the establishment of 
Canning Factories and Ice Plants. 

A well equipped industrial department is maintained by 
this Company and reliable information and every possible 
assistance will be rendered upon request regarding business 
openings and industrial opportunities. 

Write the undersigned for further in- 
formation. 


GUY L. STEWART 


Agri. and Ind. Agt., Cotton Belt Route 
1348 Pierce Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 


HARDWOOD -LUMBERME 


of the “Climax Tally Book.” 














will find it to their advantage 
to send for free sample pages 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago, Ill. 
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a. 





WE MANUFACTURE 


FIR 


Railroad Ties, 
General Yard Stock, 
Silo Stock and 

Ship Decking. 


ALSO 


SPRUCE 


Factory Lumber, 
Bevel Siding, 
Squares and Lath. 





| SEND US YOUR INQUIRIES. | 








Grays Harbor Lumber 
Company, 


HOQUIAM, : : WASH. 











Try us on 


Yard Stock 


and let us prove to you that the close 

study we have given for years to the de- 

mands of dealers all over the continent 

stands us in good hand now when it 

comes to filling your orders satisfactorily 
for mixed cars of 


Fir and Washington Pine 


Our stock is all well sawed and dressed and our 
prices are made to meet present day competition. 
We also have for quick shipment a special stock of 
Flooring Ix 4 and | 4 x4, ceiling and drop siding, 
porch flooring and decking, nice soft yellow pine 
finish; wind mill tower stock and tank stock. We 
want a share of your business—let us quote you. 


White River Lumber Co. 


ENUMCLAW - : WASHINGTON 








Cargo and Rail 
Shipments. 





HOQUIAM, WASHINGTON. 


Cedar Shingles 


FIR AND SPRUCE LUMBER. 
LATH, BOX SHOOKS. 














tricts and reports from logging districts tell of great 
activity. Several shingle mills in the vicinity of Dar- 
rington, Oso, Arlington, Monroe and Snohomish are 
again in operation and the output of the red cedar 
product has been largely increased. 

E. B. Wanzier has bought the Oso shingle mill from 
Harry Schoenheit and awarded contracts for cutting 
bolts. 

The Johnson-Dean shingle mill at Robe has been shut 
down for a few days, but the mill is again running. 

The LaConner sawmill has resumed operation and is 
turning out 30,000 feet daily. The mill has installed a 
new planer and a blower system and reports a large 
contract for making silos for the eastern market. 

The Robinson Manufacturing Co, has just completed 
installing an electrical system with which the mill will 
be operated hereatter. A 1200-horsepower generator 
is used and a column machine and other equipment have 
been added with a view of increasing the output of 
sashes, doors and other products. The Robinson Manu- 
facturing Co. is the second of the big mills of Everett 
to install an electrical system. The Ferry-Baker Lumber 
Co. installed a system last year. 

The Monroe Mill Co. has begun work on a spur 
which is to connect the mill with the new Milwaukee 
line. 

The Snohomish Logging Co. has begun operations 
With a large crew and will be kept busy for many 
months. It has large contracts to handle. 

The week’s shipping: 

Schooner Forest Home shifted to Bellingham after loading 
350,000 feet of lumber from the Canyon mill for San Fran- 
cisco. Schooner Melrose is scheduled to sail today from 
the Crown Lumber Co.’s mill with 900,000 feet of lumber 
for San Francisco. Steam schooner Hornet loaded 150,000 
feet of lumber at the Clark-Nickerson mill and 470,000 at 
the Crown mill for San Francisco. Freighter Eureka took 
two carioads of box shooks and paper from the Everett Pulp 
& Paper Co.'s mill. 





WESTERN WASHINGTON NOTES. 





Contracts Awarded for New Mainline—Increased For- 
eign Lumber Trade—Shippers Urged to Support 
Pacific Lumber Inspection Bureau. 


TacoMA, WASH., Feb. 19.—No more important an- 
nouncement has been made in many months than that 
which came last week of the formal awards by the 
Northern Pacific Railway Co. of the contracts for con- 
struction of its new water-grade mainline out of Tacoma 
via the Narrows to connect with the double track Port- 
land line at Tenino. Resident Engineer J. C. Breedlove, 
who will have charge of the work, announced that Porter 
3ros., of Portland, and Grant, Smith & Co., of Spokane, 
have been awarded the contract for construction of the 
line from the Narrows to Tenino—37 miles, and that 
work will begin within 30 days. Supplies and material 
are now being assembled. The estimates are that 25,- 
000,000 feet of lumber and 66,000 piles, much of which 
will come from the mills at and around Tacoma, will be 
required for this work, hence millmen have been very 
much interested in seeing the award made at this time 
as it will give added stimulus to a reviving market. 

There are indications that 1912 may follow closely in 
the footsteps of 1911 which, by millions of feet, broke 
all records in the foreign lumber trade of Puget Sound. 
The January report of the collector of customs, issued 
yesterday, shows January foreign shipments from the 
Sound to have amounted to 31,828,000 feet, as compared 
to 21,397,000 feet in January, 1911, a gain of 10,431,000 
feet. These figures are more notable from the fact that 
January, 1911, broke all records for that month in the 
district’s history. Scarcity of tonnage is holding back 
the foreign trade and may prove very detrimental. So 
searce are steamships suitable for lumber that some ex- 
porters with vessels under time charter are finding it 
more profitable to recharter to other companies. For the 
Trans-Pacific trade owners are demanding 7s 6d to 9s, 
the highest freight in years. J. J. Moore & Co., large 
exporters, have rechartered the steamer Anerley to G. W. 
MeNear at 6s 3d for lumber from Puget Sound to 
Australia. Moore & Co. had the vessel at about 4s. The 
Santa Fe railroad has taken the steamer Oceano at 9s, 
the highest figure paid on this coast in years. It was 
under time charter to Waterhouse & Co., at a considera- 
bly lower figure. The German bark Wandsbek, now at 
Santa Rosalia, has been chartered by Heatly & Co., to 
load lumber on Puget Sound or the Columbia River for 
the United Kingdom at 72s 6d. This is an advance of 
about 10s over the normal freight rate for the voyage. 
The barkentine Benecia has been chartered by the E. K. 
Wood Lumber Co. at $7.50 for a voyage from Grays 
Harbor to Guaymas. The barkentine Amaranth has 
been taken by Balfour, Guthrie & Co. for a voyage 
with lumber from Puget Sound to Valparaiso for orders 
at 52 shillings 6 pence. For coastwise sailers the rate 
to San Pedro is $5.25. 

The famous 6-mast British barkentine Everett G. 
Griggs, named in honor of the president of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, is back in port after 
a long absence and is taking a cargo of lumber for 
Australia at the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co.’s wharf. 

Last week the Defiance Lumber Co. had the British 
steamer Strathairly at its wharves loading for Australia. 
The mill is getting out several shipments for California 
points and foreign trade. 

G. J. Berg and B. F. Hall have bought the Monogram 
Shingle Co.’s mill, a small plant in 19-19-6, and will 
operate it. 

President Everett G. Griggs, of the West Coast Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, is urging every lumber ship- 
per to support the Pacific Lumber Inspection Bureau. 
The 1911 report of the bureau was given in the AMER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN of February 10. The bureau covers 
Oregon, Washington and British Columbia and before its 
organization shippers were put to much trouble and ex- 





pense in securing inspections. Now the shipper may 
have his rail or cargo shipment inspected at the mill 
receiving a certificate of inspection which is accepted all 
over the world. 

The Case Shingle & Lumber Co., of Raymond, Wash., 
which is the largest exclusive manufacturer of red cedar 
shingles in the United States, has opened sales offices in 
this city. For 18 years this company’s shingles were 
sold to the trade by the Long-Bell Lumber Co., of Kan- 
sas City, but this arrangement has recently been discon- 
tinued and the shingles will be sold direct by the Case 
company. The Tacoma sales office will be in charge of 
E. R. Rogers, who for 15 years represented the Long-Bell 
company on the Coast and handled the Case shingles. 
The Case Lumber & Shingle Co. will also handle the 
sales of the Lebam Mill & Timber Co., Lebam, Wash., 
and F. J. Shields will look after that end of the business 
at the Tacoma offices. The Lebam Mill & Timber Co. is 
owned by the same interests as the Case Shingle & Lum- 
ber Co. Mr. Shields has been connected with the manu- 
facture and sale of lumber on the Coast for many years 
and is well known among the lumber fraternity. He is 
a stockholder in the Union Lumber Co. at Lacey, Wash. 





EXPANDED FIR AND CEDAR MANUFACTURE. 

PILCHUCK, WASH., Feb. 19.—The mills of the Parker- 
Bell Lumber Co. here and at Milldale, a half a mile south 
of here, are running steadily and have a good supply of 
orders on hand, at least enough to keep the mills busy 
for the next six weeks. This company manufactures fir 
and cedar lumber and all grades of sixteen and eighteen 
inch shingles. The company’s timber runs a very large 
per cent clear and where it is logging at present is 
practically all cedar; however, the company recently pur- 
chased a million feet of fir logs that are being shipped 
in every day and which take care of the fir business. 








MISS GRACE M. CORWIN, DETROIT, MICH.; 
Michigan Representative of the Parker-Bell Lumber Co, 


An 85-ton Climax oil burning locomotive was recently 
added to the company’s logging equipment. 

Joseph Kaye, president of the company, who has been 
spending the winter at his home in Emporium, Pa., where 
he has lumber and other interests, arrived here last week. 
Mr. Kaye divides his time between his Pennsylvania and 
Washington interests. 

J. L. Norie, secretary and treasurer of the company, 
who has heretofore made his home in Sedro Wooley, 
Wash., has purchased a home in Arlington, Wash., four 
and a half miles south of here, and will move his family 
there at once. Last week he also purchased an automo- 
bile with which to travel back and forth between his 
home and the mill. 

This company’s hustling representative in Michigan 
and Indiana is one of the few successful lumber women 
of the country, Miss Graee M. Corwin. Miss Corwin 
makes her headquarters at Detroit and she is quite well 
known in Michigan territory, where she boosts the quali- 
ties of the Parker-Bell company’s ‘‘Shield’’ brand shin- 
gles. The home offices of the company here were in 
receipt. of wire last week from Miss Corwin, in which 
she stated that while attending the retail lumbermen’s 
convention at Lansing, Mich., she was a guest at the 
Downey Hotel, which was destroyed by fire, and in the 
fire lost all her baggage. She carries samples of the 
stock of the Pilchuck mills in her offices as evidenced 
in the accompanying cut, where a part of what she calls 
her lumber yard is shown at one side. 





IN THE GRAYS HARBOR COUNTRY. 


Car and Railroad Companies Buying More Freely— 
Improved Call for Factory Lumber—Yard Stocks 
in the Middle West Depleted. 


ABERDEEN .AND HoQuIAM, WASH., Feb. 19.—Better 
times and better prices are predicted’ for the lumber 
business by Manager A. I. Peterson, of the Pacifie 
Lumber Agency. The encouraging feature of the pres- 
ent situation, he declares, is that the railroads and ears 
companies are entering the market for lumber in a 
large way. 

The market for fir factory lumber is stiffening. The 
use of fir gn a large scale by eastern and middle western 
factories is being considered. Initial requisitions have 
been placed with Coast mills. 

That stocks in the lumber yards of the Middle West 
are below the average means that large orders must come 
soon from those concerns. Also there is a strong demand 
for fir, silo and stave stock. It is estimated that 100,- 
000,000 feet of fir will be utilized in this way during 
the year. Orders covering 50,000,000 feet have been 
placed. The opening of the Panama Canal and the 
prospect of delivering lumber via the canal to Atlantic 
coast points lend an encouraging tone to the market, as 
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does also the freight rate revisions, which will enable 
the Coast manufacturer to ship a greater volume of com- 
mon lumber by rail. 

Local sales of lumber are increasing rapidly and it is 
stated by prominent millmen that more buildings are 
being constructed in Aberdeen than ever before. The 
building permits for the week ended February 9 totaled 
$7,860. 

A letter has been received by the Aberdeen Chamber 
of Commerce from the Pacifie Lumber Ageney declaring 
that Grays Harbor is being discriminated against in the 
matter of freight rates on lumber shipments originating 
at this point to the amount of 25 to 27 per cent. it is 
asked that action be taken to remove the embargo to 
the end that this port may receive its proper share in 
the profits that will result from the opening of the 
Panama Canal. It will be impossible to secure shipments 
from the Atlantie coast unless the rate differential is 
removed and the local Chamber of Commerce is urged 
to act promptly. 

A large dock and warehouse are under construction 
for the Aberdeen Manufacturing Co. on a site adjoining 
the original plant on Wishkah River. 

Tonnage is still scarce on account of the large amount 
of offshore shipments which were made last fall and this 
winter. Several of the mills on Grays Harbor have been 
compelled to shut down on occasions on account of the 
nonarrival of vessels. 

With the announcement of the rate agreement recently 
entered into by the ‘‘Soo’’ Line with the Oregon-Wash- 
ington Railway & Navigation Co., by which freight can 
he routed via Spokane over the latter line and carried 
thence east over the Soo Line, practically a new trans- 
continental railway service has been opened up to the 
lumbermen of Grays Harbor, Tacoma, Seattle and Port- 
land. 

The logging camps of the Union Timber Co., of Oak- 
ville, will begin operating within a short time. The camp 
recently completed by the company is well equipped. 

The results of the timber cruise of Chehalis County 
have been made public. Mr. Marshall, representing the 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., is on Grays Harbor making 
copies of the reports on the several townships of land 
belonging to his company. It is reported that the taxes 
which will now be paid on lands that were formerly listed 
as logged off will more than pay the expense of the 
county eruise. 

The Sylvia mill at Montesano, destroyed by fire several 
months ago, is being rapidly rebuilt. Logging operations 
will be resumed in that district within a short time and 
the logging roads and logging camps of that company 
are being put into condition for that purpose. 

S. M. Anderson, manager of the Bay City Lumber Co., 
which recently took over the mill properties of the Union 
Mill Co., is brother of E. A. Anderson, manager of the 
Anderson & Middleton Lumber Co. Mr. Anderson’s 
father was one of the pioneer lumbermen of Grays Har- 
bor. 

R. C. Forbes, of the Clearlake Lumber Co., of Clear- 
lake, made a trip to Grays Harbor last week. He reports 
that business in Clearlake is improving rapidly. 





AN IMPORTANT SALES COMMAND. 


SEATTLE, WASH., Feb. 19.—When J. H. Bloedel, presi- 
dent and manager of the Larson Lumber Co., whose plant 
is at Bellingham, moved to Seattle and opened an office 
in the White Building a few months ago, it was with 
the intention of making this city the general sales head- 
quarters of the company, and this already has been 
brought about. At the annual meeting of the company 
held recently, J. H. Prentice, who has been in charge 
of sales at the Bellingham office, was made secretary, und 
©. L. Flynn superintendent. Sales will be looked after 
by Mr. Bloedel from the Seattle office and Mr. Prentice 





J. H. PRENTICE, BELLINGHAM, WASH. ; 
Secretary of the Larson Lumber Co. 


will have charge of the plant. Vice President J. J. 
Donovan looks after the logging and timber matters. 

The Larson company has an excellent sales organiza- 
tion. KE. I. Garland is sales manager at 328-29 Lumber 
Exchange Building, Minneapolis, Minn. Joseph Elliott 
travels out of Minneapolis, with headquarters at Fre- 
mont, Nebr. The eastern. business is looked after by 
A. E. Lane, 1 Madison Avenue, New York. 

Last week the Larson company started up Mill A and 
the shingle mill in connection with it, and has its two 


large sawmills in operation. Mill A had been down 
since last July. Its other shingle mill connected with 
this plant, known as the Hastings mill, which was de- 
stroyed by fire two years ago and entirely rebuilt, began 
sawing in December, and its mill at Belfast also is run- 
ning steadily. 

The Hastings mill is equipped with upright machines, 
capable of cutting 24-inch shingles, for which there is an 
increasing New England demand, taking the place of 
cedar shakes. Two upright machines have been added 
to Mill A, making its equipment 10 machines. Mill A 
runs largely on cedar lumber, and B, the new mill, is saw- 
ing fir lumber entirely. The total shingle capacity of 
Mill A is 300,000 in ten hours, and the other two mills 
cut 250,000, making a total 10-hour capacity of 550,000 
shingles. 

Company interests have organized the Columbia Valley 
Lumber Co., with headquarters in Seattle, to engage in 
the retail lumber business in eastern Washington, having 
already acquired two yards at Wenatchee, under the man- 
agement of F. W. Smith. It is the intention to add 
other yards in that section. J. H. Bloedel is president, 
J. J. Donovan vice president, and R. A. Clark secretary 
of the Columbia Valley Lumber Co., which in addition to 
operating a line of retail yards, will engage in the 
wholesale lumber business from the Seattle office. 


INLAND EMPIRE 


IN THE WESTERN PINE COUNTRY. 














Mills Prepare to Resume Operation—Ideal Logging 
Weather—Tendency Toward Stiffening of Prices— 
Big Railroad Requisition Afloat. 

SPOKANE, WASH., Feb. 19.—A general report is that 
most of the large Inland Empire mills will be in opera- 
tion within another month or six weeks. Since the first 
of the year weather conditions have been ideal for the 
loggers. A slow thaw has caused the snow to go off 
gradually without creating floods or washouts in the 
manufacturing © districts. Lumbermen are generally 
optimistic. No large orders are coming in, but a fair 
number of lesser contracts go to show that market con- 
ditions will soon reach their normal basis. The general 
tendency is for prices to stiffen. Stocks are unusually 
heavy at the larger mills. 

A Montreal telegram from the Canadian Pacifie Rail- 
way states that the road will buy from 10,000,000 to 
20,000,000 feet of lumber in the Inland Empire. Ne- 
gotiations are going on with the Potlatch Lumber Co. 
to handle the contract. While it has been generally 
reported that Potlatch would get the bulk of the order, 
President William Deary, of the Potlateh Lumber Co., to- 
day said that no contract had as yet been signed. The 
lumber sought by the railroad is to be used in the build- 
ing of box and flat cars. Most of it will be shipped to 
Montreal, where the construction of grain and flat cars 
will begin in the near future. 

Spirit Lake, the home of the Pandhandle Lumber Co., 
is reporting a big revival in home building and lumber 
manufacturing activity. R. I. Blackwell reports that 
every indication is of good business this summer. 

The annual meeting of the Craig Mountain Lumber Co. 
was held February 13 in the office of the company in the 
Peyton Block. E. H. Van Ostrand was reeleeted presi- 
dent, C. P. Lindsley vice president and T. Censky seecre- 
tary-treasurer. The company is preparing to open its 
mill at Winchester, Idaho, late in Mareh or the first of 
April. 

kK. L. Barnes, of the Barnes-Lindsley Manufacturing 
Co., with headquarters at Portland, who is spending a 
few days in Spokane, reports activity in the cross-arm 
business, in which product his company deals exclusively. 
Much development work will be prosecuted in southern 
Oregon the coming summer, when a high tension electric 
power transmission line will be equipped, he states. 

At the weekly meeting of the Spokane Wholesale Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association Saturday the traffic men of the 
railroads were entertained at luncheon. At an early date 
the manufacturers will be guests. 

State Land Commissioner E. W. Ross, in Spokane this 
week, speaking before the mining convention, said that 
the State has never made a mistake in the handling of 
its public lands except when it followed the example 
of the Federal Government. He suggests that Federal 
lands be put in control of the State. Between 10,000,000 
and 12,000,000 acres of land in this State are owned by 
the Government and about 3,000,000 acres are controlled 
by the State. 

T. J. Humbird, president of the Humbird Lumber Co., 
has left for California and Honolulu. He will be gone 
two months. 





IN NORTHWESTERN MONTANA. 


LIBBY, MontT., Feb. 21.—The commissioners of Lincoln 
County have been enjoined from signing the $125,000 
issue of bonds voted last summer for roads and bridges. 
A hearing will be held March 4. The contract for the 
three bridges across the Kootenai River was Jet several 
weeks ago and work on the Libby bridge has been in 
progress for some time and is still being continued. 
Attorneys for the contractors and for the purchasers of 
the bonds have rendered favorable opinions as to the 
legality of the issue. It is thought here that nothing 
more than a temporary delay will result. Many timber 
holders in the county are interested in having the roads 
and bridges built. 

Brooks Bros. have about completed their logging oper- 
ations for the season, having banked 2,700,000 feet of 
logs. These were cut from the 14,000,000 feet of timber 
which they purchased from the Forest Service last fall 
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Do you handle STAVES? 


If so, stop and consider a moment. 

Have you ever seen a stave with a simpler or more 
obviously perfect joint or matching than shown above? 
Or one with as wide a range of uses? 

It will make anything that can be made with a tongue 
and grooved stave. 

And the bevel of stave or diameter of silo or tank 
doesn't have to be considered, as the joint is universal, 
making a perfectly tight joint on any radius. 


One Stock Pattern— 


to make any size circular structure you want. 
No odd lots or “shot up” assortments left over on 
account of mismatching or wrong bevel. 

“There are Reasons "—lots more of them—why it 
will pay you to handle this stave. 

If they are not apparent to you, ask us—we'll be glad 


to “show” yeu. 
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Eureka Columns. 





y (Patent Pending) 


See that V shaped tongue and 
groove in center of dove tailed 
joint? 


It not only carries the strain of joint, but 
adds immensely to the strength of column, 
making EUREKA the most substantial 
column of its kind on the market. 

We are the originators of this design and 
the only manufacturers who put _ this 
“strengthener’ in the dove tailed joint. 

All others are imitations. 

This joint is absolutely “lock” and the 
column will stand any climate or reasonable 


handling. 
You will Buy 


| EVENTUALLY xox! 
> «WHY NOT NOW? 


and be leaders in your territory. 


Holland - Cook Mfg. Co. 
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FERRY-BAKER LUMBER CO. 
EVERETT, WASH. 




















is a Guarantee of Excellent Quality. 





Ferry - Baker Lumber Co. 


General Office and Mills:)s EVERETT, WASH, 


MINNEAPOLIS OFFICE: 
1029 Lumber Exchange, Chas. Van Pelt, Mgr. 
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OUR SPECIALTIES ARE: 
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Index-Galena Company, 
INDEX, WASHINGTON. 
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are acknowledged to be the best: upright 
machine made shingles on the market today. 


Fir and Cedar Lumber , 
PARKER-BELL LUMBER CO... 







EASTERN REPRESENTATIVES: 


C.M.STAFFORD, 900 Lumber Exchange, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
E. W. BARTHOLOMEW, 1102 Prudential Bidg., BUFFALO, N. Y. 
J.C. FULKERSON, - 701 R.A. Long Bldg., KANSAS CITY, MO. 
GRACE M. CORWIN, 1016 Chamber of Com. Bldg., DETROIT, MICH. 








Eureka Cedar Lumber & Shingle Co., #QSUIAM. 
Our Specialty 
RED CEDAR BEVEL 
SIDING and SHINGLES 


We also manufacture FIR LUMBER of every description. 














and upon which they will operate every winter for several 
years. The logs will be floated down the Kootenai 
River in the spring to the Bonners Ferry Lumber Co. 

The Libby Lumber Co. has completed the frame work 
on five of the 10 new cottages which it is erecting and 
which will be rented to mill employees. 

Charles Swartz, tax agent for the Big Blackfoot Lumber 
Co., was in Libby last week on company business. 

Henry Schoknecht, traveling salesman for the Libby Lum- 
ber Co., was a recent visitor at the plant here. 





AN UNUSUAL ORDER. 


MIssouLa, Mont., Feb. 19.—E. H. Polleys, president 
of the Polleys Lumber Co., states that his company is 
receiving orders for stock as fast as it is in a shipping 
condition. He said: 

_ Our retail trade at home is growing steadily and is tak- 
ing all of our cheap stuff and a large proportion of our piece 
stuff at good prices. We recently received an unusual order 
from Hamilton, Mont., for 38-inch and 4-inch strips, 12 
inches long, to make little square boxes to put around 
apple trees to protect them from the cold and field mice. 
There were over 70,000 pieces of this material in the order. 


OREGON 


ON THE COLUMBIA RIVER. 








Good Foreign Demand Retarded by Scarcity of Ton- 
nage—Late Developments in the Progress of a 
Large Manufacturing Concern. 


PORTLAND, ORE., Feb. 19.—Mills report a very good 
foreign demand for lumber, but owing to the difficulty 
in securing bottoms many orders have been refused. 
Tonnage has not been so searce for many years. In this 
connection an interesting and welcome announcement was 
made here today to the effect that the Waterhouse Line 
intends placing two additional steamers in regular service 
between Portiand and the Orient in addition to the 
steamers now operated by this company between Port- 
land and the Orient by way of Puget Sound. The new 
steamers are now being built in Glasgow, Scotland, and 
are to be ready for their maiden voyage in August. The 
craft are of about 6,000 tons net register and built ex- 
pressly for the Pacific trade. Is almost impossible to 
secure space for lumber on steamers bound for the Orient 
on less than 60 or 90 days’ notice. The Portland Cham- 
ber of Commerce has been active in securing better 
facilities. 

One of the large lumber manufacturing concerns in 
this district is the E. H. Dodge Lumber Co., of which 
Percy Allen is manager. This company operates the 
mills of the Rainier Lumber & Shingle Co. and the Pat- 
terson Lumber Co. at Rainier and the Allen Shingle Co. 
across the Columbia River from Rainier, as well as the 
steamers of the E. J. Dodge Steamship Co. Interests of 
these various companies have not been merged in the 
strict sense of the word, but E. H. Dodge has bought 
stock in the Rainier Lumber & Shingle Co., heretofore 
owned by Allen Bros., and Mr. Allen, as stated above, 
has become manager of the Patterson Lumber Co., owned 
by Mr. Dodge. The Yale Logging Co. has also been 
added to the holding of E. H. Dodge Lumber Co. H. F. 
Babcock, till a short time ago manager for the Patter- 
son company, has been appointed manager of the log- 
ging operations. New offices have been opened in a 
huilding on the east side of the river, the company oc- 
cupying an entire floor. Manager Allen stated today 
that the company finds business improving rapidly and 
that the books show orders for more than 23,000,000 feet. 
By having its own logging camp, own mills and own 
steamships, it is in good shape to take care of business. 
Further, to swell the combined earning capacity of the 
several plants, the company operates a department 
through which waste lumber and sawdust are sold to the 
best advantage. 

The West Oregon Lumber Co. is rapidly rebuilding its 
mill at Linnton, partly destroyed by fire two months 
ago. It was announced today by G. A. Griswold that 
the new plant will be ready to cut lumber in May. In- 
stallation of the machinery will begin next week. 

F. C. Knapp, of the Peninsula Lumber Co., reports 
business looking considerably better, and the company 
is running its mill after a shutdown of several weeks. 
C. S. Brace, the company’s representative in California, 
is in Portland looking over stocks for the coming season, 
and he expresses the opinion that California will use 
more lumber this year than last. He considers the out- 
look very promising. 

The West Side Lumber & Shingle Co., Frank C. Young, 
manager, is doing a large local business, practically the 
entire output of the mill being disposed of in this city. 
Mr. Young is making a specialty of catering to the local 
trade and has built up a very good business. He says 
prices are still too low to admit of much profit, but the 
volume of trade is very satisfactory. 

V. Gregg, president of the Mountain Timber Co., is 
expected to arrive here from Omaha, Nebr., in a few 
days. The Mountain company has a large mill at Ka- 
lama, on the lower Columbia, and offices in this city. 
John Patterson, sales manager, reports that there is a 
big demand for lumber from foreign ports, but that it 
is difficult to secure carriers. He says orders for fully 
100,000,000 feet have been booked among mills in this 
district for foreign delivery during the last few months. 

The Beaver Lumber Co., with mills at Prescott on the 
lower Columbia and offices in this city, will be ready to 
resume operation in a few days with considerably in- 
creased capacity. The mill has been undergoing very 
extensive repairs and will be one of the most modern 
in the district. It will cut about 125,000 feet a day. 
Among the improvements are a carriage, resaw, dry 
shed right alongside the railroad track, fully equipped 


planer sheds and a modern dry kiln. The dock has been 
rebuilt and is said to be the best on the Columbia River, 
having enough slant to make hauling of material to the 
ship’s side very inexpensive. ‘ 

The Monarch Lumber Co.’s plant is running full day 
time and is cutting about 260,000 feet a day. The com- 
rnd has been doing a very large foreign business of 
ate. 

The North Pacifie Lumber Co. is loading the ship 
Schurbeck for the West Coast. The cargo will measure 
about 1,800,000 feet. 


Russell Hawkins, general manager of The Whitney Co. 
(Ltd.), returned last week from New York. 

J. N. Teal, counsel for the transportation committee of the 
Portland Chamber of Commerce, left for Washington, D. C., 
last week to appear before the United States Supreme Court 
in arguments on the intermontane cases. These cases will 
put to a test the power of the Commerce Court to reverse 
decisions of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

The state supreme court at Salem on February 13 affirmed 
the decision of the circuit court for Linn County in the 
case of Linn County against the Calapooia Lumber Co, The 
county brought suit to enjoin the lumber company from 
maintaining a dam, which it was alleged inundated the 
county road. The trial court, the decision of which was 
confirmed, held in favor of the lumber company. 

Haulenbeck Bros. have bought the A. E. MeCumsey lumber 
yards at North Plains, a new town on the United Railways 
line. This puts the entire lumber business in the town in 
the hands of the Haulenbeck Bros. They will install a plan- 
ing mill soon. 

Logging camps are still idle in the Columbia River district 
and few if any will resume operation before March 1. Some 
will probably not do anything till March 15. The supply of 
logs in the water is sufficient, it is believed, to meet the 
demand till after the first of the month. Values remain 
unchanged. 





IN THE COOS BAY REGION. 


MARSHFIELD, ORE., Feb. 19.—D. D. Pierce, of the 
Coquille Mill & Mercantile Co., Coquille, is in this city 
directing the loading of 200,000 feet of lumber on the 
schooner Lilly for San Francisco. Mr. Pierce reports a 
much better condition of the lumber market for the mills 
of the Coquille Valley. 

The new steamer A. M. Simpson, built at North Bend 
for the Simpson Lumber Co., is being loaded with lum- 
ber and will be towed to San Francisco, where machinery 
will be installed. 

The city council of North Bend has called a. special 
election in that city for April 16, when the people will 
vote upon charter amendments and also upon the propo- 
sition to grant a franchise to the Terminal Railway, 
which was organized by local lumbermen and bankers. 

Judge J. S. Coke of the circuit court has handed down 
a decision involving about a section of valuable timber 
and coal land in this county. The case is that of the 
Chambers’ Estate against William Utter and others, 
and was decided in favor of the plaintiffs. It was 
claimed by the defendants that they still had a claim 
in the property. 

At their annual meeting the members of the Port of 
Coos Bay Commission decided to petition the Govern- 
ment in an effort to have the channel 500 instead of 
200 feet wide in front of Marshfield, the port to pay the 
difference in cost. 

W. E. Best, who for the last three years has been 
manager of the North Bend Lumber Co., at North Bend, 
has disposed of his interests in that company and has 
taken a position as sales manager for the A. F. Esta- 
brook Co. at Bandon. The Estabrook company has 
headquarters in San Francisco and operates steamers 
from Bandon and carries on a lumber business there. 

The Porter mill of the Simpson Lumber Co., which 
has been shut down for repairs, has resumed. 

J. V. Smeaton, general manager of the C. A. Smith 

interests, is here from Bay Point, Cal., to look after the 
Marshfield mill. Vernon Smith, eldest son of C. A. 
Smith, in Marshfield to study the lumber business con- 
ducted by his father, has taken a position in the shipping 
department of the C. A. Smith Lumber & Manufacturing 
Co., succeeding Enoch Holmberg, who has gone to Bay 
Point to be employed in the company offices at that 
lace. 
: L. J. Simpson, of the Simpson Lumber Co., is at San 
Pedro and San Diego. He is figuring on building a 
distributing warehouse in southern California to be used 
by the North Bend Sash & Door Co. 





HYMENEAL 











Scanlan-Field. 


New ORLEANS, LA., Feb. 22.—The marriage of Miss Willie 
Field, of Hammond, and Thomas Steve Scanlan, of Natal- 
bany, was celebrated last week at Hammond. A reception 
at the home of the bride’s mother followed the ceremony. 
Mr. and Mrs. Seanlan left for Chicago on their honeymoon. 
The groom is associated with the Natalbany Lumber Co., at 
Natalbany, where the couple will take up their residence. 





Freret-Lafaye. 


New ORLEANS, LA., Feb. 19.—Miss Alice Marie Lafaye 
and James P. Freret were united in marriage last Saturday 
afternoon at the church of the Holy Name of Jesus, in St. 
Charles Avenue. An informal reception followed at the 
home of the bride’s father, George C. Lafaye. Mr. and Mrs. 
Freret will make their home in this city, Mr. Freret being 
assistant to the secretary of the Southern Cypress Manu- 
facturers’ Association and one of the best known and 
most popular members of the local lumber colony. 





Finch-Prentiss. 


WarrEN, ARK., Feb. 19.—The marriage of Miss Bennie 
Prentiss and J. E. Finch, sales manager for the Southern 
Lumber Co., of this city, will take place this week at 
Morganfield, Ky., the bride’s home town. After a wedding 
trip of several weeks Mr. and Mrs. Finch will be at home 
at Warrén. 
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LUMBER NEWS FROM CALIFORNIA 








FROM THE GOLDEN GATE. 

San Francisco, Cau., Feb. 19.—Lumber dealers gen- 
erally are more optimistic and the recent rainfall has 
improved the interior situation. Movement of lumber 
from the mills to California ports is heavier, with pros- 
pects of improvement in the rail shipping end of the 
business this spring. Good inquiries for domestic fir 
delivered at San Francisco are reported at recent quota- 
tions. Hope of higher prices both wholesale and retail 
still springs eternal in the lumberman’s breast, but it 
seems to take the retailers of this city a long time to 
get ‘fon to’’themselves as regards maintaining prices. 

The demand for white pine shooks is affected by the 
reported 30 per cent frost damage to the orange crop in 
this state. While demand for spruce box shook from the 
North for cannery use, ete., is fair, prices are compara- 
tively low when it is considered that spruce lumber is 
selling from $13.50 to $14. Eleven cents has been offered 
for shook in recent instances. 

California timber lands are looking up and numerous 
inquiries are reported for tracts of white pine and red- 
wood from eastern lumbermen and others. 

The shingle market is looking up somewhat, stimu- 
lated by the reports of an advance of 5 cents on cedars 
on Puget Sound. This makes stars worth $1.40 at the 
mills. Green redwood shingles are still in fair demand 
in California at recent quotations and a moderate quan- 
tity of dry stuff is going to eastern markets. 


Building and Realty. 


The official records for the five business days of last 
week show almost as large transactions as those of re- 
cent full weeks. In financial transactions involving city 
real estate the total sum lent during the week was 
$987,000. Thirty-five building contracts were recorded, 
amounting to $180,000. 

Among the costly buildings to be begun immediately 
are two hotels. The larger of these will be the Clift 
Hotel, to be erected by the Clift estate at the southeast 
corner of Geary and Taylor streets and to cost $200,000. 
It is to be of fireproof construction and provided with 
the most modern equipment. Fancy hardwoods. are to 
be used in the interior finish. A 12-story hotel building 
will be built immediately on the east side of Stockton 
Street between Post and Sutter for Charles Crocker. The 
three upper stories will be occupied by the Cosmos Club. 

The supervisors have passed the ordinance calling a 
bond issue election March 28 for a new city hall and for 
a civic center. The vote to submit the $8,000,000 under- 
taking to the people was unanimous. The board received 
from the Panama-Pacifie exposition directors their re- 
quest that the city sell the $5,000,000 bonds that the 
supervisors are authorized to issue for the exposition of 
1915 and that the money be paid by the city treasurer 
into the treasury of the exposition company. 


Exposition Notes. 


The committee on concessions and admissions, antici- 
pating the early beginning of construction work on the 
Panama-Pacific exposition, is considering the proposition 
of accepting bids for the operation of temporary lodg- 
ings and boarding houses on the Harbor View site during 
the constuction of the exposition buildings. The board 
of directors of the exposition company has requested 
the park commissioners to permit John McLaren, the 
superintendent of Golden Gate Park, to take charge of 
all planting and gardening on the exposition site. 

The exposition board has announced the following gen- 
eral construction plans: 


First: All permanent buildings will be located in Golden 
Gate Park, excepting the auditorium, which must be down 
town, and, possibly, the art gallery; the location of the 
latter is yet to be determined. Second: A _ boulevard will 
be constructed from Golden Gate Park through Lincoln 
Park to the Presidio to connect with a military highway, 
which it is expected the Government will build through the 
Presidio. ‘Third: No permanent buildings are to be located 
at Harbor View. Fourth: All temporary exposition build- 
ings, which must be destroyed at the expiration of the 
exposition, are to be constructed at Harbor View and the 
Presidio. Fifth: A commemorative statue, or other archi- 
tectural feature, is proposed for Lincoln Park. Sixth: The 
improvement of the stadium in Golden Gate Park. 


Shipping News. 

The schooner Ida McKay, bound from Coquille, Ore., for 
San Francisco with a cargo of lumber, was abandoned at 
sea February 2, in a sinking condition. 

J. H. Price, who superintended the Bendixsen shipyard 
at Eureka during the last two years, has’ resigned and 
come to this city. It is learned that he will go to the 
Columbia River and take charge of the erection of a new 
ship building plant at St. Helens, where the St. Helens 
Mill Co. has its saw mills. A steam schooner larger than 
the Willamette will be built there shortly for the Charles 
R. McCormick interests. It will carry 1,000,000 feet of 
lumber. 

A dozen steamers for the coastwise trade are under con- 
struction and in plan at various shipyards. Most of these 
modern steamers will be operated as lumber carriers, each 
having capacity for transporting approximately 1,000,000 
feet of lumber. The California is being built at Wilming- 
ton, Del. At the same yards the Columbia is being built 
for Wilson Bros., and a vessel not yet named is nearing com- 
pletion there for the E. J. Dodge Co. Two steamers are 
being built at Long Beach; one of them for Swayne & Hoyt, 
and the Hart-Wood Lumber Co. is constructing one at 
Aberdeen. The E. K. Wood Lumber Co. has called for bids 
for a steam schooner. J. A. Davenport, Fred Linderman, 
Charles R. McCormick & Co., all well-known Pacific Coast 
lumber and shipping people, are either building or making 
preparations for new craft. , 

Among the offshore shipments of lumber from San Fran- 
cisco last week were the following: Steamer City of Pan- 
ama, Mexico—18,000 feet lumber. 


Offshore freight rates show a strong upward tendency, 
with vessels extremely scarce. The charter market is very 
firm, with a little more activity in transactions. . Nine 
shillings a ton a month on-dead weight capacity was a 
high record made this week, the Oceano having been 
fixed for delivery San Francisco, redelivery Japan, at 
that figure. It is reported that 10 shillings has just been 


asked by another vessel. Columbia River to Sydney has 
advanced to from 44s 3d to 45s; South Africa has ad- 
vanced from 70s to 72s 6d. : : 

Coastwise freights are firm at recent quotations with 
a scarcity of steam schooners. The barbound condition 
of Eureka and other ports during much of the last few 
weeks makes movements of lumber on the coast slower, 
requiring more vessels. 

The following lumber charters are announced: 

Schooner EZ. K. Wood, Puget Sound to Hawaiian Islands, 
$6.65 ; barkentine Benecia, Grays Harbor to Guaymas, $7.50; 
barkentine Amaranth, Puget Sound or Columbia River to 
Valparaiso, 52s 6d; barkentine John C. Meyer, Grays Harbor 
to West Coast, private terms. 

German ship Wandsbek is engaged for lumber from Co- 
lumbia River or Puget Sound to the United Kingdom at 


vo 


72s 6d. 

Schooner Espada loads lumber at Grays Harbor for the 
west coast of South America and the British ship Crown of 
India is engaged for the same business from Columbia 
River to South Africa. 

British steamer Anerley has been engaged under time 
charter for lumber from Puget Sound to Australia at 6s 34d, 
delivery Comox and re-delivery Australia. 

Barkentine James Tuft is engaged for lumber from Co- 
lumbia River or Willapa Harbor to Valparaiso for orders 
at 52s 6d, with option of Sydney at 43s 9d or Brisbane at 
46s 3d. 

Material is arriving at the Bendixsen shipyard at 
Eureka, which is now superintended by William McDade 
for the Hammond interests, for a new steam schooner for 
the Hammond Lumber Company. The keel will be laid 
shortly and the steamer is to be launched in seven 
months. Its carrying capacity will be 800,000 feet. 


Recent Lumber News. 


According to advices from Turlock, the West Turlock 
Lumber & Mill Company, Theodore Sjoquist manager, 
is building a mill, 50x100 feet, to be equipped with 
modern planing mill machinery. The plant will be com- 
pleted and ready for business about March 1. 

At the first meeting of the California Forest Protective 
Association, held in this city last week, J. A. McKenzie, 
representing the L. E. White Lumber Co., and G. S. 
Arnold, of the C. A. Smith Lumber Co., were appointed 
a committee to draft a constitution and bylaws. Al- 
though the attendance was small there is no lack of 
interest in the object of the organization, which is fire 
protection. 

William R. Wheeler, traffic manager of the San Fran- 
cisco Chamber of Commerce, has announced his opinion 
on the Isthmus freight situation. He thinks that the 
decision by Secretary of War Stimson not to raise the 
rate on westbound traffic via the Panama Railroad but 
to restrict the amount of commercial freight accepted for 
transportation will not materially affect the situation so 
far as shipments of lumber and Coast products via the 
canal route are concerned. 

According to advices from Visalia, the shortage of 
snow in the Sierras in that part of the State may con- 
siderably delay the reopening of some of the white pine 
mills, Unless there is heavy snowfall within the next 
few weeks, the mills which depend upon flumes for trans- 
porting logs and lumber down from the mountains will 
find it difficult to operate. 

The Redwood Manufacturers’ Company will begin, 
March 1, to install, at the works of the Tonopah-Belmont 
Development Company at Tonopah, a number of redwood 
tanks for a new 500-ton cyanide plant. The material 
has been gotten out at the large factory of the Redwood 
Manufacturers’ Company at Pittsburg, Cal. This com- 
pany has been awarded the contract for 8,000 feet of 
36-inch wood-stave pipe for the water works system of 
Cumberland, Md. The fir staves for this pipe line will 
be gotten’ out on the Pacific coast.- Shirley Baker, the 
company’s engineer, will go to the South soon. 

A certificate has been filed of the increase of capital 
stock of the Hume-Bennett Lumber Co., of Michigan, 
from $500,000 to $800,000, of which $500,000 will be 
common and $300,000 preferred, subject to redemption 
after June 1, 1912, and the holders entitled to fixed 
dividends of 6 per cent, payable semi-annually. Of the 
common stock $250,000 and of the preferred stock $300,- 
000 have been paid in. The new directors who signed 
the certificate of increase are Thomas Hume, George A. 
Hume and George Heffernan. Ira B. Bennett recently 
sold his interest to other members of the company. The 
plant is located at Sanger. 


Personals. 


S. O. Johnson, of the Wendling Johnson Lumber Co., 
this city, has returned from a trip to Klamath Falls. 

W. Paul Johnson, secretary of the Klamath Develop- 
ment Co., Klamath Falls, returned from southern Cali- 
fornia and is now in Portland on business. 

A. C. Kincaid, who has lumber interests in British 
Columbia, recently arrived from Revelstoke with a party 
of friends on a tour of the Coast. 

G. W. Johnson, manager of the West Side Lumber 
Co.’s large plant at Tuolumne, has been spending a few 
days in the city. 

A. W. Simpson, a lumberman of Stockton, is among 
the recent arrivals, as are E. L. Jenne, a timberman of 
Walnut Creek; N. H. Falk, a prominent pioneer tim- 
berman of Arcata, with Mrs. Falk, calling on old friends; 
F. C. White, superintendent of the Union Lumber Co.’s 
redwood sawmill at Fort Bragg, with Mrs. White, and 
J. R. Reynolds, a well known lumberman of Tacoma. 

George X. Wendling, of the Weed Lumber Co., is re- 
cuperating at Del Monte after the strenuous work of the 
last few weeks in connection with the affairs of the 
numerous corporations in which he is an officer or director. 

Sales Manager Smith, of the Northwestern Redwood 
Co., has just returned from a trip to the sawmill at 
Willits, 





Every Retail | 
Lumber Dealer 


owes it to himself, we 
believe, to get better ac- 
quainted with the service 
and quality of lumber the 
eighteen mills, forming our 
agency, are offering. Tell 
us your needs and we'll tell 
you why you should buy 


noone | OLD GROWTH | sacrox: 
ewst | YELLOW FIR| ™ 


“mr | SPRUCE} 


Red Cedar Siding and Finish, Premium 
Brand, Red Cedar Shingles, Spars, Pil- 
ing, Timbers, Silo and Tank Material, 
Sash and Door Cut Stock, Box Shooks, 
Veneered Products, Turned Stock, Lath 
and’ Mouldings. 


Send us your orders 


Pacific 
Lumber Agency 


General Sales Office 
Aberdeen, - Wash. 





Direct Selling Agents 
For 


Grays Harbor and Willapa Harbor Mills 
of 
Combined Annual Capacity: 


1,000,000,000 Feet Lumber, 
225,000,000 Pieces Lath, 
300,000,000 Shingles. 








DISTRICT REPRESENTATIVES : 


CHICAGO—438 Marquette Building 

A, J. SINE, District Manager. A. A. BOND, District Salesman 
MINNEAPOLIS—530 Lumber Exchange 
M. T. OWENS, District Manager. C. G. CRULL, District Salesman 
E. F. TOBIN, District Salesman. 

KANSAS CITY—1415 Long Building 

J. A. SHAW, District Manager. , » J.J. BONEKEMPER, District Salesman 
BENVER—903 First National Bank Building 
T. P WHITE, District Manager. 
SALT LAKE—307 Main Street 

J. J. STEWART, District Salesman. 


SPOKANE-—P. 0. Box 1269 
C. H. DITEWIG, District Manager. 


TACOMA —P. O. Box 267 
T. W. TEBB, District Manager. 


NEW YORK—2789 Valentine Avenue 
C. E. LITTELL, District Salesman. 


WINNIPEG—242 Summerset Building 
GEO. R. McCOLL, District Salesman. 


¢ “‘PHILADELPHIA—Greens Hotel 
W. H. BIGBIE, District Salesman. 
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THE ROOF OF AGES 
S The Red Cedar Shingle 
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THIS old English Block House on San 
Juan Islands in Puget Sound was 
built in 1860, Shingles apparently as good 
as when laid. 
Give your customers the best. 
No other roofing can compare with it. 
We can furnish in any quantity or grade. 


OVER 200 MILLS. 
CAPACITY, 20,000,000 DAILY. 


Write Us Today for Prices. 


Red Cedar Shingle 
Manufacturers’ Ass’n 


511-514 White Bldg., SEATTLE, WASH. 
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Manufacturer, Wholesale 
Dealer and Shipper 


LUMBER 


SHINGLES 
Robert S. Wilson 


1036-37 Henry Bldg. - Seattle, Wash. 
Use Our Land and Timber Department. 
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Best to the East 
** The Olympian”’ 
*“* The Columbian’’ 


via the 


“MILWAUKEE” 


If you want to travel East the Safest and 
Shortest Way, as well as the way of greatest 
pleasure, take one of these new Standard Flyers. 

For further information regarding fares, reser- 
vations, etc., write 


Geo. W. Hibbard 


General Passenger 
Agent 


Seattle, - - 


VAV ALVA 2 












Wash. 
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The American Lumberman Telecode. 


A systematic and practical arrangement of telegraphic words to 
represent phrases, sentences and each size of each grade of each 
article of lumber manufactured. Adapted toall branches of the 
lumber trade; 412 pages; 6x9 inches; 61,427 words, 

Price, postpaid, $5.00. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 S. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 
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CRESCENT CITY NEWS. 

Carnival Doings Lure Lumbermen Temporarily from 
Strict Path of Business—Yellow Pine Mills Generally 
Busy—Export Situation. 

New ORLEANS, La., Feb. 21.—When last heard from 
here the market was headed in a satisfactory direction 


and ‘‘going strong.’’? That was several days ago. The 
earnival has since obscured the view more or less and 


local lumbermen today are mostly engaged in nppoeencie. | 
with visiting friends the question how the 1912 carniva 
should be graded. With singular unanimity it is classed 
as B or better and some of those who are called into con- 
sultation behind sundry swinging doors in Gravier, St. 
Charles, Canal and adjoining streets have been heard to 
aver that it is the ‘‘best ever.’’ Certainly it broke all 
records today with respect to the number of local lum- 
bermen who were absent from their offices, and according 
to general report 99 per cent of those marked absent or 
tardy were opal on the plea that they were entertain- 
ing visiting lumber friends. 

‘Under these conditions it was hard to get any compre- 
hensive line on the current market situation. It m: iy be 
remarked in passing, however, that demand is improving 
slowly and prices are reported firm. Nothing but the 
‘‘old-fashioned winter’’ in the snowbelt prevents this 
from being a notably good season. Because of that un- 
toward circumstance orders for yard stock are still held 
down. The factory trade is developing nicely. Railroad 
and ear material move well, and export lumber would 
move if the ocean lines would move it, the local wharves 


being still congested with delayed lumber and timber 
tonnage. Here and there in the yellow pine belt rain 


and wet roads are interfering with mill operations, but 
as a general thing the mills are busy and cutting pretty 
well up to capacity, with the items in active call rated 
scarce and no reports of burdensome or worrisome ac- 
cumulation. 

The export shipping situation continues anything but 
satisfactory. A meeting of local exporters, attended also 
by exporters from Memphis and Cincinnati, was held 
early last week. About a dozen concerns, all members of 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, were 
represented. It was given out that the conferees had 
decided to enlist the “good offices of their association, 
whose officers and representatives had taken no part in 
the rather bitter newspaper warfare waged in recent 
weeks. Accordingly Assistant Secretary Palmer ad- 
dressed a letter to Chairman W. P. Ross, of the Steam- 
ship Agents’ Conference, proposing a meeting at which 
the whole vexed question could be amicably discussed. 

As a result, a conference between the two interests 
was held last Friday, several Memphis exporters being 
present, and the grievances of the shippers were threshed 
out at considers able length. Finally it was agreed to 
appoint a joint committee to devise, if possible, some 
satisfactory plan to relieve the congestion of lumber ton- 
nage here and prevent its recurrence. The following 
committee was appointed: For the steamship agents— 
Messrs. Roos, Hendren and Lafonta; for the exporters— 


Messrs. Burgess, of Memphis, and Haymann, of New 
Orleans. Meanwhile the New Orleans port commission- 


ers are working away at the same problem, which is con- 
ceded to be not the easiest in the world, with steamers 
searce, charters high and ocean tonnage of all classes 
abundant m all the ports. 

Capt. W. 8. Cary, of Donaldsonville, 
the interest of his brother-in-law, W. W. 
the sawmill plant and timber of Robertson Bros. and 
Cary, in Pointe Coupee Parish, and the concern will be 
managed hereafter by Capt. W. T. Robertson. 

The German steamship Phoenix arrived last Saturday 
from Ciudad del Carmen with a cargo of mahogany logs 
for the Otis Manufacturing Co. 

The beauties of the projected intercoastal canal as a 
transportation route were illustrated last week when the 
3owie Lumber Co., on lower LaFourche, barged 15,000 
eross ties through Harvey’s canal into the Mississippi, 
via the Mississippi to Plaquemine and through the Pla- 
quemine locks to bayous via which they will be delivered 
at New Iberia, the point of destination. The shipment 
will cover something like 300 miles and consume nearly 
a week; whereas, were the interecoastal canal in operation, 
the ties could have been delivered at New Iberia, it is 
said, within 24 hours. 

A boiler explosion in the Plant-Bond Lumber Co.’s 
mill at Bond, Miss., resulted in the fatal injury of sev- 
eral employees. The boiler was blown through the mill, 
but missed striking the machinery, so that the property 
damage will not, it is said, exeeed $1,000. Pending 
repairs, the mill may be kept out of commission a short 
time. 

The 


for Buenos 


has purchased 
Robertson, in 


Norwegian bark Astoria, cleared from Gulfport 
Aires last December, with 762,000 feet of 
lumber, was abandoned by its crew, dismantled and set 
on fire on January 24 last. The crew was landed at St. 
Michaels on February 5 by a vessel bound for London. 

The Monroe (La.) Progressive League reports that it 
is negotiating with a Memphis corporation with a view to 
securing for Monroe a large sawmill. The corporation, 
owning large tracts of swamp timber, had planned to 
build a mill near the timber and construct a short line 
to connect it with the Iron Mountain. The Monroe 
league is striving to induce it to build the mill at Mon- 
roe and run its railroad to the timber. It is intimated 
that attractive inducements are offered and the deal may 
be put through within the next 10 days. 

A very handsome cypress pedestal was last Saturday 
placed in the lobby of the St. Charles Hotel with the 


compliments of the Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ 
Association. It is a little over 6 feet in height, with 
artistic panels finished after the ‘‘sugi’’ process, and is 
attracting no end of attention among the guests of the 
hotel. 

Mr. and Mrs. James D. Lacey, after a several weeks’ 
stay in New Orleans, left last Saturday for California, 
via Chicago, where they will spend a few days before 
continuing their journey west. 





IN NORTHWESTERN LOUISIANA. 


SHREVEPORT, LA., Feb. 19.—Heavy rainfall last week, 
with prospects for more showers, is responsible for the 
lumber interests in this territory being somewhat dis- 
couraged. They would have the ‘‘blues’’ perhaps were 
it not for the fair prices offered and the strong demand 
for all classes of yellow pine, but these two features of 
the market are consoling to some extent. Reports from 
the mills state that it is too wet to ship much, and it is 
expected that logging operations will be discontinued 
temporarily. There is hope, however, that this week 
will see a change for the better, and that shipping 
activities will again become normal. There is a strong 
demand, and the production is eurtailed, which gives 
reason for the prediction that the spring is going to 
witness considerable increase in prices. Railroad demand 
continues to be the strongest. 

The Peavy-Byrns Lumber Co. has been advised of the 
delivery of the new locomotive engine and lumber ears 
purchased for the Kinder & Northwestern road in Cal- 
easieu Parish. This road connects now with the Friseo 
and the Iron Mountain, and is preparing for connection 
with the Santa Fe. It has promise of a busy future. 

Figures compiled by the building inspector’s force 
show that a lot of frame structures were built here dur- 
ing last year. Residences alone were erected at a cost 
of $613,875.60. As previously reported, this year’s 
record promises to surpass that of last year, the permits 
for residences in January having shown a total cost of 
about $60,000. The good work is being continued. 

The Athens Lumber Co. is advertising at Homer, La., 
for sawmill men, with families, for permanent work. 
The company’s plant is at Athens, La. 

It is reported from Hammond, La., that a railroad, 10 
miles in length, is being built to a 10,000-aere tract of 
yellow pine timber recently purchased near Hammond by 
the Hammond Lumber Co., which is constructing a plan- 
ing mill to eut this timber. 4 

Reports received tell - the organization of a lumber 
company at DeRidder, La., south of Shreveport, known 
as the Bundick Creek ‘Lumber Co., capitalized at $10,000 
and officered by W. I. Hoover, president ; C. R. Short, 
vice president, and G. R. Harris, secretary-treasurer. 

H. H. Wheless, of the Frost-John Lumber Co., is back from 
a business trip to Alabama, where he has lumber interests. 


A. J. Wartes, representing the Noll-Welty Lumber Co., of 
Kansas City, Mo., was a recent business visitor. 





SOUTHWESTERN LOUISIANA LUMBER NEWS. 


LAKE CHARLES, LA., Feb. 19.—Prices are improving 
and stocks are in badly broken shape. One of the best 
signs of an improved condition in the lumber market 
is to be found in the purchases of railroads in the gen- 
eral market. Railroads are responsible for the advances 
of the last three or four weeks, as their purchases have 
filled the order books of all the larger concerns, and 
they are even buying everything in the lumber line that 
it is possible for them to turn to account. Recently they 
have taken to purchasing saps in the rough for use as 
car material, and export buyers report that they are hav- 
ing a hard time placing erders because of the activ ity of 
American railroads in that line. They are buying un- 
usually heavy of all big timbers and of dimension stock, 
and it is apparent that they are in the market to stay, 
as in addition to what rehabilitation work they are en- 
gaged in they are also engaged in planning’ big new 
construction, a great deal of it in the Southwest. 

The recent shutdown of sawmills in the Southwest be- 
cause of weather conditions resulted in all concerns run- 
ning away ahead on orders and uway behind on stocks, 
a condition that is naturally bound to result in better 
prices. - Retail yards’ increased buying has done more 
to make manufacturers feel optimistic than any other 
class because while prices were up on all timbers, dimen- 
sion stocks and car material average stocks for retail 
yards were down on account of lack of interest in that 
department. Recently one of the largest New York City 
buying concerns sent a man to this territory who bought 
20,000,000 feet of lumber and now this man is back with 
a view of duplicating his purchases of the former trip, 
but finds that even in the short time elapsing he will 
have to pay a considerably advanced price for what he 
wants. 

The export market has been showing constant improve- 
ment, but excessive ocean rates have been a drawback 
that is working hardships on the independent exporters 
who have failed to make time contracts. However, buy- 
ing for this market continues to show marked activity 
and is gradually increasing in importance with the 
yellow pine mills on this side of the Mississippi River. 
South American business is also showing activity, and 
the trade of the Argentine Republic promises to be an 
increasingly important factor. 

Roy F. Morse, who has been in Lake Charles connected 
with the Long-Bell Lumber Co., has been transferred to 
Beaumont, Tex., where he will assume charge of the 
export department of the company. Mr. Morse will 
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leave in a few days for Beaumont, where he will take 
— of the new office. All of the exports of the 
Long-Bell Lumber Co. will be conducted through that 
office. 





SOUTHEASTERN MISSISSIPPI NEWS. 


HArtiesBuRG, Miss., Feb. 19.—Although the inclement 
weather in the north has diminished orders coming into 
the territory, the overloaded condition of the mills keeps 
prices stiff and the amount of business now in the buying 
territory will carry the manufacturers along well for 60 
to 90 days. It is an extremely hard matter to place 
business of any description, and a car shortage is being 
felt, causing additional delay after material has been 
cut for shipment. 

C. W. Hudson, vice-president of the L. F. Driver Lum- 
ber Co., of Thomasville, Ga., has been in the city for 
several days, in the place of the local manager, Mr. Mur- 
row, who is now in Georgia. 

W. R. Hickman, who formerly represented William 
Cameron & Co., of Waco, at Hattiesburg, but more re- 
cently in the selling territory, has been in this section 
several weeks looking after shipments, but will return 
north in a rew weeks. 


SOUTH ATLANTIC COAST 


IN NORTHEASTERN FLORIDA. 


JACKSONVILLE, Pria., Feb. 19.—The market for dressed 
yellow pine flooring has been active, with demand heavier 
than for the last month and prices good. Kiln dried 
boards command a fair price at the mills and they report 
only a small accumulation on hand. Lumber manufac- 
turers report sufficient cutting on hand to last for over 
30 days and a number of lumber buyers are constantly 
on the road, more so than for months, endeavoring to 
place schedules for coastwise shipments. There is yet 
unplaced a quantity of such railroad material as car 
sills, bridge timbers, bills for small depots at way 
stations. A number of ihe mills are loaded up for some 
time cutting material to fill the railroad work sheets 
which came out some months ago. This, with the con- 
tinued and increasing local demand, makes them more 
independent in accepting anything but very desirable 
coastwise business. 

The mill located on the south side of the St. Johns 
River, just beyond the city of Jacksonville, known as 
that of the Keystone Lumber Co., has been leased by 
Fred C. Alworth, who recently cut out his yellow pine 
at Lukens. The lessee expects to begin sawing soon after 
March 1. This mill was formerly operated under the 
name of the Vrieze Lumber Co., and later was succeeded 
by the Keystone Lumber Co., but Mr. Alworth expects 
to run it under his own name. 

The railroads are unable to furnish with reasonable 
promptness cars to move lumber waiting on skids, and 
the millmen wonder if they will be able to get any cars 
at all when the fertilizer movement sets in shortly. They 
are now awaiting the report of their special committee 
appointed to investigate the car situation and report 
at the meeting to be held February 24. 

Coastwise shipments of lumber this week have been 
heavy, with five vessels forwarded and being loaded by 
E. G. Phianey, three vessels with piling from the Florida 
Pile & Timber Co., one with ties from American Tie & 
Timber Co., one from Cummer Lumber Co., with lumber 
and erate material for Abaco, and five other vessels from 
different lumber concerns. A number of vessels are load- 
ing and to report for clearance before the end of 
February. 

Some of the visitors last week were Jasper R. Pope, 
of J. F' Pope & Son, lumber dealers of Beverly, Mass.; 
Charles E. Day, representing Henry M. Canby, whole- 
saler of Wilmington, Del., who had several schedules of 
dressed stock for which they were in the market; J. F. 
Darby, of the Darby Lumber Co.; F. H. Phillips, of 
Luekey & Phillips, Moniac, Ga.; H. M. Graham, of the 
Stuart Lumber Co., Brinson. 

















FROM THE GEORGIA CAPITAL. 


ATLANTA, GA., Feb. 19.—Advance in the price of cot- 
ton has stimulated confidence and has increased plans for 
spring building. Architects report that they are working 
on an unusual number of specifications. In building 
materials of all kinds an upward tendency is noted. 

The advance in the price of cotton and a quickening of 
confidence have been followed by a movement among 
business men and farmers to reduce cotton acreage at 
least 25 per cent. This effort has enlisted the sympathy 
of men of every occupation. At the convention held here 
this week, lumbermen, merchants, farmers, and bankers 
were present. The unanimous opinion of the delegates 
was that another 16,000,000 bale crop would be one of 
the greatest calamities the South could experience. Reso- 
lutions were passed urging that the cotton acreage be 
reduced; but, more important than this, the decision was 
reached that local association shall be formed throughout 
the State, by means of which individual and personal 
efforts will be made to eut down the size of the cotton 
crop. 

Beeause of continual rainfall in Atlanta tittle building 
is being done, despite the number of plans being con- 
sidered. Among construction work contemplated is $300,- 
000 worth of improvements by the Atlanta Steel Co. 
Contracts amounting to $150,000 for rolling mill equip- 
ment and reheating furnaces have been left by this com- 
pany to the Morgan Construction Co., of Worcester, 
Mass. 

Demand -from the railroads continues heavy, and an- 
nouncements have been received of purchases planned in 
railroad equipment. The Southern Railway is in the 


market for from 18 to 20 passenger cars. According 
to a dispatch, the Pennsylvania Railroad has ordered 200 
passenger Cars. 

A charter has just been granted to the Gainesville & 
Northwestern Railway Co., which has a capital of $750,- 
00 and which purposes to construct a railway line from 
Gainesville to Robertson. 

Bids are being received for the construction of a line 
westward from Moultrie for the Valdosta, Fort Gaines & 
Western Railroad Co. 





FROM THE OLD DOMINION. 

NorFOLK, VA., Feb. 19.—Due to the inclement weather, 
there is a scarcity of lumber, not only in pine, but in 
other woods. This may be temporary, but if the rains 
should continue, there will be no further enlargement of 
operations. Demand continues steady, but is not of such 
character as to be classed normal in the face of a regular 
output by the mills. In view of this shortage, some mill- 
men seem to want to boom prices while they can. Most 
thoughtful and conservative operators, however, are using 
every effort to discourage these methods and doing all 
they can to maintain the market on a stable basis as 
evidenced at present, until the spring trade opens up, at 
which time it is presumed the mills will be running at 
full swing, placing the output on a parity with the 
demand. 

With these conditions, it will then be time, it is con- 
tended, to undertake to maintain the current market 
quotations or, if conditions justify, advance them 
slightly. Actuated by the above motives, assurance can 
freely be given that the present market quotations will 
be maintained strongly on the lower grades of rough and 
dressed lumber for the next 30 days at least, with per- 
haps a slight advance apparent in the upper grades of 
North Carolina pine. The mills to the south of the 
North Carolina pine belt are securing all the business 
they want at very much better prices than ever before, 
in addition to which their local trade has not abated as 
yet. The North Carolina pine market as a whole is very 
strong, but calls for careful watching by millmen, and 
it is apparent that they are on the job. 

President Horton Corwin, jr., of the North Carolina 
Pine Association, has appointed the following delegates 
from the above association to the annual meeting of the 
North Carolina Forestry Association, Raleigh, N. C., 
February 21: 

C. I. Millard, chairman; John L. Roper Lumber Co., Nor- 
folk, Va.; A. R. Turnbull, Rowland Lumber Co., Bowdens, 
N. C.; John M. Gibbs. Fosburgh Lumber Co., Norfolk, Va. : 
W. G. Underwood, Albemarle Lumber Co., Hertford, N. C.; 
George T. Leach, Eureka Lumber Co., Washington, D. C. 

The following have been in Norfolk during the week: 

B. 8. Gill, of Gill Lumber Co., Philadelphia, Pa. ; Archibald 
N. Milne, of the Milne Bros. Co.. New York; P. T. Kneale, 
Producers’ Lumber Co., Philadelphia: Charles McLean, asso- 
ciated with William M. Burgan, Baltimore, Md.; F. M. 
Jobson, Dare Lumber Co., Elizabeth City, N. C.;: Asa T. 
Crawford, of Dennis Simmons Lumber Co., Williamston, 
N. C.: Horton Corwin, jr., president Branning Manufactur- 


ing Co., Edenton, N. C.: A. R. Turnbull, president Rowland 
Lumber Co., Bowdens, N. C. 





IN CENTRAL VIRGINIA. 

I.YNCHBURG, VA., Feb. 20.—The export hardwood and 
pine trade is more seriously hampered by shipping con- 
gestion at Norfolk and Savannah this week than at last 
reports from here. This condition, coupled with the in- 
crease in ocean rates, has brought the export business 
practically to a standstill. Orders are still coming in, 
however, at advanced prices for shipment ‘‘ whenever 
possible,’’? but the volume of business is showing the 
effects of the untoward conditions. 

Continued reports of an encouraging character come 
from domestic pine and hardwoods business. In pine 
the box trade is especially good, and the demand for 
roofers continues. There is some demand for heavy tim- 
bers. Prices in all lines are holding firm, but no further 
advances are reported over last week. 

Some good railroad orders are reported for oak lum- 
ber, and the furniture factories are actively in the mar- 
ket. Chestnut is in demand, and gum is scarce. 

Domestic shipments this month will be better than in 
January, owing to the breaking up of the severe weather. 
A eonsiderable number of mills in Virginia operated by 
companies here reported starting up again this week, and 
generally the North and South Carolina mills during the 
last 10 days have resumed almost normal operations. 





FROM THE MARYLAND METROPOLIS. 


BALTIMORE, Mp., Feb. 20.—The situation in regard to 
opportunities for shipping lumber to Europe at Nor- 
folk, concerning which much complaint was heard 
not long ago, has greatly improved of late, and 
there is now said to be a_ prospect that all 
of the export stocks accumulated there will be got out 
of the way by the middle of March. The extent of the 
congestion can be inferred from the faet that at one 
time there were no less than 782 cars of lumber in the 
port, waiting to be loaded aboard steamers. Since then 
the steamship companies have put on additional vessels, 
so that there are two sailings to London and Liverpool 
this month, and in March there may be as many. With 
regard to the facilities for shipments to continental ports 
the situation is less satisfactory, the freight rates to 
Rotterdam and Amsterdam being so high as to put Nor- 
folk virtually out of it as against New Orleans. The 
purpose of the steamship lines appears to be to divert 
the lumber export business from Norfolk to ports where 
cotton and other freights can be had in greater variety. 

P. M. Womble, president of the Georgia Pine Co., is 
off on another trip south. This’time his travels will 
extend to Gulf ports, and he will be away until some time 
in March. It is his intention to take up stock in large 
quantities. 
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THIS BOOK will give you just the 
information you desire regarding Cedar, 
It explains the difference between the 
Southern Cedar and the Red Cedar of 
Washington. Ask us and this booklet 
will be promptly SENT FREE. 





Washington Cedar Products Co. 
Pi SEATTLE, WASH. > 


WRITE FOR PRICES 


“BUILD WITH THE 
4 444 wispoM OF SOLOMON” 4 4 4 4 








MIXED CARS 


Doors, Yard Lumber 
K. D. Sash and Frames 
Colonial Columns 
Factory Plank. 


Largest manufacturers in the Inland Empire. 
Prompt Shipments. 


Washington Mill Company, 


SPOKANE, WASH. 
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The Polleys Lumber Company | 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers. MISSOULA, MONT. 


Idaho White Pine 


1 Esai US YOUR INQUIRIES 
y, 























California Redwood 
Red Cedar Shingles 


Washington Fir 
Cedar and Spruce 


Complete Stock of above for Coast Shipment or from our 
MINNESOTA TRANSFER WAREHOUSE 


Fi. B. WAITE LUMBER CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

















TELEGRAPH BILLS REDUCED ifyon esas Poiccode. 
For further particulars address American Lumberman, Chicago, III, 
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MIXED CARS 


Doors, Columns, K. D. Sash 
and Frames, Mouldings, Cas- 


































ings, Base, Corner Blocks, 


Siding, Ceiling & Yard Stock 


WESTERN SOFT PINE 


Fir and Larch 





Recent changes in classifica- 
tion enable us to meet the 
present-day demands of dealers 
for mixed shipments including 
doors with other stock. Our 
product is manufactured under 
the direct supervision of ex- 
perts who know the require- 
ments of the retailers from A 
to Z. Quick shipments. 


Washington Mill Company 
SPOKANE, WASH. 





LUMBER NEWS OF THE GREAT SOUTHWEST 











BERTLES & BERTLES 
IDAHO WHITE PINE _ FIR, SPRUCE 
WESTERN SOFT PINE RED CEDAR PRODUCTS 


If you are having trouble securing ‘‘Soft’’ Western Pine 
Shop or Soft Light Colored Western Pine Boards — write 
us for information and prices. It will pay you to write 
for our lists on Idaho White Pine and Western Soft Pine. 


General Office : Eaatern Sales Office : 








825 Realty Bldg., Spokane, Wash. 1143 Marquette Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
If you are in the get the LOWEST 


Market for BOXES PRICES from the 


PHOENIX LUMBER CO. 


) E. F. Cartier Van Dissel, Mgr. SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 











{ SALESMAN OR SALES MANAGER | 


Whether you are a salesman or a sales manager, a general 
manager. an officer or a director of your company, you should 
be represented by a good card—the best card 


Peerless Patent Book Form Card 


That they are the best, admits of no discussion. The best men 
everywhere use them. If you don’t it is only because you have 
not examined them. They are always carried together and 
they carry conviction. They are always smooth edged when 
you detach them, and they are alwaysclean 
and flat. They leave nothing to be desired, 
however fastidous the taste. or 
severely critical the judgment. 
Send today for sam- 
ple taband detach 
the cardsone by one 
—satisfy yourself as 
to what others uni- 
versally call best. 
Send today. 








POTEEL COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH SA 
Appearance of our CHICAGO. 
neat card in case. 


The John B. Wiggins Company 


ENGRAVERS, DIE EMBOSSERS, PLATE PRINTERS 








* 61-63 East Adams Street, Chicago 


an 








HINTS AS TO YARD MANAGEMENT 


will be found in the 39) page book ‘‘Realm of the Retailer.” Free 
descriptive circular. Address AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 43] S. 
Dearborn Street Chicago, I]] 





IN THE MIDDLE MISSISSIPPI RIVER DISTRICT. 


Manufacturing End of the Yellow Pine Business Tied 
Up by Car Shortage—Retailers Clamoring for Stock 
—Another Fire Scare. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Feb. 20.—The greatest concern in the 
yellow pine trade is for the manufacturing end of the 
business. The selling end is taking care of itself as 
well as can be expected. The greatest difficulty at the 
mills is with the car supply. Logging operations have 
been resumed, order files are full of quick shipment busi- 
ness, but the mills can not ship. 

During the long period that logging operations were 
suspended on account of rains, following hard upon the 
heels of the universal shutdown because of labor 
troubles, mill stocks ran low and have not been replen- 
ished. Demand is largely in excess of the production, 
and most of the business in the order files is for imme- 
diate shipment, as buyers waited until the eleventh hour 
to send in their requirements. Thus the situation at the 
mills is keeping the consumer out of lumber and the 
rumbling of discontent among the buyers is pronounced. 
Meantime demand continues to improve, railroad busi- 
ness showing no abatement and yard buying picking up 
with the early signs of spring. The situation is exceed- 
ingly complex. 

Prices are inconsistently low. Many of the mills have 
taken orders ahead at prices which they would not think 
of accepting at this time. The big buyers are offering 
large blocks of business on the same terms, which do not 
appear to find many takers. Meantime inquiry comes 
in strong from all sources, indicating a brisk spring 
trade. 

Another Fire Scare. 


Last week fire in the storage sheds of the St. Louis 
Lumber Co.’s yards on South Broadway did damage to 
the extent of $5,000, but incendiarism was not thought 
of at the time. Last Friday afternoon, however, fire 
was discovered in the lumber yard of the Charles F. 
Luehrmann Hardwood Lumber Co. The blaze was extin- 
guished with little difficulty and it was discovered that 
the cause of the fire was a pile of oil-soaked rags and 
paper. Lumbermen are again fearful that the firebug 
will get in his deadly work as he did last spring and all 
yards have been placed under double guard. 


Yellow Pine Trade Gossip. 


A. J. Freeman, president cf the Freeman-Smith Lumber 
Co., and at one time a resident of St. Louis, paid his old 
home town a visit last week, on his way from the yellow 
pine meeting at New Orleans to his new home in Tacoma. 
Mr. Freeman, who has interests on the Pacific coast, thinks 
that there will be a good spring business, 

C. D. Johnson, of the Frost-Johnson Lumber Co., is still 
at Hot Springs. recovering from an attack of rheumatism. 
Ile writes that he is much improved and that he hopes to be 
home soon 

Cc. M. Jennings, of the Berthold & Jennings Lumber Co., 
has returned from a trip among some of the southern 
mills. He says that logging operations are still impeded on 
account of rain, that mill stocks are low and broken and 
cars scarce. He looks for a brisk spring demand and thinks 
that the mills are in no shape to meet it. 

The Payton Lumber Co. applied for articles of incorpora- 
tion last Saturday, with a capital stock of $30,000, fully 
paid. The incorporators are Coney ‘T. Payton, Harry 
Nixon and William G. Nixon. The company will engage 
the wholesale lumber business, with offices in the Syndicate 
Trust Building and will handle mill shipments, chiefly yel 
low pine. Mr. Payton has been sales manager for the 
O’Neil Lumber Co. The two Nixons are officials of the R. 
W. ‘Green Railway Supply Co. 

The St. Louis cireuit court has granted the Wayne 
Iron & Lumber Co., composed of Charles N. Hays, Will- 
iam Cowan, David H. Glass, Edwin R. Locke, Charles D. 
Rodgers, William S. Glass and Samuel M. Locke, a 
temporary restraining order enjoining the National Bank 
of Commerce from auctioning securities valued at more 
than $400,000, including 211 shares in the Williamsville, 
Greenville & St. Louis Railroad to satisfy a balance of 
$264,724.23 claimed due on notes. 





New Lumber Firm Launched. 


Water seeks its level and birds of a feather flock 
together, hence it is perfectly natural that two young 
chaps so very much alike as A. M. Hill and W. L. 
Behan should come together as they have done by 
forming the Hill-Behan Lumber Co., a commission con- 
cern which makes its initial bow to the public March 
1. Both men are as near alike as peas in a pod—in 
youth, ambition and ability to keep digging for busi- 























ness until the last prospective customer has gone 
to bed. 

Each has made a signal success alone, and now 
that they have joined forces will undoubtedly make a 
combination that will cause the trade to sit up and 
take notice. Each brings into the firm a strong line 
of mill connections which they have been representing 
for years. This, and their acquaintance with the 
trade and their excellent reputations, augurs well for 
the future of the company. 

Mr. Behan commenced his career as a lumberman 
away back in his knee pants days, lugging water for 
the Bowie Lumber Co., at Texarkana. After he had 
lugged water for a year or so he knew enough about 
the business to get a job with the Boston Lumber 
Co., of Selma, La., where he remained for four or five 
years, increasing his store of lumber knowledge all 
the while. He next migrated to the Pacifie Coast, 
where he ‘‘knocked about’’ for nearly six years, ac- 
quiring the finishing touches to his education. He 
next found himself with the Long-Bell Lumber Co., 
in whose employ he remained for about four years, 
going next to the Sabine Lumber Co., at Kansas City, 
where he remained for three years. Then he came to 
St. Louis, where he has been engaged in the «ommis- 
sion business under his own shingle. 





THE WISE POLICY OF A SHREWD MILL 
MANAGER. 


KAGLE MILLS, ARK., Feb. 19.—Whether it is a yard 
hand or a foreman makes no difference. Each gets a 
hearing and feels that a personal interest is taken in 
him. This is the policy of Edward Bower, manager of 
the Eagle Lumber Co.’s plant in this city, toward his 
assistants and mill crews. That it pays is evidence in 
25 years of continuous service by many employees from 
lumber pilers up. 

The Haywards (E. L. and E. B., of Davenport, Iowa), 
together with C. Shuler and Edward Bower, comprise 
the officers of the company. The Haywards devote most 
of their time to their Davenport interests, leaving the 
active management to Mr. Bower. Under his super- 
vision, now of eight years’ duration, they feel that the 
mill end is in able hands. Up to nine years ago Mr. 
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OFFICE OF EAGLE LUMBER CO.. 





SAGLE MILLS, ARK. 


Bower was associated with W. S. Harlin in the banking 
business at Sigourney, Iowa. Both became attracted to 
the lumber business and in 1903 embarked in a sawmill 
proposition at Harlin, Ala. The following year, receiv- 
ing an attractive offer from the Hayward interests, 
Mr. Bower accepted the position of manager, which he 
still holds. 

After a shutdown of seven weeks the Eagle plant 
resumed sawing February 1. In addition to the annual 
overhauling during the winter, rope drive transmission 
was substituted for the regulation: belt equipment. 
Twenty-four wraps of 14-inch manila are used, of 
which 14 run the sawmill; 10 are devoted to the dis- 
charge end. 

In addition to a first class mill, Mr. Bower takes pride 
in the commissary store, which he designed and had econ- 
structed along ideas of his own. It is a model of a well- 
lighted, conveniently arranged room for the dispensing 
of merchandise. 

Incidentally, Mr. Bower complains of being unable to 
get hold of his AMERICAN LUMBERMAN on Sunday morn- 
ing until after Mrs. B. has absorbed the fashion notes 
of the lumber world. 
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SAWMILL PLANT OF EAGLE LUMBER CO., EAGLE MILLS, ARK., SHOWJLING LOG POND IN THE FOREGROUND. 
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FROM THE SUNFLOWER STATE. 


WICHITA, KANS., Feb. 19.—Prospects for business are 
reported by local lumber dealers, both jobbers and re- 
tailers, to be better now than at any other time during 
the last 18 months. Crop conditions in Kansas and 
Oklahoma, particularly in Kansas, were never more en- 
couraging at this time of the year, and this is one reason 
for the optimistic feeling among the lumber dealers. 
Reports from points in the territory contiguous to 
Wichita, indicate that farmers regard the crop outlook 
as being unusually promising. This, taken in connection 
with a better feeling generally, will, it is believed, offset 
any depressing effect which the coming presidential cam- 
paign may have upon business. 

The recent stiffening of prices on yellow pine material 
and the inability of many of the mills to supply all 
grades of seasoned stock have stimulated buying by some 
retailers, who foresee higher prices and long delays in 
the delivery of orders. It is doubtful if the retail stocks 
in southern Kansas and Oklahoma were ever lower as a 
general thing than they are at present. This is due to 
the limited demand for lumber covering a period of more 
than a year. 

J. G. Wilson, of the Wilson Lumber Co., which has a 
line of yards in Kansas and Oklahoma, is much en- 
couraged over the outlook in Kansas, but is not so op- 
timistie concerning Oklahoma, on account of repeated 
crop failures in the sections where the company’s yards 
are situated. 

H. W. Darling, of the Louisiana Red Cypress Co., has 
just returned from the mills in Louisiana, where he went 
after the recent lumbermen’s convention in Kansas City. 
He says that everywhere he heard only optimistic ex- 
pressions regarding trade in all lines, and that particu- 
larly in the South and West no one entertains a thought 
that the presidential campaign will injure business ap- 
preciably. 

F, A. Amsden, who has a line of yards in Kansas and 
Oklahoma, has been making special inquiry concerning 
crop conditions, and finds that the farmers are all feeling 
hopeful. He predicts a good season’s business. 

G. M. Richardson, salesman for the Industrial Lumber 

Co. in Kansas and Oklahoma, reports the outlook: all over 
his territory to be better than it was at this time last 
year. 
" 'T. M. Deal, owner of a line of yards in western Kan- 
sas, considers the prospect encouraging, and reports that 
at some points business has started briskly. He thinks 
that much building contemplated for last year, but which 
was not undertaken owing to unsettled conditions, will 
be done this year, as well as much additional building, 
and that this will make the present season’s business 
unusually good. 

Edward J. Krans, sales agent for the Industrial Lum- 
ber Co., of Elizabeth, La., was in Wichita last week. 

Joe W. Deal, of Kansas City, Mo., assistant manager 
of the Long-Bel! Lumber Co., was here last week en route 
to Texas in the interest of his company. He is as op- 
timistic as any of the other lumbermen seen here lately. 

The building outlook for Wichita is better than it has 
been for more than a year, though it is doubtful if 
building operations will be as extensive as in 1910. 





IN THE EAST TEXAS LUMBER CENTER. 


Houston, TEx., Feb. 19.—Business is good and prices 
remain firm. One lumber company today said that its 
orders in the last seven days were 100 per cent above 
those of any other week since the first of the year. 
Others do not talk so openly of the situation, but 
optimism is all along the line. 

Last week the Shoat Creek Lumber Co. was chartered 
in Austin, with capital of $100,000. This company will 
build a hardwood mill at Livingston and promises an 
output of 40,000 feet of hardwoods a day. At a meet- 
ing held yesterday officers were elected as follows: F. W. 
Harrison, St. Louis, president; J. M. Hussey, Houston, 
vice president; W. H. Harrison, St. Louis, secretary and 
treasurer. The company is said to have a large contract 
to supply the International Harvester Co. with hardwood 
to be used in the manufacture of farm implements. It 
also plans to work up a coastwise and export trade in 
hardwoods. 

Ben Collins, jr., of the Collins Lumber Co., Chicago, is 
in Houston on a business trip. He attended the lumber- 
men’s convention last week in New Orleans. 

The Jeff Bland Lumber Co. has added a real estate 
department, with E. E. Stone as manager. 

Demand for timbers and railroad lumber supplies is 
far above normal, as is that for car materials. Demand 
for yard stock is strengthening slowly. Shipments have 
heen greater than production for three straight months, 
owing to weather conditions, and mill stocks have been 
run down to the lowest ebb in years. This is the first 
time since 1907 that the demand has been greater than 
the supply. 


FROM A BIG EAST TEXAS MILL POINT. 


BEAUMONT, TEX., Feb. 20.—The market is in a 
healthier state and the outlook gets brighter as the 
spring approaches. A good deal of building is in prog- 
ress and it is believed that the demand in the sash and 
door trade will reach gratifying proportions.. Cull for 
railroad stuff and ear stock continues strong. The ex- 
port demand is taking care of much of the products. 
Better operating weather prevails. 

The George W. Smyth Lumber Co., recently incor- 
porated, expects to erect shed and other yard buildings 
at an early date. 

The office of the Chicago Lumber & Coal Co., which 
has been maintained here for several years, with BB. 
Boykin as manager, will be moved to Houston March 1. 

Among recent visitors was J. G. Burton, a presteers lum- 
berman of the East, who was entertained by J. F. Keith and 
b. S. Woodhead 

J. H. Bates, > Robert R. Sizer & Co., New York City, was 





here last week. He was formerly local office manager for this 
concern. He stated that he was surprised at the rapid 
growth of the city. 

Max. D. Almond, sales manager for the Alexander Gilmer 
Lumber Co., of Remlig, was a recent visitor, as was J 
Baber, with the Tyler County Lumber Co., of Warren; 
H. 8. F ilson, general manager of the Alex: ander Gilmer Lum: 
ber Co., Remlig, with headquarters at Houston, and B. A. 
Williams, of Cravens, La. 

John Chandler, sales manager for the Kirby Lumber Co., 
of Houston, was here Thursday. Captain Thomas Waties, 
of the Cameron Lumber Co., of Houston, was also a visitor. 

The George W. Smyth Lumber Co. has bought two motor 
trucks, which have a loading and unloading device, which 
saves Bg arent time. 

>, Myer, manager of the mills of the Kirby Lumber Co., 
of Houston, was a visitor Friday 

i . Pagel is the guest of x “Milch, prominent in lumber 
circles. 

The George W. Smyth Lumber Co. held a meeting Thursday 
and oe J. B. Smyth, president; J. G. Smyth, vice presi- 
dent ; C. E. Walden, secretary, and R. F. Cheesman, treasurer. 





IN THE MISSOURI-KANSAS DISTRICT. 


KANSAS City, Mo., Feb. 21.—Several days of milder 
weather served to enliven trade a bit this week; that is, 
it started inquiries, though there was no great actual 
increase in business. Dealers say they are getting fully 
as much business as they expect at this season, especially 
in view of the heavy buying in December. 

The slack demand has had no weakening effect on 
prices. In several instances very attractive prices have 
been made on straight carload lots of lengths and items 
that are not staple on this market, but on broken cars or 
on staple items the price is firm, with a stronger tendency 
for dimension and all Coast woods except redwood. De- 
mand for car material is not so brisk and the railroads 
seem to have practically finished placing their orders for 
timbers for spring, but both those items command good 
prices. 

One firm reports that its January business this year 
was 50 per cent better than in 1911 and 35 per cent bet- 
ter than in 1910. That, perhaps, is more optimistic than 
most reports, for, generally speaking, order files are not 
crowded. But while demand has been slack on this mar- 
ket the mills have been much interfered with by bad 
weather and so there is no surplus of lumber. 

Wet snow covered Kansas, Oklahoma and western Mis- 
souri again last week. Reports are that the ground never 
was in better shape for spring planting and that winter 
wheat gives every promise of a bumper crop. 

Retail yardmen report much figuring by farmers on 
stock sheds and farm buildings for spring. But there 
will be no actual orders from those sources for several 
weeks. Meantime, although stocks are pretty short in 
most country yards, dealers are taking their time about 
ordering on a strengthening market. 

The first two days of this week building permits rep- 
resenting expenditures of $250,000 were taken out in 
Kansas City. For the half of February the building 
permits of the city exceeded those for the entire month 
in 1911. And even in January there was an increase of 
15 per cent in permits over January of 1911, despite the 
fact that it was the coldest month ever known in Kansas 
City. The permits of the last two days include three 
business buildings to cost $70,000, $46,000 and $18,000 
respectively. In the down-town district several big build- 
ings are now under construction. 

The Duncan Shingle & Lumber Co. 
larger offices in the R. A. Long Building. 

F. C. Nuzman, owner of a yard in Circleville, Kans., was 
in Kansas City last week, as were C. J. Harris, president 
of the C. J. Harris Lumber Co., of St. Louis; James 
Nicely, of Hannibal, Mo., and John Atwell, of Chillicothe, 
Mo., both representatives of the North Missouri Lumber 
Co., and A, L. Scott, of Bern, Kans., a director of the 
Southwestern Lumber Dealers’ Association, and R : 
Long, of El Dorado, Kans, 

W. B. Vanlandingham, sales manager of the Missouri 


Lumber & Land Exchange Co., returned last week from 
a southern trip. 

V. Ingels, auditor of the W. R. Pickering Lumber 
Co., has returned from a week’s trip to the Texas mills. 

I. H. Fetty, manager of the lumber department of the 
Central Coal '& Coke Co., returned last Wednesday from 
New Orleans. 

W. T. Graves, president of the Southern Mills Co., 
Trawick, Tex., and Oklahoma City, Okla., called on 
Kansas ‘City lumber dealers this week. 

Cc. W. Myers, of the Wlods-Myers Co., 
ag for a trip to Omaha and Des Moines. 

J. R. McLaurin, of the Lake Superior Lumber Co., Ells- 
w can Kans., and a director in the Southwestern Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, was in Kansas City this week on 
his way to the East. 
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WOOD USED IN PYROGRAPHY. 


In order to achieve the best results in pyrography the 
wood must be white and soft. Basswood is most in favor 
because it affords a grain of such uniform softness and 
breadth that at a short distance the face resembles a 
smooth white surface practically free from markings. 
The work has been done on oak, but its heavier markings 
and the fact that it has both soft and hard grain render 
the wood unsuitable for the purpose, both from the view- 
point of effect and that of uniform workmanship, for the 
needle can not be managed with the -best results when 
the wood is not of a similar grain throughout. 

Birch has also been used as a basis, but it is unde- 
sirable because it is hard and heavy. Its markings, too, 
are of such a variety that it lacks the plain qualities of 
background afforded by other less figured woods. Besides 
basswood, cottonwood and soft maple are extensively em- 
ployed. "Cottonwood is white and gives a_ beautiful 
surface, but it is harder than basswood, and its grain is 
more pronounced. Soft maple is hard as compared to 
basswood, and has a surface that is slightly less desirable 
for pyrographic purposes than either of the other two 
woods. All kinds of minor decorative and useful objects 
are manufactured, such as picture frames, boxes for 
gloves, handkerchiefs, neckties, ete. Furniture is also 
manufactured. In order to secure the necessary strength 
the wood used for coring is strong, usually oak or birch, 
and the veneer is basswood sanded to the smooth surface 
required for the work, 
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Mr. Retailer 


Read This 
4 4 


We are one of the oldest 
manufacturers of 


FIR LUMBER 


RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


on the Pacific Coast. 




















Our Tacoma Mill has been in operation 
43 YEARS. 


The record 10 hour capacity of our 
mill is 467,866 feet. Annual 
capacity 150,000,000 feet. 


Consider 


OUR FACILITIES 


~ for supplying you. a 
Tacoma Mill Co. 


TACOMA, WASH. f 


























offer the greatest value today to the builder, 
and the readiest seller any dealer ever had. 
The vertical grain stiles and rails and beauti- 
fully figured panels are natural characteristics 
that can’t be found in any other door of equal 
price. They appeal to particular people. Let 
us quote you. 

We also manufacture Cedar Doors, Fir and Cedar 

Mouldings, Finish, Siding, Columns—in fact, 

pretty much everything a yard carries in stock. 


The Wheeler, Osgood Co. 


TACOMA, WASH. 


New York and New England Representative, 

HARRY L.FULLER, - - = - 18 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
Pennsylvania ane New Jersey Representative, 

W. C. ASHENFELTER, - = Builders’ Exchange, Philadelphia. 

H. S. OSGOOD, P. 0. Box 591, Minneapolis, Minn. ae 














We are CAR and CARGO Shippers of 
LONG AND LARGE 


TIMBERS - SPARS 


Mills at Ashford, Wash. 


Pacific National Lumber Co. 


General Office, TACOMA, WASH. 
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NEWS FROM THE 





HARDWOOD FIELD 








THE DALLAS LUMBER 
AND LOGGING CO. 


OREGON FIR 


HIGH GRADES 


Large Timbers, 
Car Material, Yard Stock, 
Special Bills 


TELECODE. 


DALLAS, OREGON 
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CHAS. R. McCORMICK & co. $ 


E. H. MEYER, Manager 
MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALERS 


| Pacific Coast Lumber | 


Large Timbers, Ties and Rail- 
way Material, Mining Timber 
SPECIAL BILLS FOR RUSH ORDERS ARE OUR SPECIALTIES 
910-911 Yeon Building, 
ha PORTLAND, ORE, 
0000S 000000 














i \ MOTTO + > 
Ship from RELIABLE MILLS, and furnish 
DEPENDABLE GRADES. 


Red Cedar, Fir and Spruce 


Geo. B. Weatherby Co., Inc. 


206-207 Henry Building, PORTLAND, OREGON J 
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A new book by “ the lumberman poet.” 

A prose book, full of humor. 

The funniest book ever written about the 
lumber business. 

(Or any other business.) 

Wisdom, in the garb of wit. 

Wit, in the guise of wisdom. 

Shows the sunny side of lumbermen’s troubles, 

Just hard sense and laughs. 

Price—one dollar, even, postpaid. 


(A dollar bill will do.) 


Pablished by the 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


431 So. Dearborn St. CHICAGO, ILL. 





VALLEY METROPOLIS HARDWOOD NOTES. 

Sr. Louis, Mo., Feb. 20.—Attorneys on both sides of 
the St. Louis freight rate controversy are getting their 
briefs ready to file before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. The time for filing will expire in two weeks. 
Then the commission will set a date for oral arguments, 
whereupon the case will rest with the commission. When 
a decision will be rendered is beyond conjecture. Both 
sides claim to have made out a case. The plaintiffs ask 
for the freight rate on lumber from southern originating 
points to be reduced from 19 cents to 18 cents, where 
it was prior to January 5, last year. The defendants, 
who are the carriers, contend that the 19-cent rate is 
just and equitable. The case has attracted wide atten- 
tion. 

The Hardwood Situation. 
_ Rains are still playing havoe with logging operations 
in the South. No sooner do the woods clear up from 
one soaking than comes another rain and the woods again 
become impassable. Logs have to be skidded in many 
instances over the mud, and expensive operation. Mill 
stocks are low and broken and production proceeds under 
adverse conditions. On the other hand, order files are 
comfortably filled and the stock not only can not be 
manufactured but after it is made it can not be shipped 
because of a shortage of cars. The milling situation 
is thus far from favorable, while the demand, although 
not large, is seasonable, with every prospect for a lively 
spring demand. Prices are not as firm as conditions 
seem to justify. 

Hardwood Trade Gossip. 

The National Chair Co. has leased a 4-story building at 
Main and Clark Avenues, where it will remove its factory 
from Main and Spruce as soon as alterations can be made. 
Increasing trade has made the new and larger quarters 
necessary. , 

The demurrer in the receivership suit against the Ozark 
Cooperage Co., of New Jersey, and two companies in Mis- 
souri of the same name, brought by George W. Walker, 
formerly in business as the Walker Stave Co., was sus- 
tained in the St. Louis circuit court on the grounds that the 
petition did not state a sufficient cause of action. | : 

=. W. Blumer, of the Lothman Cypress Co., is taking 
some good sized orders, but says that trade is not as ad- 
vanced as it ought to be for this time of year. 

George Luchrmann, of the Charles F. Luehrmann Hardwood 
Lumber Co., was in Memphis this week. He says that trade 
there is no brisker than it is here. He feels that spring 
will bring a seasonable business. 

Henry Quellmalz, of the Quellmalz Lumber Co., states 
that he is finding business rough sledding just now, al- 
though it is by no means as bad as some people paint it. 





QUEEN CITY TRADE FEATURES. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, Feb. 20.—The last several days 
have been springlike and the effect on business in every 
line is decidedly noticeable. The lumber business in all 
branches is in splendid shape and the recent unsatis- 
factory conditions seem to have cleared away. ‘The 
hardwood market has been improving steadily for the 
last 90 days, but some trouble is experienced by buyers 
in finding suitable stock. Southern mill conditions are 
such that at least two weeks of good drying weather will 
be required for logging of any consequence to be done, 
and well informed local lumbermen are beginning to 
wonder where the supply is to come from to meet the 
heavy demand now being made for hardwoods and ex- 
pected to continue. 

The most gratifying part of the demand is the call 
for the lower grades, which have been in poor demand 
for three years or more. The call for Nos. 1 and 2 com- 
mon oak is especially heavy; advanced prices are asked 
for such stocks and very little is to be had that is in 
shipping condition. The demand for car oak is also 
heavy and it is searce; all other hardwoods in all grades 
are also in demand and the predictions are of one of 
the most prosperous years that the trade has enjoyed 
for at least four years. 

Articles of incorporation of the Cumberland Valley 
Lumber Co. were sent to Celumbus for a charter today. 
The capital stock is $50,000, fully paid up. C. B. Bene- 
dict, president of the Conasauga Lumber Co., this city, 
will be president of the new concern, with John Byrnes, 
secretary and treasurer of the Conasauga Lumber Co., 
holding the same position in the new concern. John W. 
Love, of Love, Boyd & Co., Nashville, Tenn., will be vice 
president, and A. H. Card, formerly with the Fullerton- 
Powell Lumber Co., who acted as manager of the Cin- 
cinnati branch with yards in the west end, will be gen- 
eral manager of the new Cumberland Valiey Lumber Co. 
The Fullerton-Powell Lumber Co. has decided to discon- 
tinue its yard at Cincinnati and Mr, Card will be free 
to handle the business of the new company after he 
closes the affairs of the Fullerton-Powell Co.’s business 
here. The Cumberland Valley Lumber Co. will have a 
yard somewhere in the wesf end of the city and will do 
a general wholesale business in hardwoods. 





FROM THE BUCKEYE STATE CAPITAL. 

CoLUMBuSs, OHIO, Feb. 19.—Factories are buying bet- 
ter since the outlook for the spring trade has improved 
and the general feeling among lumbermen is much bet- 
ter. Prices rule firm in both hardwoods and yellow pine 
and the trend of the market is upward. One of the best 
features of the trade is the better buying by. large 
users, such as factories engaged in making furniture, 
implements, vehicles and automobiles. Yards bought 
heavily in January and are not in the market for a 
large quantity, but with more favorable weather condi- 
tions they will again be purchasers. 

The outlook for building in all parts of Ohio is ex- 
tremely good. In Columbus a large number of small 
buildings are projected, including dwellings, flats and 





apartments. Stocks in the hands of dealers are not 
generally large. The same is true of dry stocks in the 
hands of mill owners and in fact there is no surplus of 
stocks at any point. One of the chief features is the 
good movement of the lower grades of all hardwoods, 
and advances have been made on the lower grades of 
oak, poplar and chestnut. Collections are not as good 
as formerly. 

R. W. Horton, sales manager for the W. M. Ritter Lumber 
Co., said: 

Rusiness in January was ahead of business in January of 
last year and trade in February has equaled that of the 
corresponding month in 1911. Prospects for business in the 
spring are unusually good and I look for an accelerated de- 
mand as s9o0n as the weather breaks. There has been some 
advances in the lower grades of hardwoods, particularly in 
poplar, oak and chestnut. The movement of the lower 
grades is good and in fact the market is in excellent con- 
dition. 

M. A. Hayward & Son report a good trade in hardwood 
flooring and other lines with prices showing a tendency to 
advance. The firm figures that hardwood manufacturers, 
especially in oak flooring, must get a better price for their 
product or go out of business. M. A. Hayward was called 
to Indianapolis on business and H. M. Hayward has re- 
turned from a trip to Cleveland. 

J. A. Ford, of the Imperial Lumber Co., reports a good 
feeling among millmen of West Virginia, where he spent last 
week. He says dry stocks are not large and the outlook 
is promising. 

John R. Gobey, of John R. Gobey & Co., says trade last 
week was active in both yellow pine and hardwoods. Deal- 
ers have come to realize that higher prices will prevail in 
yellow pine and there is a rush to buy at present figures. 
Hardwoods are firm and rather scarce; the cypress market 
is steadier with firmness shown in quotations. 

The W. M. Ritter Lumber Co. announces that J. Van R. 
Gardner, who has been traveling in central Ohio territory 
with headquarters at Columbus, will open an office as a com- 
mission lumberman in the Columbus Savings & Trust Build- 
ing and has been succeeded by H. H. Leukhart. 

A deal was closed February 10 by which John T. Dundon, 
who was identified with T. J. Dundon Lumber Co. for a 
number of years, has bought a half interest in the Ewers 
Lumber Co. at 256 West Broad Street, becoming general 
manager. 

Hi. M. Rowe, of Powell & Rowe, reports a good, steady 
trade in both hardwoods and yellow pine. He believes that 
trade will improve gradually. 

H. D. Brasher, of the H. D. Brasher Lumber Co., who re- 
turned recently from an extended trip through the South, 
says the feeling in that section is good with bright prospects 
for an active trade; that the worst feature of the trade is 
the inability of railroads to move shipments promptly. Dry 
stocks are not very large. 

W. L. Whitacre, of the Whitacre Lumber Co., has _ re- 
turned from a 38-weeks trip to the South and says mill own- 
ers in that section claim that prices are strong and that 
the demand is good. Locally, Mr. Whitacre says, the market 
is somewhat mixed with some cutting of prices going on. 





FROM THE HOOSIER METROPOLIS. 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Feb. 19.—This city promises to 
have one of the largest building seasons in years, includ- 
ing an uausually large amount of frame construction. 
Edward W. Zaiser has bought a tract of land in Irving- 
ton and within the next 60 days will begin the erection 
of 44 frame dwellings, costing from $2,000 to $3,000 
each. These will be of modern construction and will be 
sold on payments. Contracts will be let this week for 
the construction of a 12-story business and office building 
for the J. Guy Haugh Building Co., to cost about 
$300,000. Work has started on the new 16-story Wash- 
ington hotel, which will be one of the finest hotel build- 
ings in the Middle West and will cost $700,000. 

The Indiana State Board of Forestry has issued a 
bulletin to farmers urging them to cultivate their wood 
lots in a more systematic manner. It is estimated there 
are 4,000,000 acres in wood lots in the State and that 
these are not more than half planted, the trees planted 
being largely of inferior and uncommercial varieties. 
It is suggested that trees having little commercial value 
be eut and that trees of high commercial value, such as 
hickories, white ash, white, burr and red oaks, linn and 
yellow poplar and black walnut, be planted. 

H. C. Scearee, of Mooresville, secretary of the Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association of Indiana, was among the 
speakers at the convention of the Indiana Business Men’s 
Association in this city last week. His topic was ‘‘The 
Birth and Development of the National Federation of 
Retail Merchants.’’ An industrial exhibit was held in 
connection with the exhibit in Tomlinson Hall. 





FROM SOUTHWESTERN INDIANA. 

EVANSVILLE, IND., Feb. 20.—Weather conditions in 
southern Indiana and western Kentucky have been ideal 
during the last week or ten days and hardwood lumber 
manufacturers report some improvement in trade. Mills 
as a rule are running on good time and orders and in- 
quiries are coming in well. Manufacturers look for an 
active spring trade, including yellow pine dealers and 
sash and door men. Planing mills are being operated on 
full time. 

J. C. Greer, for the last five years with the Federal 
Stave & Lumber Co., this city, on Mareh 15 will embark 
in business for himself, dealing in yellow pine, cypress 
and hardwood. W. W. Halloran will continue the busi- 
ness of the Federal Stave & Lumber Co. Mr. Greer is 
well known to the trade in this section and his friends 
wish him well in his new venture. 

Edward Ploeger, of the Globe-Bosse-World Furniture 
Co., has returned from a trip to Henderson, Ky., where 
he looked after his interest in the Henderson Desk Co. 

Representative John W. Boehne, interested in several 
local furniture factories, spent several days here last 
week. 

Major A. C. Rosencranz, president of the Vulcan Plow 
Works, and well known among the local lumber manu- 
facturers and dealers, will leave in a few days for a 90- 
day trip to Europe. 

A $10,000 stock company is being organized at Decker 
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to take over the business of the Mayers-Parkinson Lum- 
ber Co. It is expected a basket and box factory will be 
added to the plant. 

Local furniture factories and those at Jasper and Tell 
City are all practically running on full time, and the 
outlook is very good. Table, desk and folding bed manu- 
facturers also are of the opinion that business will be 
good the rest of the year. 





WITH THE MEMPHIS TRADE. 


Status of Woods Operation—Difficult for Railroads to 
Give Prompt Service to Shippers—Bridge Project 
Approved. 

MeMPHIS, TENN., Feb. 20.—The weather is still un- 
settled and indications are for more precipitation before 
the atmosphere clears. The woods were just beginning 
to get in good shape for logging when additional rain 
fell and the effect will be to delay work in the woods 
again. The low lands are generally pretty well flooded 
and even the uplands are very wet. The supply of 
timber, while reasonably full during the last two or three 
weeks, is by no means large and, with further interfer- 
enee with logging operations certain, the outlook for an 
adequate supply of logs is far from satisfactory. 

The strike on the Illinois Central system causes slow 
movement of traffic and scarcity of cars. At least one 
hig mill in New South Memphis is closed down because 
it has been unable to secure enough timber. It is forced 
to depend upon the Illinois Central and no immediate 
relief seems to be in sight. Some of the other firms, 
having their timber on the Illinois Central system, are 
unable to secure all the cars they need or to get cars 
moved promptly after they have been secured and loaded. 

The Illinois Central system is having great difficulty 
in giving prompt service to shippers of lumber. Officials 
of the system claim that this condition is largely the 
result of the heavy movement of northbound freight and 
the slowness with which cars sent north have been un- 
loaded during the last few weeks of severe weather. The 
fact remains, however, that the strike situation is re- 
sponsible in some measure for the rather slow service 
afforded by the Illinois Central and lumbermen are of 
the opinion that this disturbance is not over with yet. 

The other railroads in Memphis are having some dif- 
ficulty in supplying all of the cars needed. The move- 
ment of cotton has taxed the railroads to their utmost. 
Conditions at Memphis with respect to cars are not as 
bad as they have heen some other years at this date and 
they are a great deal better than at some points in the 
Memphis territory where there is no competition. In 
fact matters are rather serious at some of the latter 
points. Some members of the trade here are considerably 
behind with their deliveries and it will probably be some 
time before there is any material relief. More than 
50,000 bales of cotton are in Memphis already sold, but 
not shipped, and must be taken care of. The railroads 
give cotton shippers the preference over all others and 
the outlook from the standpoint of lumber shippers is 
not altogether satisfactory. 

Brewer & Gore, of Memphis, who have bought the 
electric lighting and water works system of Imboden, 
Ark., have taken steps looking to the opening of a large 
furniture factory at that point. The only condition 
named in connection with the matter was that a bonus of 
$5,000 be raised. They are now working on the proposi- 
tion and believe that they will be able to secure this 
amount. 

The Truman Cooperage Co. is back of the movement 
looking to the building of a line of railway 29 miles 
in length, connecting with the Iron Mountain at Earl, 
Ark., and with the Frisco system at Poinsett. The road 
is to be built by the Cairo, Truman & Southern Railroad 
Co., which has already taken out a charter. The cooper- 
age company has a line nine miles in length which will 
he incorporated in the new road. The line is to be used 
for the handling of both logs and lumber but it will also 
be open to general freight and passenger traffic. 

The War Department at Washington has approved the 
building of the new bridge across the Mississippi at 
Memphis by the Rock Island system, provided it is 
placed at a point which will not interfere with the move- 
ment of vessels on the Mississippi. This is the only new 
development in the bridge matter. The necessary 
authority has not yet been secured from Congress for 
the building of the new bridge and indications are that 
it will be some time before this is obtained. 





THE CUMBERLAND RIVER DISTRICT. 


NASHVILLE,, TENN., Feb. 21.—Marked improvement 
has been evident in the local lumber situation during the 
last week, eastern buyers having placed numerous orders. 
The orders have been well scattered, however. The lum- 
bermen are much pleased at the increased activity and 
they believe a much more prosperous state of affairs 
will be seen later in the year. One large Nashville con- 
cern reports orders placed during the week totalling 
about 30 carloads of lumber, the main part of this busi- 
ness coming from the East—Philadelphia, New York, 
Buffalo, Pittsburgh and other cities placing good orders. 

Much mill activity has been reported during the week, 
a number which had been handicapped by the severely 
cold weather having resumed operation at full capacity. 

The outlook for active spring building operations con- 
tinue favorable, architects and contractors being called 
upon for a number of plans. 

The local lumber market ruled steady during the week, 
with a general demand for the various grades of oak, 
chestnut, poplar, ash and hickory. High-grade inch 
quartered oak was the only variety that seemed to con- 
tinue dull. It is expected that the retailers will soon 
be activily on the market with their orders. The con- 
suming factories, including the box makers and mill- 
work concerns, are coming into the market more freely. 


The furniture people are getting busy and are buying 
liberally of hardwoods. Demands of the railroads are 
not so heavy, but good orders are still being received 
from them. Crop conditions are reported good. 

Mrs. Kelley Williamson, of Jackson, has sold to A. R. 
Appleby 1,000 acres of land near Lexington for $7,500. 
The tract contains much valuable timber. 





KENTUCKY HARDWOOD NOTES. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Feb. 21.—W. P. Brown & Sons have 
bought the controlling interest in the sawmill property 
operated at Frankfort by Congleton Bros. until recently, 
When it was disposed of to Basil Kenney, of that city. 
The business will be incorporated, the exact style of the 
company not yet having been determined. J. G. Brown 
will be president, T. M. Brown treasurer, and Mr. Kenney 
secretary and general manager. The mill is one of the 
most important in the Kentucky River district, and the 
securing its output strengthens the position of W. P. 
Brown & Sons considerably. It is understood also that 
the local firm has contracted for the output of the mill 
of Kenney Bros., of Frankfort, which is owned by 
T. EK, Kenney and Basil Kenney. It will continue as 
a separate property, however. 

A severe car shortage has made itself felt in this 
section, most noticeable at mill points until recently, but 
now the carriers are finding it impossible to provide 
enough empties at important shipping points like Louis- 
ville. The Illinois Central is still hampered by industrial 
troubles. The railroads, it is understood, have put thou- 
sands of cars in the shops which had been used until it 
was no longer possible to get service out of them, and 
until the necessary repairs are made it is expected that 
the shortage will continue. 

Contracts have been let from the general offices of the 
Louisville & Nashville Railroad Co. for double-tracking 
its lines in Tennessee and Alabama, which is part of a 
plan to improve the road between Louisville and Birming- 
ham. The total expenditures planned will aggregate 
$15,000,000. 

The Yellow Poplar Lumber Co. is reported to be be- 
ginning the construction of a 25-mile railroad from a 
point near the breaks of the Big Sandy River up Russell- 
Prater creek. The road will open up a big timber tract 
recently secured by the company, and several large mills 
will be erected near there. 

The Thomas Estate has sold a large tract of timber- 
land in Jackson County, Ky., to an Eastern syndicate, 
and it is reported that a survey is now being made for a 
railroad to be built from Livingston to Jackson County 
for the purpose of getting out the timber. 

Bond Bros., of Elizabeth, Ky., are preparing to begin 
the manufacture into ties of a lot of timber bought of 
George Morris in Larue County. About 40,000 will be 
manufactured. The timber, white oak, covers about 
1,200 acres. 

W. H. Shippen, of the Shippen Bros. Lumber Co., Ellijay, 
Ga., was in Louisville last week and was entertained at the 
dinner of the Hardwood Club. Conditions in that part of 
the country look good, he said. 

. J. Gates, of the Louisville Point Lumber Co., who 
was at Norton Infirmary following a surgical operation, has 
recovered sufficiently to be able to return to his home. 

Sarry Norman, of the Norman Lumber & Box Co., has 
returned from Holly Ridge, La., where he looked after the 
construction of the company’s new mill. It will be in opera- 
tion early in March. 

C. R. Mengel, president of the C. C. Mengel & Bro. Co., is 
expected to return from British Honduras next month. 
D. C. Harris, traffic manager of the company, will remain 
there for some time longer looking after the logging 
operations. 





FROM A YELLOW POPLAR CENTER. 

ASHLAND, Ky., Feb. 19.—Milling in this section is at 
a standstill owing to ice in the rivers, but prospects are 
good for an early resumption of operation. A fair 
amount of timber is reported scattered along the Big 
Sandy River tied up in the ice and it is expected to reach 
the local market by the last of the week. This timber 
is badly needed to round out stocks that are badly 
broken and in some grades entirely cleaned up. 

There is considerable complaint of car shortage, espe- 
cially along the branch lines, and the supply of ears is 
not up to the needs of shippers along the main lines of 
the roads. The railroads evidently know this, as they 
are heavy inquirers for stock for repair purposes. The 
general tone of business is good from orders to collec- 
tions and prospects generally look better than for some 
time. 





FROM EASTERN WEST VIRGINIA. 


ELKINS, W. VA., Feb. 19.—The MelIlwraith-Munroe 
interests, owning the Newcastle Box Co., and several 
subsidiary concerns in Pennsylvania and Ohio, will erect 
a large box factory in this city. This enterprise was 
brought here through the efforts of the local Commercial 
Club, which donated eight acres as a site for the fac- 
tory. Work will be begun in a short time, and it is 
expected that 200 men will be employed ultimately. 
J. G. Mellwraith, of Elwood, Ind.; H. P. MelIlwraith, 
of New Castle, Pa., and William Munroe, of Muskegon, 
Mich., are the prime movers in this enterprise, which will 
afford the mills in this section a market for their lower 
grades, on which freight rates hitherto have made the 
trade unprofitable. 

M. M. & D. D. Brown are operating the mill in Elkins 
purchased some time ago from the Elkins Pail & Lumber 
Co. Their cut is chiefly hardwood, and they have about 
2,000,000 feet in their local yards. 

Hugh G. Johnson, manager of the Elkins Pail & Lum- 
ber Co., was in Cleveland, Ohio, last week. 

Warmer weather has prevailed throughout this section 
for the last week and most of the mills are running up 
to their full capacity. The hardwood trade continues to 
improve. Oak is in good demand, particularly in bill 
stuff and car stock, and most of the hardwood mills have 
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oak orders ahead, having been hampered by continued 
cold weather. 

John B. Yates, president of the John B. Yates Lumber 
Co., of Pennsboro, spent two days in Elkins and _ its 
vicinity last week and placed some mill orders. 

Buyers in the local market last week included O. H. 
Schell, jr., representing R. B. Wheeler & Co., of Phila- 
delphia, and R. W. Henninger, with the Acorn Lumber 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 





WEST VIRGINIA NEWS. 

PARKERSBURG, W. VA., Feb. 19.—A prominent whole- 
saler, with headquarters in this city, made today the 
following statement: 

During January our sales were more than double those of 
January of last year, and so far this month we have doubled 
those of the same month last year. Business is getting 
better every day and prices are holding their own, and 
though this is an election year I firmly believe that it will 
be the best year for the lumber interests that we have had 
for some time. So far as my travels extend, the mills 
throughout this state are very busy and the dealers and 
shippers have practically all they can handle. 

Many other dealers expressed practically the same 
view of the situation; ali seemed to be pleased with the 
prices prevailing and were of the opinion that lumber 
business during 1912 will be of a high standard. 

The annual meeting of the Graham-Bumgarner Co., 
this city, was held last week and the reports of the 
ofticers for last year showed it to have been the best 
year in the company’s career. The following officers 
were elected: President, T. E. Graham; vice president, 
J. S. Brown; secretary, C. D. MeGrew; treasurer, C. D. 
Bumgarner. 

The Ameri¢éan Handle Works, one of the new industries 
of this city, has held its first annual meeting. The re- 
ports of the officers showed the company to be in a 
prosperous condition, with a large number of orders on 
hand and more arriving daily, making it necessary to 
enlarge the capacity of the plant. This company makes 
every kind of handle known and has been booking orders 
for carlots. The officers elected for the coming year are: 
President, H. O. Steiner; vice president, John Marshall; 
secretary, C. B. Watson. 

The Ohio Valley Bending Company closed a $50,000 
contract today for 50 carloads of broom handles, to be 
made of native hickory. The company states that while 
demand during 1911 for poles, shafts and handles was 
not so good as formerly the new year is opening much 
better, and that the contract just placed assures a steady 
operation of the handle department for a full year. 

The Parkersburg Mill Co. has fully recovered from the 
fire of the early fall and now has its new plant in full 
operation. With the new machinery installed this com- 
pany has one of the most modern planing mills in the 
State, and it has a large number of contracts, foreign 
and domestic, on hand. ; 





IN CENTRAL ARKANSAS. 

LirrLe Rock, Ark., Feb. 20.—Trade conditions locally 
are very satisfactory. Weather and labor conditions for 
the last 10 days have been favorable and _ building 
throughout the State has never been more brisk. Mate- 
rial men report good, steady demands for all lines of 
stock. Some of the mills, particularly the hardwood and 
box factories, have had trouble in getting raw material 
and in instances have been closed, down temporarily on 
this ‘account. The lack of material from the woods, 
however, has been the only handicap to an otherwise 
satisfactory trade week. 

The saw and shingle mill of the Young Commission 
Co. at Osceola which was destroyed by fire will be rebuilt. 

Henry Harris and Thomas Wallace have purchased a 
sawmill near DeQueen, formerly owned by Thomas 
Harvill, and will run it at full capacity, with a daily cut 
of 15,000 feet. 

The Niemeyer Lumber Co. is building large lumber 
sheds. 

The plant of the Monette Stave Co., which was burned 
about six weeks ago, has been rebuilt and will be ready 
for operation in another week. 

The Fathaeur Lumber Co., of Helena, has purchased 
the interests of the Helena Hardwood Co. and _ will 
improve the plant extensively, including the addition of 
modern lumber yards. 

Charles Durham, of Hamburg, is contemplating the 
erection of a planing and sawmill at Mount Ida, in 
Montgomery county. 

Formal charters have been granted by the Secretary 
of State to the Virgin Lumber Co. and the Triangle 
Lumber Co., of Pine Bluff. The former has a capital 
stock of $600,000, with $300,000 subseribed. The officers 
are J. G. Bell, president; George H. Adams, vice presi- 
dent; W. J. Lockwood, secretary-treasurer. The other 
company is capitalized at $125,000, all subscribed. 
James H. Allen is president; A. B. Newman, of Chicago, 
vice president, and M. J. Stein, secretary-treasurer. 
These companies grew out of the sale and reorganization 
of the old Clio Lumber Co. 

The MeDaniel-Baughman Lumber Co., A. R. Baugh- 
man, president, has filed certificate showing its capital 
stock is $30,000, of which $12,075 has been subscribed. 





WESTERN NEW YORK TRADE. 

3UFFALO, N. Y., Feb. 20.—T. Sullivan & Co. report a 
good demand for maple, elm and ash, with prospects of 
higher prices in maple this spring. The yard is carrying 
a good assortment. , 

The Buffalo Hardwood Lumber Co. states that all 
hardwoods are moving freely. Stocks are being added 
to slowly, as freight movements from the south have 
lately been unsatisfactory. 

The Standard Hardwood Lumber Co. finds chestnut, 
plain red and white oak and quartered oak in pretty fair 
demand. ‘Trade has improved, but some difficulty is ex- 
perienced in getting lumber from the south. 

The National Hardwood Co. reports an improvement in 

J 


the general demand for birch, maple and red and white 
plain oak. 

B. F. Ridley, of Davenport & Ridley, has recently 
been spending some time in Pennsylvania, shipping lum- 
ber for the firm. Trade is said to be good in the two 
specialties, maple and birch. 

Taylor & Crate are getting good results from their 
poplar mills in Kentucky and do not share with others 
in the report that this wood is dull this winter. 


FOREIGN TRADE NEWS| 


FROM THE WORLD’S METROPOLIS. 
[Special correspondence of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, ] 


LONDON, ENGLAND, Feb. 10.—The chief feature of trade 
during January has been the large importation from the 
Baltic (chiefly Swedish) ports in excess of January, 1911, 
but in spite of this fact the dock stock is nearly 15,000 
standards less than it was a year ago. Free on board busi- 
ness is not so brisk as it was in December, both shippers 
and buyers being very independent on account of the big 
business done during the latter part of 1911. The amount 
of goods sold to this country is much below the average, 
and the outlook indicates, when selling is resumed, that 
prices will be on much the same lines as before. Tonnage 
is becoming more and more difficult to secure, and business 
can only be done on a 10 per cent rise on the figures ruling 
a year ago. 














The London Dock Stocks. 
The position on February 1 was as below: 





1912, pes. 1911, pes. 

BERS SBOE Sey ccace- a sho svete weave 4s SPE eee 1,095,839 1,257,535 
ee NES cis ovine iG arte Sagres ow ace bare 2,137,654 2,666,983 
POUR BIDAR os ios k sic eos en wun aes 5,536,484 5,810,121 
oO SA Sis eee ee nie ern 6,205,090 7,236,664 
BARR iste acavatarete oN ieteostn sae sa Ow Lees 457,147 595,935 
RREDEMEIAL Ts tarahe aco rsteicor nay Gers oh ciwiane ree ete 603,012 624,641 
PAGO DING MOAB. oo ie oe kaleis's yee aes 16,694 29,208 
Es Vee sacks sek kate keaeaawes 16,051,920 18,221,037 


There is a big decrease in the present stock as compared 
with that of same date last year, the shortage being an all- 
arcund one. ‘Lhe chief feature of note is the small holding 
of Baltic deals, which are lower than at any similar period 
during the last 10 years, with the exception of 1909, and 
the present stock is only enough to last for 414 months. 
Floorings are also sparsely held, but as the consumption of 
these goods has been smaller than usual the stock is ample. 
The stock of pine deals gets smaller and smaller and is 
now under 500,000 pieces, but at present rate of consump- 
tion this is sufficient for eight months. Pitch pine deals 
wre only half the usual stock at this time of year, 


Pitch Pine. 

The latest sales of sawn timber reported have been on the 
basis of $32 a thousand feet for United Kingdom, and Con- 
tinental business has been done at $31. Rather lower 
figures have been accepted for the East Coast, where a cargo 
of 3,500 loads of 3214-foot, Cuban, has recently been placed 
at $31.50 a thousand feet for April shipment, and several 
other sales are reported at $31.75. The present position of 
the freight market and the paucity of steamers are causing 
a good deal of anxiety to importers, who are wondering 
when and how they will get their contracts forward, while 
several instances have happened recently where sellers who 
have made contracts at low figures have ignored their lia- 
bility and disposed of the wood which should be sent to 
England and in other directions, and this is causing bad 
feeling on this side. There is practically no speculative 
buying at the high prices now ruling unless it is clear that 
the goods can be moved at once and steamers have actually 
been chartered. 

The hewn timber market is inactive. In lumber the cur- 
rent rate is $46 a thousand feet for 11-inch and up, with 
floorings at $38.75 and saps at $382.75. 

Freights have again risen, and the current rate from the 
Gulf for one port United Kingdom or Continent is $44 a 
thousand feet, while in the River Plate trade as much as 
$60 is said to have been paid from the gulf to Montevideo 
this week. These rates are the highest paid for six years, 
and shipowners say that they are due to boats hitherto used 
being put out of the market for six or eight months a year, 
owing to the demand from other countries. Whether these 
inflated prices can hold is a matter of conjecture, but the 
general impression is that a slump may occur any moment. 

American Hardwoods, 

Business generally is steady, with nothing startling one 

way or the other in the demand. On account of the big 
rise in freights consignments have fallen off a good deal, 
and the future outlook is hopeful. As an instance of the 
great jump in freights, it is said that rates from New Or- 
leans—whence the bulk of the hardwoods sent to this coun- 
try are shipped—have during the last few months risen 
from 20 to 28 cents a hundred pounds, or more than 33% 
yer cent. 
; In walnut there has been a pretty steady demand recently 
for good prime stock, but the high quotations asked by ship- 
pers are interfering with business. Firsts and seconds inch 
boards are worth $110 a thousand feet, good selects are 
wanted at $72.50 to $75, No. 1 commons are fetching $60 
to $65, and No. 2 commons are weak at $40. 

Business in quartered oak is also restricted by the high 
prices demanded, but firsts and seconds inch can be sold at 
$85 a thousand feet, with No. 1 commons at $72.50. There 
is a steady inquiry for plain oak planks, and as recent 
supplies have not been heavy prices are on the up grade. 
Good 3- to 4-inch wood of good widths is worth $42.50 to 
$45. Firsts and seconds inch boards are rather slow, selling 
at $55, but there js a pretty good demand for first-rate 
No. 1 commons at $40 to $45, while No. 2 commons are 
weak at $22.50 to $25 a thousand feet. 

The market for whitewood (poplar) is still unsatisfac- 
tory: 1x18-inch and up panel stock, which a month or so 
ago was fetching $77.50, can only be quoted at $72.50 to- 
day. Firsts and seconds inch boards, planed to %-inch, are 
worth $65; clear saps, $50; No. 1 commons $40, with a 
poor demand, and No. 2 commons $25 a thousand feet. The 
fact is, Russian 3-ply wood has practically supplemented 
cheap whitewood for all purposes. 

Satin walnut (gum) lumber is a sluggish market chiefly 
on account of the increase in shippers’ prices. Firsts and 
seconds inch boards are worth $42.50 to $45, and No. 1 
commons $31.25 to $32.50, but the demand is by no means 
brisk. 
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Mahogany. 


Shippers of all kinds of mahogany are getting an excel- 
lent return, and at the January auction sales improved 
prices were paid for all varieties. The arrivals during the 
month were very small: viz., 260 logs of Honduras, 166 
logs Tabasco, 95 Cuban, and 570 of African, and further 
supplies of all kinds are assured of a ready sale at high 
prices. A large quantity of Honduras wood has been sold 
at auction, viz., 530,000 feet, which averaged a shade over 
12 cents a foot—an excellent return when it is stated that 
a part of the wood consisted of round logs, which are not 
liked here as much as square. A large parcel (97,000 feet) 
of Cuban per Baldur from Santa Cruz was also well com- 
peted for, averaging just over 11 cents a foot, the large and 
figured wood in particular being in keen request. ‘The usual 
miscellaneous parcels of African have also been placed at 
improved figures. Stock in brokers’ ‘hands February 1 had 
been reduced to 3,600 logs, of which 2,018 consisted of 
Cuban and 1,113 of Honduran wood.. 
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THE SAGINAW VALLEY. 

Bay City AND SAGINAw, MICcH., Feb. 20.—The han- 
dling of saw logs by rail on the Michigan Central- 
Mackinaw division, north of Bay City, has been badly 
hampered since the first of the year, owing to the ex- 
treme cold weather. It was reported last Thursday that 
nearly 1,000 cars of logs were standing on side tracks 
between Gaylord and Wolverine. Lack of motive power 
to handle the trains is given as the cause. The mills 
on the Saginaw River have been obliged to suspend saw- 
ing by reason of this delay. 

The first mild weather since January 1 came Saturday 
and the snow is fast disappearing. The handling of 
lumber in the yards and by rail will be greatly facili- 
tated. 

The Western Cedar & Lumber Co., of Alpena, has 
several thousand pieces of cedar banked at Rogers City 
which will be shipped out by rail. 

David E. Bowman is buying and shipping east by rail 
from Presque Isle County a considerable quantity of 
bird’s-eye maple logs. Nearly a trainload has thus far 
been shipped. 

A. P. Bertram, of Rogers, who has lumbered in that 
section many years and went to Cleveland to engage in 
the same business last summer, has returned to his 
former home. 

At West Branch last year the Batchelor Timber Co. manu- 
factured 70,000 feet of pine, 300,000 feet of hemlock and 
550,000 feet of hardwood lumber, a total of 970,000 feet. It 
also manufactured 750,000 pieces of lath. The company 
added a stave and heading plant to its outfit last season. 

Between West Branch and Grayling a few portable saw- 
mills cut small amounts. At Grayling, R. Hanson & Sons 
manufactured 76,025 feet of pine, 3,015,374 feet of hemlock 
and 8,624,053 feet of hardwood lumber, a total of 6,715,452 
feet. Salling-Hanson Co, manufactured and shipped last year 
1,620,130 feet of pine, 15,870,233 feet of hemlock and 12,749,- 
O84 feet of hardwood lumber, a total of 30,239,447 feet. Also 
4,014,000 pieces of lath and 8,371,000 shingles. ‘Lhe firm is 
handling camps for a full stock for the plants, this year. 

The Michelson-Hanson Co. plant at Lewiston, 27 miles 
from Grayling went out of cemmission over a year ago. At 
Lovells, on the Lewiston branch, T. E. Douglas & Co. operated 
a small plant which is estimated to have cut about 1,500,000 
feet and was destroyed by fire during the summer. A small 
shingle mill has recently been erected in its place. 

At Johannesburg, some 20 miles from Grayling, the 
Johannesburg Manufacturing Co., F. L. Michelson, manager, 
and in which the Grayling people are interested, manutac- 
tured 105,891 feet of pine, 6,838,714 feet of hemlock and 
4,985,433 feet of hardwood lumber, a total of 10,930,038 feet. 
Also 2,516,350 pieces of lath. 

The N. Michelson Lumber Co., Grayling, operates a saw 
and shingle mill at Michelson, on Houghton Lake, which 
will soon be connected with the Mackinaw division by a spur 
track. This plant manufactured 1,000,000 feet of tamarack, 
500,000 feet of pine, 1,000,000 feet of hemlock and 1,000,000 
feet of hardwood lumber during the season, a total of 4,500,- 
000 feet. Also 14,000,000 shingles. The sawmil! was burned 
during the summer but another has been erected in its place. 
The company has enough timber for a 20-year run in sight. 

The Estate of David Ward operates a sawmill at Deward, 
12 miles west of Frederick, on the road built by the late 
David Ward and now operated by the Michigan Central in 
connection with the Mackinaw division. This mill manu- 
factured last year 13,000,000 feet of pine, 2,300,000 feet of 
hemlock, and 3,700,000 feet of hardwood lumber, 19,000,000 
feet combined. Also 4,000,000 pieces of lath and 740,000 
shingles. 

At Waters, Henry Stephens & Co. manufactured 12,752,000 
feet of pine, 6,420,000 feet of hemlock and 4,396,000 feet of 
hardwood lumber, a total of 23,568,000 feet. Also 7,849,000 
pieces of lath: The company lost some railroad and camp 
equipment and 27,000,000 feet of lumber during the forest 
fires in July but the mill plant was saved. At Salling, 
Louis Jenson manufactured 150,000 feet of pine lumber, 
100,000 feet of hemlock and 750,000 feet of hardwood lumber, 
900,000 feet combined, and 800,000 pieces of lath. Yuill 
Bros., at Vanderbilt, manufactured 100,000 feet of pine, 
4,150,000 feet of hemlock lumber, 2,000,000 pieces of lath 
and 2,500,000 shingles. The Cornwell Lumber Co. manufac- 
tured 10,000,000 shingles near Wolverine. 

Frank Kelley operates a shingle mill at Vanderbilt and is 
estimated to have manufactured 7,500,000 shingles. 

Estimating 5,000,000 feet of lumber as having been cut by 
portable plants the figures show the production of the district 
last year at 106,622,937 feet of manufactured lumber. 

The railroad company also hauled during the year 139,017,- 
690 feet of sawlogs as against 153,749,580 feet in 1910. 
From 1880 to the close of 1911 there has been hauled over 
this division and its branches by the Michigan Central a 
grand total of 3,941,614,149 feet of unmanufactured sawlogs, 
exclusive of lumber, lath, shingles and cedar products manu- 
factured in the district, all of which are moved to market 
by rail. 





CITY OF THE STRAITS. 


Detroit, Micu., Feb. 20.—A belated January thaw, 
following an unusually prolonged stretch of severe 
weather, has been attended by a marked revival of ac- 
tivity in the local yards. The present indications are 
that the February increase will almost compensate for 
the January losses. 

Negotiations have been practically completed for the 
consolidation of the Grace Harbor Lumber Co. and the 
State Coal & Lumber Co., under the name of the former. 
While the principal stockholders have been the same in 
each concern they have been conducted entirely inde- 
pendent of each other. Under the new deal, John Leech 
and his three sons, H. W. Leech, secretary-treasurer of 
the State Coal & Lumber Co., J. T. and Ro: Leech ac- 
quire half the stock of the Grace Harbor company. There 
are three yards in the consolidation. The Grace Harbor 
Lumber Co. has two, and the State Coal & Lumber Co. 
has one. The latter concerri has recently secured sites 
for branch yards in Highland Park and Fairview, which, 
if established as planned, will make a total of five yards 
under the control of the combined companies. 

O. S. Hawes, secretary and treasurer of the Grayling 
Lumber Co., has gone to Europe for two months. Frank 
F. Tillotson is acting as assistant secretary-treasurer 
during his absence. Frank Filer, a director of the same 
company, has gone to Hot Springs, Ark., for a month to 
recuperate. 


W. E. Brownlee, of the Brownlee-Kelly Co., spent a 
part of last week up State, investigating timber condi- 
tions. He found the operators considerably worried 
over the prevailing soft weather, as the snow is light 
and it will not take much of a thaw to cause it to dis 
appear. Good progress has been made since the first 
of the year, Mr. Brownlee reports. 





FROM THE FURNITURE CITY. 

GRAND Rapips, Micu., Feb. 21.—The break in the 
weather this week has restored traffic on the railroads to 
nearly normal, and has also started inquiry for building 
materials. Trade has not fairly opened yet, but indica- 
tions are that local business in the building line will be 
good the coming season. 

C, A. Spears & Son have plans prepared for a 1-story 
factory building 150 by 150 feet, to be used in the 
manufacture of finishing materials. J. Van Wiltenbrugh 
has also had plans prepared for a 2-story factory build- 
ing 50 by 150 feet, to be used as a planing and finish 
factory. 

The Belknap Wagon Co. is just closing the biggest 
season in its history in heavy sleighs. The season usually 
closes about holiday time, but an old fashioned winter 
set in right after New Year’s, and the demand for 
sleds continued strong up to the middle of February. 





MENOMINEE RIVER NOTES. 

MENOMINEE, Micu., Feb. 20.—Lumbermen find _ it 
almost impossible to get cars and are greatly worried by 
delays to stock. The railway companies seem to find it 
almost impossible to handle the logging trains and side 
tracks are congested from Menominee to Keweenaw. 
Mills and factories are clamoring for logs and dealers 
for empty cars. The railroads have been doing their 
best to deal with the situation but that best avails little. 
Many of the roads have taken their passenger engines 
to move logging trains on Sundays. The weather for 
the last few days has been mild, with rains in some 
quarters, a hopeful sign so far as the car shortage is 
concerned. But the thaw is a decided setback to the 
lumbermen, who were making progress in the woods 
until the mild weather set in. Rain has played havoe 
with the ice roads, and the steam haulers, which were 
being operated with great success, are now out of com- 
mission. An early break-up of winter would mean a 
serious loss to the loggers, as owing to unfavorable 
weather nearly all are behind on their contracts. 

The J. W. Wells Lumber Co. is hindered to some 
extent by car shortage, but owing to the large amount 
of rolling stock owned by the company and the fact that 
it operates heavily with its own crews and over its own 
tracks, it manages to unload from 40 to 50 ears each 
day. 

Edward Miller, who is operating a hoop mill on Stur- 
geon River near Bellair Siding, shipped a carload of 
hoops last week to Bay City. The mill has been operat- 
ing only a short time. 

D. N. MeLeod, of Rexton, is taking out 4,000,000 feet 
of hardwood this winter, and his mill is cutting on an 
average 30,000 feet a day. 

The N. 8. Washburn Lumber Co. is having consider- 
able quantities of logs sawed at the mill of Frank 
Simonar, Sturgeon Bay. William Ploor’s mill is also 
engaged in sawing lumber. 

The Keweenaw Copper Co. is considering the advisa- 
bility of selling its timber holdings. It is pointed out 
that if a large sawmill could be secured at some point 
in Keweenaw County the timber operations would prove 
a large source of revenue to the railroad. 
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A HARDWOOD CENTER OF MICHIGAN. 

CADILLAC, MicH., Feb. 20.—Charles A. Espeb has 
bought the lumber business of Frank E. Caswell and will 
consolidate the business with his own at Portland, Mich. 
Mr. Caswell’s future plans are not definite, though it 
is probable that he will retire from active business life. 

The South Side Co., of Traverse City, are erecting a 
temporary mill and will soon be ready to fill all orders. 

Thomas Hume, of Muskegon, has purchased the in- 
terests of Ira B. Bennett, vice president of the Hume- 
Bennett Lumber Co., of Sanger, Cal., at a cost close to 
$1,000,000. 

The Gaylord Manufacturing Co., of Gaylord, has just 
closed a successful year. This company manufactures 
sleighs and big wheels for the use of the lumbering in- 
dustry. The following officers were elected: President, 
Seth M. French; vice president, John Yuill;; secretary, 
William Shepard; treasurer and general manager, D. K. 
Mitchell. 

The Owen-Arnold Casket Co., of Allegan, is having a 
good trade throughout the United States and parts of 
Canada. It produces a high-grade of caskets. 





NORTHWESTERN MICHIGAN NOTES. 


MANISTIQUE, MICH., Feb. 19.—--The Peninsular Power 
Co. is building a big dam 2,000 feet long across Menom- 
inee River, near Iron Mountain. <A 42-foot head of 
water will be maintained and over 5,000 horsepower will 
be developed. Nearby companies will use most of the 
power. 

A. C. Wells, of the Wells Lumber Co., Menominee, 
and several prospective timber buyers, together with FE. 
G. Woodard, Supt. Lovell, J. L. Hallenbeck and Theodore 
Nelson, recently made a tour of the lumber camps of the 
Girard Lumber Co., Dunbar, in northeastern Wisconsin. 
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Compare It With 
Other Woods. 





for Box Material. 


below and learn about its adaptability. 


NORTH WESTERN LUMBER CO 
Eau Claire, Wis. 


RIB LAKE LUMBER CO., 
Rib Lake, Wis. 
WILLOW RIVER LUMBER CO., 
New Richmond, Wis. 

1. STEPHENSON CO., 
Wells, Mich. 
SAWYER GOODMAN CO., 
Marinette, Wis. 
GOODMAN LUMBER CO., 
Goodman, Wis. 
BUSWELL LBR. & MFG. CO., 
Wausau, Wis. 


JOHN OELHAFEN, 
Tomahawk, Wis. 


DIAMOND LUMBER CO., 
Green Bay, Wis. 


FLANNER-STEGER LAND 
& LUMBER CoO., 
Chicago, Ill. 


FOSTER-LATIMER LUMBER CO., 
Mellen, Wis. 


c. A. GOODYEAR LUMBER CO., 
Tomah, Wis. 


WORCESTER LBR. CO., Ltd., 
Chassell, Mich. 


G. W. JONES LUMBER CO., 
Appleton, Wis. 











For Flooring, Finish, Columns, Interior 
Trim, Store Fixtures, Furniture and No.3 
Its figure and grain 
fit it admirably for many purposes and the 
present supply, compared with other hard- 
woods of the North, compels its recogni- 
tion. Write today to any of the firms listed 
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Anything We Miss 


in sawing a log you can rest assured 
isn’t worth saving and as a result we 
can give you anything you want from 


Lath to Timbers 


Drop us a line telling us your wants 
and we will gladly quote you prices. 


We use the Telecode 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


44th Avenue, North and Lyndale. 
Branch Office: PEORIA, ILL., M.E. Magruder, Manager. 
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The Quality and Service 


Northland’s Pine 


cannot be equalled. 

With an annual production of 125,000,000 
Feet, we always have plenty of Stock on 
hand to fill your orders at once, and it is 
always of the Highest Quality. 


Northland Pine Company, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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White Pine 


WISCONSIN AND MICHIGAN STOCK. 
1”, 114”, 14” and 2” D Select White Pine 
1”, 114”, 1.4” and 2” No. 1, No. 2 and 


No. 3 Shop, White Pine. 
4” and 6” White Pine Bevel Siding. 


CORK PINE 


Factory and Pattern Lumber 1 to 4 inches thick 


HIGH 
GRADE 








WRITE FOR PRICES. 


Johnson Lumber Co. 


Exporters of Pine Lumber 





MILWAUKEE, WIS. 

















MINNESOTA 


MINNESOTA’S LUMBER CENTER. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Feb. 20.—The long awaited 
upward tendency in lumber business seems to have 
made its appearance and if the conditions continue as 
they promise wholesalers in all lines should do a normal 
spring business. The improvement is noticed to the 
greatest extent by the West Coast lumber salesmen, who 
say things have been coming in fine shape for several 
days. White pine mills also are getting a good run of 
orders from the retail yards, and business may be said 
to be normal for the time of year. Conditions in the 
woods are precarious, as warm weather has been threat- 
ening an early break-up of the season, which was late in 
starting. A break-up now would mean heavy loss to 
contractors. 

Shipments of lumber are delayed by a ear shortage 
which has developed on account of the severe cold and 
storms of the midwinter, which paralyzed traffic for a 
while. A blockade has resulted, in which the Twin City- 
Chicago lines seem worse affected than the roads west of 
here. Conditions are bettering and with a continuance 
ot mild weather it is expected that they will soon be 
restored to normal. 











receding the robins in their northern flight, several T'win 
City lumbermen have returned from trips to southern winter 
resorts. EK. Glass, of the Park Rapids Lumber Co., with 
his daughter, Mrs. Harry Speer, has returned from a visit 
to New Orleans, La., and Pass Christian, Miss., reporting 
unseasonably cold weather which marred their pleasure. C. 
P. Bratnober, of the Central Warehouse Lumber Co., is back 
from a stay of several weeks in Florida. 

D. N. Winton and C. J. Winton, of the Thief River Falls, 
Semidji and other lumber companies, has left for a southern 
trip, expecting to spend two or three weeks in Florida. 
George P. Thompson, of the North Star Lumber Co., has 
gone to New York City, and expects to make a short south- 
ern trip befcre returning home. 3 

J. C. Nolan, of the Skibo Timber Co., St. Paul, will leave 
in a few days with Mrs. Nolan for a European tour. They 
will sail from New York March 6 on the Cedric, for Naples, 
and will tour the Continent and visit the British Isles. 

D. J. Saunders, of the Saunders-Stieby Lumber Co., Kan- 
sas City, Mo., was in this city last week interviewing buyers 
of hardwood lumber. 

C. M. McCoy, wholesaler of West Coast products, is on a 
trip to Sound cities. 

Arthur Riggs, of McCormick, Wash., representing the Me- 
Cormick Lumber Co., has been in Minneapolis looking over 
market conditions. 

F Ewart, well known timberland dealer, Seattle, Wash., 
was in Minneapolis last week on his return west after a 
trip to Chicago, St. Louis and Kansas City. He is booming 
the prospects for Coast timber after the completion of the 
Panama Canal. 

Fk. W. Shepard, of the Shepard-Traill Lumber Co., has 
gone to Seattle and other Coast cities on a short business 
trip. 





IN AND AROUND CLOQUET. 

CLOQUET, MINN., Feb. 19.—Orders have come in much 
more freely during the last week than at any other time 
this winter, and inquiries received point to a greatly 
increased demand for yard stock as well as items con- 
sumed by manufacturing industries. The city yard 
trade is rapidly cleaning up stocks ef low grade dimen- 
sion and irregular items accumulated during the winter, 
and at the present rate a few more weeks will find loeal 
yards with the cleanest stocks known for some time. 

A feature of the present situation is the scarcity of 
low grade strips and boards, which are practically cleaned 
up at all the local plants. 

At the beginning of the year it was thought that the 
unusually heavy stocks of lumber at the mills would 
render unadvisable the putting on of night shifts when 
the mills commenced sawing, but the marked improve- 
ment in the situation has led to the decision to start the 
mills night and day as soon as the river opens. 

Immediate improvement in the car situation is prom- 
ised by the better prevailing weather conditions and the 
heavy movement of wheat to the head of the lakes from 
Canada. This movement of Canadian wheat promises 
a large number of cars available for lumber loading to 
the south and east. Relief from the present shortage is 
anxiously awaited, as the shipping crews have lost con- 
siderable time during the last few weeks owing to the 
seareity of cars. 





AT THE HEAD OF THE LAKES. 


DuLuTH, MINN., Feb. 21.—J. McLeod, of Buffalo, who 
was in the city this week, explains the comparatively 
light demand for No. 2 common and better in the Minne- 
sota and Wisconsin markets, compared with the demand 
for the lower grades, by the unusually large amount of 
Idaho lumber that has been sent east, and which in a 
measure is supplanting the local product in the better 
grades, at from $2 to $3 a thousand feet. He was 
unable to say whether the present large quantity of 
Idaho lumber in the eastern markets, great as compared 
with those stocks in former years, was due to the forcing 
of stock on the market, or whether the market is being 
established on permanent business lines. Mr. McLeod 
takes a rather optimistic view of the general business 
situation. 

Capt. William O’Neil, superintendent of the logging 
on the Chippewa lands in Minnesota, with headquarters 
at Cass Lake, passed through Duluth on his way home 
from Detroit, Minn., where he appeared before the con- 
gressional committee which is investigating the expendi- 
tures of the interior department in this State. He says 
that the lumbermen who are logging on the Chippewa 
lands are further ahead with the requirements for the 
season than usual at this time in the winter. They are 
required to cut and remove a certain quantity of timber 
each year. 

The sawmill of the Tron River Lumber Co., at Iron 
River, Wis., has started up for the season of 1912. Ex- 
tensive repairs were made during the shutdown of the 
plant. 


Moderate if not actually thawing weather has pre- 
vailed for the last few days, and is more or less welcome 
even to the loggers, who have complained that the 
weather has been too cold. Some of the camps already 
have cut their winter estimates and the men have been 
paid off. The Northern Lumber Co.’s camp north of 
Biwahik is one of these. 

Duluth has still another wharf in prospect. It is 
announced that the Zenith Dredge Co., of Duluth, has 
purchased 20 acres lying between the Berwind and the 
Island Creek coal properties, for $60,000. It is pre- 
sumed that the dredge company represents some large 
interest which contemplates the construction of a wharf, 
but the news has not been given out yet. The dredge 
company announces that the property will be filled in. 

The prospects for considerable railroad construction, 
primarily for the purpose of transporting forest products 
in the extreme northern part of Minnesota, during the 
next few years are bright. It is planned to build one 
line from Bear River in northern St. Louis County, across 
Koochiching County and into Beltrami County, to Beau- 
dette, on the Minnesota side of the Rainy River. The 
name of the new promotion is Duluth, Bear River & 
Beaudette Railway Co. The Minnesota, Dakota & West- 
ern has awarded a contract to M. W. Barnard, of Minne- 
apolis, to building 25 miles of new road in Koochiching 
County. 





WISCONSIN 


CREAM CITY TRADE NOTES. 

MILWAUKEE, WIs., Feb. 20.—The lumber trade in gen- 
eral is showing genuine improvement and wholesalers 
are looking for a good season. Manufacturers in all 
lines are showing their confidence by placing larger 
orders. Furniture manufacturers, implement concerns, 
here and in Racine and other Wisconsin points, manu- 
facturers of novelty goods and sash and door concerns 
manufacturing for stock are all buying fairly well in the 
hardwood line. Sash and door manufacturers, as a rule, 
are procéeding carefully, preferring to wait for the 
active opening of the building season. Hardwood stocks 
are light here and at the mills and there is a genuine 
shortage in birch and other lines. Prices are holding 
their own and predictions are made freely that advances 
may be expected after the spring trade has started. 

H. H. Halsted, manager of the Fullerton-Powell Lum- 
ber Co., said that January trade was the best that was 
experienced in any similar month. February business is 
fine and wholesalers are anticipating some good things 
for the remainder of the season. The manner in which 
manufacturers are coming into market is a hopeful sign. 

Wholesalers who look to the yard trade say that re- 
tailers are showing more interest and are beginning to 
place orders that they may be in readiness for spring 
trade. Financial conditions in the country districts and 
smaller towns and cities of the State are decidedly sat- 
isfactory and retailers are expecting a big building 
season. The railroads are again able to move their cars 
freely now that the weather is warmer. 

The hardwood mill of the Rice Lake Lumber Co., at 
Rice Lake, is turning out 25,000 to 30,000 feet daily. 

The Ferdinand Ollhoff sawmill at Merrill has been 
placed in operation. 

Plans have been completed by the Berlin Machine 
Works, of Beloit, one of the largest manufacturers of 
woodworking machinery in the United States, for the 
erection of an addition to its plant. The new building 
will be 300x275 feet and a part of it will be two stories 
high. A total of 113,000 square feet will be provided. 
The structure will house the sawmill machinery depart- 
ment of the company, which of late has been eramped 
for room. The company’s new office building has been 
completed and will be ready for occupancy before the 
close of the present month. P. B. Yates, president of 
the company, is now on a business and pleasure trip to 
New Orleans and various points in Mexico. 











IN NORTHERN WISCONSIN. 


RHINELANDER, WIs., Feb. 20.—Shipments have im- 
proved, owing to a better supply of cars on all the roads, 
but especially on the St. Paul and North Western. The 
Soo Line is still unable to supply rolling stock. Orders 
are coming in more freely, inquiries are plentiful, and 
prospects look good. As has been the case for several 
years, practically all dry hardwoods will be cleaned up 
before the new cut is ready to ship. There is a demand 
for any kind of inch hardwood for crating, and stocks 
of soft elm, bassweod and ash are low, rock elm and 
hard maple being taken. No. 3 basswood is bringing 
about $13 at the mill, and very little to be had at that. 
It is evident that rock elm will be in better demand this 
year, as parties who turned it down for some years are 
taking hold again, because hard maple is increasing in 
price to about par with elm. This has induced consumers 
to take up with elm once more. There is no advance in 
price, but a better demand for the stock will soon increase 
the value. Birch is erratic, and one concern will be mak- 
ing a low price on firsts and seconds while a neighbor 
may be paying a premium to get hold of some. The sash 
and door people are not buying much birch and the 
demand is dull. There are some calls for selected red 
birch though. Birch thicker than 2-inch has been very 
slow. Hard maple stands at the head in gross amount 
of sales and standard prices. The flooring manufacturers 
are not bidding against each other, but prices at the 
mills are inclined to vary; thicker stock brings a good 
price. There is practically no basswood anywhere. Some 
siding and ceiling strips are on hand at a few mills and 
some firsts and seconds and No. 1 common in 1, 1%4 and 
114-inch, but everything below No. 1 common is com- 
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pletely gone, and customers would be very glad to buy 
more. Considerable of this low grade ash, basswood and 
even soft elm has gone into core wood for veneering pur- 
poses, as pine is a little too expensive, and hemlock is 
not a very good substitute for pine in veneered doors. 

All of the Rhinelander mills that started up this win- 
ter are running steadily and so are all the wood consum- 
ing industries. Logs are coming in by rail freely. The 
recent thaw will assist loggers very much by settling the 
snow and making better sledding. 

R. B. Goodman, of the Goodman Lumber Co., has 
started on a Mediterranean trip and will tour Italy for a 
few weeks. After his return the Goodman Lumber Co. 
expects to adopt plans for a chemical plant to use up 
its refuse wood, top logs, branches, slabs, ete., and to 
begin the erection of such a plant this year. 





ON THE MENOMINEE. 

MARINETTE, WIS., Feb. 20.—The Wachsmuth Lumiber 
Co., of Bayfield, has purchased an extensive tract of hem- 
lock timber from the Red Cliff Lumber Co., of Duluth. 
The deal involves $150,000. 

Henry Steinbrecher, of Wausaukee, is loading out soft 
elm logs for Laun Bros., to be shipped to the Kiel 
Woodenware Co., Kiel, for veneers. 

John Owens is cutting and loading out considerable 
balsam and spruce near Wausaukee. 

Alexander Carney, of a well known local lumbering 
family, has sold his orange groves at Exeter, Cal., and, it 
is reported, expects to go into business in San Francisco. 


THE KEYSTONE STATE 


QUAKER CITY NEWS. 














Wholesalers Turn Down Orders for Immediate De- 
livery—All Items on Hardwood List in Request— 
Hemlock and Spruce Scarce. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA., Feb. 20.—Because of continued 
bad weather in the South many wholesalers are refusing 
all orders for North Carolina and yellow pine with a 
given date of delivery; some will book no more for their 
mills under any conditions and the few who have ayvail- 
able lumber are holding tight and letting go only at good 
prices. A lot of southern lumber is held up en route by 
water, but even when this comes through it will not 
make much impression on the oversold market. The 
holdup at the mills has been so general that it is feared 
there will be trouble to get cars when they start ship- 
ping again, for they are daily being besieged for ship- 
ments, and cars are none too many now. ‘The entire 
market is being pulled up by these conditions and, judg- 
ing from available records, much of the business booked 
must be for stock, as it appears to be far above the 
normal consumption of the season. 

Building business that affects the lumbermen has not 
opened up to any degree, but mercantile and manufactur- 
ing plants of large size have been started, so the per- 
mits make a good showing for the last week, with 147 
issued, covering 174 operations, at a cost of $575,300. 

About 1,000,000 feet of lumber, mostly yellow and 
North Carolina pine, is wanted here promptly for the 
temporary convention hall which is to be ready by June 
1, and many wholesalers have refused to bid on the 
order because the specifications call for delivery within 
six weeks. It is thought that a lot of it will have to 
come out of Philadelphia stock, and to get it all here 
in time is going to cause somebody a few restless hours. 

The entire hardwood line is in good demand, with 
prices on the rise. Poplar, bass and quartered oak, 
which have been the softest, have improved materiaily, 
and prices are several points above where they were two 
months ago. Stocks are being lowered more completely 
than for some time, for many buyers will take the ‘‘ next 
best’? when they find they can not get just what they 
want. 

Hemlock and spruce are scarce, with little offered, 
and that in badly broken stocks. White pine trade is 
good, but seems to be so from the effect of the general 
market rather than by its own strength. Cypress is 
affected much the same way, but seems to be gaining 
in popularity, especially for suburban and country work. 

General business seems to be slightly improved, activity 
in textiles being the most important condition, with re- 
tail merchandise moving better since a break in the 
severe weather. 

The Sash & Door Manumacturers’ Association enjoyed 
a good dinner in connection with its regular monthly 
meeting, held last Thursday. Many are having trouble 
to get rough lumber, and their finished stuff is not going 
out, even when’sold. The result of this is that some are 
using up all their raw material, and accumulating a good 
supply of finished product that will be ready when build- 
ing operations start. Edwin B. Newcomer, of Hall Bros. 
& Wood, president of the Sash & Door Manufacturers’ 
Association, with Mrs. Neweomer is on a southern trip 
which will cover several States. 

Isaac N. Troth, of the Henry H. She» Mfg. Co., and 
Frederick R. Gerry, of the F. R. Gerry Co., who have 
been abroad for several weeks, have returned. 

The Penn Planing Mill Co., of Reading, whose plant 
was destroyed by fire a’few months ago, has about com- 
pleted plans for replacing the old with an up-to-date 
plant at a cost of about $20,000. 





IRON CITY TRADE NOTES. 


PirrspurGH, Pa., Fek. 20.—The tone to the luniber 
trade is much improved. Demand has been active and 
prices have stood firm or advanced with little difficulty, 
as the shortage of stocks appears to have made necessity 
a first thought among the buyers. There is a stronger 


operating schedule in the steel mills, and better prices 
have come out for some of their products. This has 
encouraged stocking up by large consumers of lumber 
and at prices current. 

The coke fields are operating more fully since the 
severe winter weather has broken. Consumption has 
increased and prices have held up well. Suspension of 
coal mining is expected after April 1 until wages are 
adjusted, and this will have some influence on the future 
demands of mine material. Railroads are buying better 
and a good demand for car material is reported, with 
firmer prices for car sills and railroad ties. 

Pittsburgh building operations continue to show a 
broader scope and it is predicted that building this year 
will exceed any year in the last five years. 

Members of the Pittsburgh Wholesalers’ Association 
are preparing to take a — ear to the convention of 
the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association at 
Louisville, Ky., next month. The representation will 
probably be one of the largest sent from the Iron City 
to such a convention in some time. 

President W. D. Johnston, of the American Lumber 
& Manufacturing Co., notes a steady gain in volume of 
business, with prices firm but not advancing rapidly. 
He is hopeful for a healthful movement of lumber this 
spring, but does not look for any boom period. The 
company reports booking some attractive orders last 
week. 

Bemis & Vosburgh say that sections of northern Penn- 
sylvania are too much under the influence of winter con- 
ditions to make retailers feel like stocking up, but sen- 
timent is strongly in favor of buying as soon as there 
is some chance of doing outside ‘construction work. 
Demand is good for spruce and hardwoods. Railroads 
are short of cars and shipments are thereby delayed 
materially. 

J. G. Criste, of the Interior Lumber Co., reports a 
more attractive sentiment in lumber buying and expects 
a decided improvement in the early spring. Inquiries are 
more numerous. 

Vice President G. C. Adams, of the Duquesne Lumber 
Co., is in the South « on an extended trip. The company 
is making some excellent contracts and getting a gener- 
ous share of business in this territory. 

O. H. Babcock is out of the city on business. The 
mills of E. V. Babcock & Co. are operating steadily and 
have been able to make a good showing in spite of the 
severe weather. The firm notes prices generally ruling 
firm and the outlook encouraging for spring buying. 

The Breitwieser & Wilson Co. note a brisk demand 
the first half of the present month, the volume of  busi- 
ness exceeding January and promising *o make the 
shortest month of the year one of the best in sales. 
Hemlock and spruce lath are firm. 





LAKE ERIE PORTS 


FROM WESTERN NEW YORK. 

3UFFALO, N. Y., Feb. 21.—Men interested in lake 
navigation express the opinion that vessels will start 
late this year, owing to the solidity of the ice. The 
prospects are that lumber carriers will be scaree and 
rates high, as other lines of trade will bid up the 
figures. 

Building records for the last week were on a small 
seale, 24 permits being granted, including 12 frame 
dwellings. Total costs were $32,000, with plans aggre- 
gating $72,000. A large amount of building, however, 
is under way, including the General Electric Co.’s office 
building, the exterior of which has been nearly com- 
pleted. Several large school buildings are planned for 
erection this year, including two high schools. 

The argument for the quashing of the indictment in 
the case against A. K. Silverthorne, for alleged rebating, 
will be heard in court here this week, having been post- 
poned from last week. The defense claims that it had 
no knowledge whatever of any rebating transactions with 
railroad employees and that if there was any such rebat- 
ing it was unauthorized by those in authority. 

Frank T. Sullivan expects to get the plan of the new 
office for H. H. Salmon & Co. in a few days and will 
try to get his stock of lumber in Tonawanda closed out 
before May, so that he can concentrate all shipments 
from the new Buffalo yard. 

The E. W. Bartholomew Lumber Co. notes a very good 
demand for both long and shortleaf pine at the recently 
effective higher schedule of prices. Cypress is also in 
demand. 

George J. Zeis, who lately bought the plant of the 
Niederpruem planing mill, has been getting it into 
shape and will start up both the planing m?ll and door 
factory next week. Mr. Zeis was formerly a member of 
the firm of M. Zeis & Sons. 

The railroad situation is slowly straightening out, but 
lumber and other shippers of non-perishable freight find 
the New York Central still about as badly congested as 
ever. 














THE FOREST CITY. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, Feb. 20.—With the breaking up of 
winter local dealers feel more optimistic than for some 
time. Quotations remain firm in practically all lines. 
The local market has appointed a committee to draft a 
blank by which dealers are to make a report of various 
items that may be used in a general way to determine 
the actual overhead charge to be considered in figuring 
a bill. 

A. C. Klumph, president of the Ohio Lumbermen’s 
Credit Association, and J. V. O’Brien, secretary of the 
Cleveland Board of Lumber Dealers, appeared before the 
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Hemlock and _Lath and 
Hardwood White Cedar 
Lumber Shingles 


LET US QUOTE YOU 


on the next car of Hemlock Lumber, White Cedar 
Shingles, Hemlock and White Pine Lath. 


Large Stock, Straight or Mixed Cars. 





Prompt Shipments Guaranteed. Give us a Trial. 








-WHITE PINE- 


SELECTS and SHOP 
4-4", 5-4", 6-4", 8-4", 10-4", 12-4", and 16-4". 
DRY STOCK 


IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 


Sawyer Goodman Company 
MARINETTE, WISCONSIN. 





WHITE PINE—— 


We wish to move the following dry stock: 


1 car each 6, 8 and 10” “‘ D”’ "ie 

1 car each 8 and 10” “‘C” Sele 

2 cars 1x4” and wider, 8’ “‘D”’ oe Better. 
3 cars 6-4x12” No. 2 Common. 

lear 5-4x12” No. 2 Common. 

lcar 6-4 No. 2 Shop. 

lear 8-4 No. 3 Shop. 

4 cars 6-4 “C” and Better NORWAY. 
lear 4-4“C” and Better NORWAY. 


Send us your inquiries. 


RUST-OWEN LUMBER CO., Drummond, Wis. 











WHITE 





subeommittee of the Ohio Constitutional Convention last 


eos 





SHINGLES 
TIES, POSTS 


CEDAR 
AND POLES 


MENOMINEE WHITE CEDAR CO. 


MARINETTE, WIS. 





Manufacturers, - - 





” TIMBER’? is plentiful in 


ARKANSAS 


Here is a list of the many different kinds there° 
Red Gum Tupelo Gum 
. Poplar Ash 
Western Catalpa Cottonwood 
Sycamore Locust 
ech Maple 
Birch Wild Cherry 


Hackberry 
Best Reached by the 


IRON MOUNTAIN ROUTE 


Write to C. L. STONE, 
Passenger-Traffic Manager, 
503 Missouri- Pacific Building, 
ST. LOUIS, MO., 


for copy of “The Forest Resources of 
Arkansas,” by S. J. Record, of the 
Yale School of Forestry faculty. 


ar 
Black Walnut 


MISSOURI 
PACIFIC 
IRON 
MOUNTAIN / 
Ps 








AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
TELECODE 


Makes long messages short. 
Send for information to 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 South Dearborn St., CHICAGO. 
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WF PITTSBURG “Bg 


We are offering 
Special Bargains.na34 


f Hardwood Flooring 
Yellow Pine and 
Fir Timbers 


We cut annually at our own 
Mills 140,000,000 feet of 


HEMLOCK 





WHITE PINE 
SPRUCE CHESTNUT 
OAK POPLAR MAPLE 
BIRCH and other HARDWOODS 


Write for Prices. 


E. V. Babcock & Company 


PITTSBURGH, PA., U.S.A. 














Confidence 


of your trade you must be able 
to back up all yourstatements with the goods and there's 
where we can help you, if you will order some of our 
high-grade 


Michigan Maple Flooring 


We have well assorted stocks and can ship at a mo- 
ment’s notice 13-16—1 1-16—car load lots. 





WRITE, WIRE OR ’PHONE US. 


BEMIS & VOSBURGH, 




















Farmer’s Bank Bldg., P ITTSBURGH, PA. j 


Allegheny Lumber Company 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


WHITE and YELLOW PINE, HEMLOCK 
WEST VA. SPRUCE and HARDWOODS 


PITTSBURG, PA. 














Write for quotations. 











J. C. Donges Lbr. Co. || ¥- VA. SPRUCE, HEMLOCK 
Wholesale Lumber | AND HARDWOODS. 


Office: 911 Oliver Building, 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Send us your orders and inquiries. 


|| NORTH CAROLINA AND 
|| VA. YELLOW PINE. 








TERHUNE LUMBER co. 
\ PITTSBURGH, PA. 


will appreciate your stock ists: 








Lunham & Moore 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 
Forwarding Agents. Marine Insurance. 
Produce Exchange, NEW YORK. 12 Great St., Helens, LONDON, ENG. 


Unexcelled facilities for a ii Ocean init contracts and effecting 
quickest despatch from seaboa Weh handle all classes of cargo, and have 
Special Department feaboerd ‘Export Lumber Shipment. 








A Vest Pocket Ready Reckoner 


for lumbermen, sawmill men contractors purchas- 

ing agents, bookkeepers in fact, any one having any- 

thing to do with lumber. Contains 72 pages, price 

25 cents each or 5 for $1 postpaid. 

° L b 431 S. Dearborn Street, 
American Lum erman, CHICAGO, ILL. 














Thursday in behalf of the proposed clause allowing a 
wider interpretation of the lien law. 

The Cleveland Lumber Club held a well attended meet- 
ing last Friday evening, at which A. C. Klumph delivered 
an entertaining stereopticon lecture on the lumber indus- 
try from the tree to the job. 

The Fisher & Wilson Co. notes a gradual opening in 
the demand for high-grade white pine and pattern lum- 
ber. The market shows an encouraging firmness gener- 
ally and a good business is expected early. 

W. B. Martin, of the Martin-Barriss Co., states that 
the hardwood market is firm in price and the volume of 
business is all that can be expected, with indications 
favoring an early and active spring trade. Mahogany 
has advanced in price owing to greatly reduced stocks. 

Max Myers, of the Nicola, Stone & Myers Co., has returned 
from an extensive trip through the South, looking over the 
yellow pine situation. He is encouraged by his findings and 
states that as soon as the weather opens up and permits 
shipments a large amount of southern stock will begin 
moving. 

E. M. Carleton, of the Mills-Carleton Co., 
from his annual fishing trip to Florida, é 

I’. H. Ellenberger, of the Smeed Box Co., left to attend 
the annual meeting of the National Box Manufacturers 
Association, at Chicago. He reports trade good in his line. 

E. H. Southern, of the Putnam Lumber Co., stated that 
it is receiving more orders than it expected last week and 
that it looks for an early opening of spring business. 


THE EMPIRE STATE 


FROM THE METROPOLITAN DISTRICT. 


New York, Feb. 20.—Conditions the last two weeks 
have been of a discouraging nature, and the optimism 
which developed right after the first of the year has lost 
its snap, due to continued cold weather. Stocks among 
the yards are low, but little building hgs been in prog- 
ress and no incentive has presented itself to the yard 
man to lay in any supplies. Many inquiries are being 
figured upon for spring shipment, but actual business -is 
still on a hand-to-mouth basis, with a fair price range. 
The latter condition causes no concern, because the re- 
tailer finds little difficulty in getting satisfactory prices 
from his customer, but deliveries have been limited, on 
account of the weather. 

The financial situation is more favorable, and there is 
no doubt but that by spring orders will be of a more 
satisfactory character. Old time wholesalers express the 
opinion that there has never been a time when there was 
less lumber in the market the early part of the year than 
there is just now, and they state that this very fact, to- 
gether with the prevailing price situation, makes for a 
healthy market tone. 

Several good sized white pine export inquiries have 
been in the market the last week and have created a feel- 
ing of much enthusiasm. One contract aggregated about 
$300,000 and another upward of $400,000. The bidding 
was keen enough but the wholesalers and manufacturers 
working on the inquiry were reluctant about committing 
themselves any considerable period ahead, on account of 
the scarcity of certain kinds of white pine lumber. Rep- 
resentatives of the larger Michigan and white pine mills 
get reports of continued scarcity at mill points. 

Nineteen permits were filed in Manhattan last week 
amounting to $1,844,500; 17 in the Bronx, $509,000; 44 
in Brooklyn, $364,700; 45 in Queens, $158,400, and 6 in 
Richmond amounting to $7,700. 

E. Parker, of Mershon, Eddy, Parker Co., Saginaw, 
Mich., spent last week in town with H. W. Alexander, 
the company’s eastern representative. Mr. Parker states 
that the demand for white pine is very encouraging and 
he looks for a good distribution at former prices during 
the coming months. Another well known white pine 
ogee gs who is of the same opinion is Ralph Love- 
land, of Loveland & Stone, Saginaw, Mich. 

W. S. Harlan, of the Jackson Lumber Co., Lockhart, 
Ala., here last week, finds the demand for flooring pick- 
ing up considerably. While here Mr. Harlan booked 
some very desirable business. Other visitors included 
Rufus L. Sisson, of the A. Sherman Lumber Co., Pots- 
dam, N. Y.; Robert C. Lippincott, Philadelphia, Pa., and 
Lewis Dill, Baltimore, Md. 

The Hirsch Lumber Co., yellow pine wholesalers, has 
completed arrangements for increase in its southern 
business. Albert Hirsch is on an extended trip in the 
South and W. C. Peeples, who had charge of the com- 
pany’s Brunswick (Ga.) offices, will assume the man- 
agement of the offices at Savannah, where it is proposed 
to enlarge operations to a great extent. 

The annual dinner of the representatives of the Ste- 
vens-Eaton Co. was held last week at Hotel Manhattan. 
The company numbered 24 and the dinner was a success 
from every viewpoint. The Stevens-Eaton Co. has this 
affair annually, thus giving an opportunity for all of the 
principals, directors and salesmen to get together and 
discuss business and social conditions. 

A good demand is reported for lumber shipments to 
South American points. There is an increased demand 
for sail tonnage and great scarcity of boats available for 
February and March delivery is reported. Full rates 
have been obtained for boats in position to give Feb- 
ruary delivery. 

The Atlantic & Gulf Lumber Company has been organ- 
ized with officers at 29 Broadway, in charge of F. R. 
Clark, formerly of Jacksonville, Fla. 

EK. A. Selfridge, jr., of the Northwestern Redwood C€o., 
Willitts, Cal., who spent six weeks in this market, accom- 
panied by Mrs. Selfridge, left for the Coast last week. 

Sam _E. Barr, wholesale hardwoods, reports a very firm 
demand. George A. Yaest has taken charge of the office, 
which permits “Mr. Barr to give practically all of his time 
outside of the office. Two offices are now used and the in- 


creased facilities enable Mr. Barr to handle a broader class 
of trade. 


W. B. Stillwell, of the Southern Pine Co., of Georgia, was 
in town last week with Frank B. Haviland, of the Haviland 


has returned 














Lumber Co., which handles the output of the Southern 
Pine Co. in this market. Mr. Haviland reports a better run 
of yellow pine inquiries and considers the outlook more 
hopeful than a short time ago. Mr. Stillwell states that the 
general demand is picking up considerably. 





FROM THE TWO TONAWANDAS. 

NortTH TONAWANDA, N. Y., Feb. 20.—In spite of open 
weather for over a week the car shortage remains un- 
relieved. Saturday the accumulation of stock at its mill 
caused the Eastern Lumber Co. to suspend operation for 
the day. By yesterday enough cars were placed at the 
disposal of the company so that operations could be 
resumed. Should the present weather continue dealers 
are encouraged to believe that cars will be much more 
plentiful before many days, as the railroads are doing 
everything possible to provide relief. 

The Dock & Mill Co. has been installing machinery 
and making repairs to the plant which will greatly in- 
crease its capacity. 

The Edward Hines Lumber Co. is rushing repairs on 
the vessels of its fleet wintering at the local harbor. 
Extensive repairs are being made on other lumber car- 
riers in ordinary at the local port. 

Capt. W. D. Hamilton as secretary and Erwin L. 
Fisher as president of the Lumber Carriers’ Association 
and T. V. O’Connor as president of the International 
Longshoremen’s Association have entered into an agree- 
ment for unloading lumber at Cleveland and other Lake 
Erie ports. All of the receiving ports, with the exception 
of the Tonawandas, Buffalo, N. Y., and Toledo, Ohio, 
have agreed on the rates to be charged the coming sea- 
son. These places will decide on prices before the open- 
ing of navigation. Where rates have been adopted there 
are reported practically the same as last season. 

Levant R. Vandervoort, of Smith, Fassett & Co., re- 
turned Saturday from a pleasure trip to the West Indies 
and last night gave a theater party at Buffalo for mem- 
bers of the Buffalo Launch Club, of which he is com- 
modore, and other friends. 

VanSlyke & Co. have been incorporated to manufac- 
ture silos and deal in lumber. The directors are William 
H. Griffin, of Silverthorne & Co., C. R. Phillips and M. 
J. VanSlyke, all of North Tonawanda. 

Maurice E. Preisch, of the Haines Lumber Co., is on a 
trip to New York. 

R. 'T'. Jones, of the R. T. Jones Lumber Co., has gone to 
the company’s office at New York. 

Ray Bennett, of the Bennett Lumber Co., and wife has 
returned from a trip to New Decatur, Ala., and other points 
in the South. 

W. G. Palmer, of the Palmer Lumber Co., and Mrs. Palmer 
are members of a party of tourists who will return this week 
from a trip to the Panama Canal Zone. 





NORTH ATLANTIC COAST 











NEW ENGLAND TRADE NOTES. 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 19.—There is considerable agita- 
tion in Boston, working toward the extension of the fire 
limits and the regulation of the class of buildings to be 
erected in the city. Joseph J. Corbett, representing 
Mayor Fitzgerald, of Boston, has appeared before the 
legislative committee on cities for the latter’s bill, pro- 
viding that buildings hereafter erected or altered, to be 
used for lumber drying purposes in the city, be of fire- 
proof construction. Mr. Corbett said that the large lum- 
ber district in the heart of the city is a great menace 
and, inasmuch as the great Chelsea fire had its start in a 
building used for drying purposes, something should be 
done to lessen the hazard in this city. There was no 
opposition to the bill. 

Frank J. Linehan, who was indicted several months ago 
for larceny and lumber frauds against the city of Boston, 
has been sentenced to two years in the house of correc- 
tion. Linehan was a former alderman in Boston and also 
served in the house of representatives and the State 
senate. It was proved that he obtained lumber from the 
Hall Lumber Co. and E. G. Pond, Boston lumber dealers, 
by false representation. 

A tract of 15,000 acres of Florida land, on which is a 
large quantity of southern pine, has been purchased by a 
syndicate headed by F'. B. Northbridge, of Worcester, 
Mass. Joseph Johnson, of Boston, is associated with 
Mr. Northbridge and others. It is the intention of the 
new owners to ship lumber to New York and Boston. 

The building contracts awarded in New England since 
the first of January amounted to $11,000,000, as com- 
pared with $10,618,000'for the corresponding period of 
1911 and $11,437,000 for the corresponding period of 
1910. 

Clarence H. Carpenter, who has been the surveyor of 
lumber for Providence, R. I., since 1895, has decided not 
to be a candidate for reelection. Mr. Carpenter has 
recommended that his successor be Frank B. Chedell, 
who is the oldest deputy surveyor serving under Mr. 
Carpenter. 





DECADENCE OF A LUMBER CENTER. 


Banoor, MeE., Feb. 19.—In the record of Maine’s lum- 
ber industry for 1911 one fact stands out—in that year not 
a single lumber raft came down Penobscot River to Bangor. 
Forty years ago, and down to comparatively recent times, 
the river above Bangor for 12 or 15 miles was lined with 
sawmills, many of them operated by water power, and 
their product, aggregating in good years from 100,000,- 
000 to 150,000,000 feet of lumber of all sorts and sizes, 
was made up into what w ere known as long rafts and sent 
in that form down the river in charge of men skilled with 
the scull oar and familiar with the navigation of white 
water. As late as 1880 the long rafts from up-river 
mills were many, and the docks were filled with lumber 
of every kind, in process of overhauling and making into 
small rafts to be sent to the waiting vessels in the harbor 
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below Bangor Bridge; from that time on the up-river 
sawmill gradually disappeared, either by fire, decay or 
through the conversion of water power to other uses, 
and the long rafts became correspondingly fewer, until 
in 1911, with only four mills running between Bangor 
and Milford, and all of them shipping their product by 
rail, the time came that no one had ever expected—when 
not one raft came through the sluices and the occupation 
of the daring ‘‘runner’’ was gone. 

The remarkable circumstance noted does not indicate 
the complete decay of Bangor’s lumber industry, how- 
ever, but it is significant of the great changes that have 
taken place in the business in the last 30 years. 





FROM A LUMBER CENTER OF NEW JERSEY. 

Newark, N. J., Feb. 19.—Frank B. Stone, of Stone, 
Hershey & Gibson, said today: 

Everything is favorable. Trade is fair, prospects are good 
and prices advancing. We are putting out lots of material 
and are realizing satisfactorily. 

Harry Curran, who has the run of eastern New York, 
Pennsylvania and all of New Jersey for Swain, Alcock 
& Swain, came up yesterday from his firm’s operations 
in North Carolina and Virginia. He stated that in- 
quiries indicate a good season in his territory. 

More building permits were taken out last week than 
the previous week. The permits for city constructions 
represented about $50,000 more, the total value being 
$128,235. There was a decrease in the number of per- 
mits and value represented in the business of the State 
Tenement House Department. Twenty-two permits were 
issued for buildings to cost $184,000, a decrease of four 
in permits and $67,000 in value, as compared with the 
previous week. 


THE PENOBSCOT RIVER DISTRICT. 


Bangor, Mz., Feb. 19.—The reports of Judge Clarence 
Hale as arbitrator in the suit of the Great Northern 
Paper Co., against the Canadian Pacific Railway Co., 
and of Judge Hale and Judge Albert R. Savage as 
arbitrators in the suits of Louise H. Coburn of Skow- 
hegan and others against the same corporation, have 
been filed in the office of Clerk Hewey in the United 
States district court. In the case of the Great Northern 
Paper Co. the arbitrators award to plaintiff damages 
of $41,837, with costs. The awards in the other suits 
were: Coburn et al, $6,148; Bradstreet et al, $75,127; 
Page et al, $6,112; Moore, executor, $3,392; Clark et al, 
$6,784. Costs were awarded in each case. These suits 
resulted from forest fires which burned over a large 
tract of timberland in Franklin and Somerset counties 
in the fall of 1908, and which were claimed by plaintiffs 
to have been caused by sparks from engines of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Co. ‘The suits were entered 
in the United States district court, and were by agree- 
ment referred to Justices Hale and Savage. 

Lumbermen candidates for office are numerous in 
Maine this year. Hon. William T. Haines of Waterville 
and Hon. Albert H. Shaw of Bath, formerly of Green- 
ville, are candidates for the Republican nomination for 
governor. Several lumbermen are running for various 
state offices and Mayor Mullen of Bangor, a Democrat, 
who has had much to do with the lumbering and pulp 
business in this state, is a candidate for re-election. 

E. M. Frye and others will erect a pulp mill at East 
Machias. Engineers are now at work estimating the 
amount of water power available at the site chosen. 

The Industry Novelty Co. has been organized at Farm- 
ington, with $10,000 capital stock, for the manufacture 
of lumber and wood novelties. Andrew 8S. Emery of 
Industry is president and Henry Oliver of Industry, 
treasurer. 
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FROM THE CANADIAN CAPITAL. 


OTTAWA, ONT., Feb. 19.—The market for Canadian 
spruce deals in Great Britain holds out remarkably good. 
Last year’s exports were well up to the average. Many 
prophets were asserting that this trade would soon be a 
thing of the past, but not so. New Brunswick, Nova 
Scotia and Quebec furnish most of the spruce shipped 
across the Atlantic. Pine deals, on the other hand, show 
a big decline. In 1884 this amounted to over $8,000,000, 
while last year it amounted to but $1,500,000. Of course 
the pine goes out of the country all right, but in the 
shape of boards and planks. There is too much waste 
in eutting high priced pine into deals, although the 
English market still wants to get the pine in that way. 

As a result of the application of British Columbia, 
and recommendation of the Canadian Conservation Com- 
mission, the railway commission is about to draft regu- 
lations to prevent further loss to Canadian forests due 
to fires started by railways. This was announced by 
Judge Mabee at the conclusion of an important hearing. 
Cleve Pringle appeared for British Columbia. Secretary 
James White, with Dr. Fernow, Clifford Sifton and W. C. 
Edwards, is engaged in drafting the regulations to be 
submitted to the railway commission for adjudication. 

Three very valuable timber limits will be offered for 
sale by public auction at the Russell House, Ottawa, on 
May 8. The berth numbers are 196, 197 and 198, River 
Coulonge, Province of Quebec, containing 138 square 
miles. It is located about 70 miles west of Ottawa, on 
the Coulonge River, and is very accessible. 

From statistics gathered by the Forestry branch of 
the Department of the Interior, the consumption of lum- 
ber for boxes in Canada was over 158,000,000 feet, valued 
at $2,273,000; 70,000,000 feet, or 45 per cent was used 
in Quebee. Ontario used 60,000,000 feet, or 38 per cent of 
the total, and the remainder was used in New Brunswick, 
British Columbia, Manitoba and Nova Scotia. Pine, the 


chief species used in Ontario, formed 45 per cent of the 
total box lumber, and cost only $13.93 a thousand. The 
comparatively low price of pine indicates that with this, 
more than with any other species, mill waste and cull 
lumber is being used in the manufacture of boxes, 

Spruce, in 1910, was used in every Province in which 
boxes were made, and formed 41 per cent of the total. 
The cost was $13.83 per thousand, or 28 cents more than 
the average mill run price, so that manufacturers using 
spruce demanded the finest quality. The remaining 14 
per cent of the total was composed of 14 woods, of which 
hemlock, basswood and balsam were the chief. The 
most expensive boxwood used was 1,500,000 feet of 
Douglas fir at $23 a thousand in British Columbia. Bal- 
sam fir, as in the Maritime Provinces, was the cheapest 
boxwood reported, being $8.94 a thousand. It is a wood 
light in color, tasteless, fairly strong and its use should 
be encouraged. 

The market is quiet and lumber dealers and all other 
kinds of dealers are mostly concerned about getting in 
collections. In Ottawa and the surrounding district 
the outlook for a very brisk building year is very bright, 
and many pf the Jarge contractors and builders have all 
the work on hand that they can do this year. Prices are 
steady. 


FROM THE CANADIAN METROPOLIS. 

MONTREAL, QUE., Feb. 19.—The Litbiniere & Megantie 
Railway has just been sold to a group of Montreal capital- 
ists, headed by Sir Rudolphe Forget. | This is a small 
road running through valuable pulp and forest areas. 
It is said that the road will be extended at an early 
date. 

The decision of the Government to award a contract 
value at $7,500,000 to Norton, Griffiths & Co. for the 
making of an up-to-date harbor at St. John, N. B., will 
mean much to that Province. The contract included the 
building of a dry dock, railway terminals, and wharves, 
and about 22 berths for steamers. In connection with 
the dry dock there will be a chip yard and repairing 
plant. The work is to be completed within four years. 

New Brunswick is undergoing an awakening. The 
building of the National Transcontinental line through 
the northern part of the Province is opening up vast 
areas of forest and pulp lands. In addition, the study 
of forestry is carried on in the Provincial University, a 
forestry school having been established. The Provincial 
Government recently passed a law prohibiting the export 
of wood cut on crown lands and in brief is doing all it 
can to stimulate the lumber and pulp industry and at the 
same time build up the Province. The new harbor 
facilities at St. John will do much to develop that city 
and incidentally the whole Province. Norton, Griffiths & 
Co. are an English firm. 


AT ONTARIO’S METROPOLIS. 

Toronto, OnT., Feb. 19.—Trade has been quiet for 
some time, owing to the unusually severe cold which 
prevailed for several weeks, but with the setting in of 
milder weather shows some signs of improvement. There 
is every indication of a very active building season, with 
a heavy local demand as soon as spring fairly sets in, 
but dealers are disposed to be conservative in buying. 
There has been considerable delay in filling orders lately, 
owing to car shortage. The difficulties from this cause 
have not been felt so severely in this section as in the 
Ottawa and Rainy River districts, but matters in this 
respect are far from satisfactory. 

W. H. Hearst, Provincial Minister of Lands, Forests 
and Mines, has introduced a bill in the Ontario legisla- 
ture, providing for the appointment of special fire 
rangers in Algonquin Park during the construction of 
any railway line. The Canadian Northern is understood 
to be planning a line to cross the northern portion of the 
park, and the cost of the extra rangers is to be borne by 
the railway company. 

February 13 Premier Whitney, of Ontario, announced 
in the Provincial legislature that the Government would 
ask for authority to borrow $5,000,000 for the opening 
up and colonization of the undeveloped districts of north- 
ern Ontario. The money will be spent in road making, 
drainage and promoting colonization on an extensive 
seale. 








FROM THE CANADIAN NORTHWEST. 

VANCOUVER, B. C., Feb. 19.—Logging is active in the 
Squamish River valley at the head of Howe Sound, 
where four large companies have extensive holdings. 
The Squamish Timber Co., which started operation about 
four years ago, first put the logs into the Squamish River. 
This was found impracticable, but everything is now on a 
good basis. This company has constructed several miles 
of logging railway. The Newport Timber Co. has also 
done some railway construction. These lines feed into 
the line of the Howe Sound & Northern Railway Co. 

Joun Hendry, who has been elected president of the 
Canadian Forestry Association, is the pioneer lumber 
operator of Vancouver and one of the most prominent 
citizens of British Columbia. He is president of the 
British Columbia Mills, Timber & Trading Co., a large 
lumber manufacturing concern, and besides is identified 
with several industrial and financial enterprises in the 
Province. He has taken an active interest in forestry 
matters for many years. 

New machinery, ete., to the value of $10,000, is being 
installed by the Rat Portage Lumber Co., Vancouver. 
The company will resume operation this month. 

The Westholme Lumber Co., of Victoria, has been suc- 
cessful in securing several large contracts. It first got 
in at Prince Rupert, where wharves were constructed, and 
recently was awarded the contract for the construction of 
the waterworks’ system of Victoria. Its tender was 
$2,816,380, perhaps the largest of the kind in connection 
with any public work in the Province. 

A sawmill is to be erected in the spring by the owners 
of the Silver Hoard mine, at Ainsworth, B. C. 
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Sap no Defect. 
32 M ft. 1x13 to 17 1st & 2nds & Wagon Box. 
255 “ 1x 6tol2 Ist & 2nds. 
487 “ 1x 4” & up No. 3 Common. 


. BAY POPLAR. 


10 M ft. 1x13 to 17 Ist & 2nds. 
716 “ 1x 6to 12 Ist & 2nds. 
237 “ 1x 4&Up No. 1 Common, 


All the above is band sawn and trimmed. kj ;%' s piled 
separately and is thoroughly dry and straight. W!!! ») ake low 
Prices for quick shipment. The above is piled at Ayden, N.C. 
rate to Norfolk 8 cents. 


American Lumber & Mfg. Co. 


a PITTSBURG, PA. - 


YELLOW PINE 


Manufacturers of 


Lumber—Timber—Ties 
Let Us Quote You Prices 


THE GERMAIN COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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The SUCCESS of our business is due to the 
SMOOTHNESS of our MOULDINGS—The Dryness 


of our Lumber and our Prompt and Attentive Service. 


OAK, YELLOW PINE } Interior and Exterior 


GUM AND CYPRESS S MOULDINGS 


Are Our Specialty — Send Specifications of what you 
want, for Straight Cars, Mixed Cars, or Local Shipments. 


THE HYDE PARK LUMBER CO., “Siigs™ 


On Your Way to the Southlan 


Stop off at Vicksburg, Mississippi, and visit the beautiful his- 

toric National Military Park. Sixty two miles of automobile 

driveway, and over two millions of dollars in monuments. 
Stop at the NATIONAL PARK HOTEL 

one of the best Hotels in the Great South. Opened July 4, 

1911, under the management of Mr. Gaston Saux, formerly of 

The Grunewald, New Orleans. Conducted upon the modi- 


fied European plan. 
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| A NEW BOOK OF PLANS 
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‘ 0 Se “Construction of Dwelling Houses 
Ay STR ) and Bungalows,” just off the press; 215 
4 const geTION pages. Plans and specifications of 
DOr OK houses and bungalows, and descrip- 







VRAAING HONS: 
RUN BAL SAAS 


| mS material. Specifations and. plas 
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for each building and estimate of cost. 


. Bound in stiff cloth covers, $1 post- 
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paid. Send for our catalog of books. 
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Fulton, Clark Co., Ala. 


THE HOME 


OF 
LONG LEAF YELLOW PINE 


COMB GRAIN 
FLOORING 


Capacity 150,000 feet daily. 








WE ALSO MANUFACTURE 
POPLAR, GUM AND OAK 
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“Teen's No 
Need To 
Run 


after trade — it will 
come to you if you 
secure some of our 
choice 





LONG AND SHORT LEAF 


ELLOW PINE 


DIMENSION SIZES AND KILN DRIED FINISH 


Poplar, Oak. Virginia Pine yard sizes, Va. and N. 
C. White Pine Cypress, Red Gum, and Tupelo. 
Our specialty original growth South Carolina Short 
Leaf and Cuban Pine Dimension timbers will an- 
swer same purpose as Long Leaf and muchcheaper. 





Send us your inquiries. 


VIRGINIA-CAROLINA LBR. CO. 


LYNCHBURG, VA. 















Virginia and North Carolina Virginia and West Virginia 


YELLOW PINE | HARDWOODS 


The Ward Lumber Co., Inc. 


We carry in stock all 
sizes Dimension and Boards. 


iynchburg, Va. 








Two Million Feet N. C. Pine 


Dimension, Timbers and Boards in Stock. 





We are manufacturers and operate our own 
mills. In buying from us, you are dealing di- 
rect from first hands. 


AKERS LUMBER CO,, Inc.,£¥8SHBURG. 








— WRITE TO 


Williams & McKeithan Lbr. Co. 


LYNCHBURG, VA 
FOR 


RED GUM 


AND OTHER HARDWOODS 


























The Climax Tally Book. 


Designed by a practical inspector who knew what is wanted. 
Substantially bound in sheep with stiff covers and round corners; 
the paper, printing and spec‘al rulingare high grade. The Climax 
has 110 pages and when clesed is 4%x8% inches. Price, postpaid, 
one copy 75 cents; six copies, $4.00; twelve copies, $7.50. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 











LOCAL AND PERSONAL 





J. T. Edwards, secretary of the Medford Veneer Co., 
fo Medford, Wis., was a Chicago visitor this week. 


C, E. Davis, of the Mengel Box Co. (Ine.), of Louis- 
ville, Ky., was in Chicago this week calling on the 
trade. 


R. A. Long, president of the Long-Bell Lumber Co., 
Kansas City, Mo., is away from home this week for 
a little rest. 


H. L. Geils, the well-known retailer of Bensenville, 
Ill., was in Chicago this week for the purpose of buy- 
ing lumber to fill holes in his stock. 


E. A. Lang, sales manager for the Paepeke-Leicht 
Lumber Co., Chicago, left a week ago for the mill 
points of this hardwood concern in the South. 


Bruce Odell, of Cadillac, Mich., was in Chicago this 
week and stated that the hardwood situation in Michi- 
gan is very strong, with possibly the exception of the 
lower grades in maple. 


W. P. Rolph, Pittsburgh, Pa., representing the 
Cherry River Boom & Lumber Co., of Scranton, Pa., 
with mills in West Virginia, was in Chicago this week 
calling on the trade. 


M. J. Fox, of the Von Platen Lumber Co., of Iron 
Mountain, Mich., and G. Von Platen, of Boyne City, 
Mich., were in Chicago this week on business and also 
attended the thirteenth annual convention of the Box 
Manufacturers’ association. 


R. D. Baldwin, advertising manager for the Simonds 
Manufacturing Co., Fitchburg, Mass., and Chicago, 
IUl., with headquarters in Fitchburg, was in Chicago 
last week in attendance at the Illinois Hardware Show. 
He returned home last Monday. 


W. M. Barry, Illinois representative of the Natal- 
bany Lumber Co. (Ltd.), of Hammond, La., with head- 
quarters in Galesburg, Ill., spent several days in Chi- 
cago this week and stated that he has secured several 
good orders in the last few days at good prices. 


J. C. Cremer, of the Cremer Lumber Co., spent two 
days in Chicago this week. He is working out plans for 
a completely equipped hardwood mill plant, although he 
has not definitely decided as yet where it will be located. 
A site will probably be selected within the next few days, 
however. 


Sam Witmer, of the Witmer-Jackson Sash & Door 
Co., of Cleveland, Ohio, was a Chicago visitor this 
week. He was accompanied by Mrs. Witmer and both 
left Thursday night for Florida, where they will spend 
the next few weeks at several of the noted health 
resorts. 


M. F. Parker, Chicago manager for the Industrial 
Lumber Co., of Elizabeth, La., left for New York this 
week, and will sail on the steamer Moltke on a two 
weeks’ cruise in Central American waters. While 
away he will visit Jamaica, Cuba and the Panama 
Canal Zone. 


W. H. Shippen, president of Shippen Bros. Lumber 
Co., Ellijay, Ga., was in Chicago this week and inci- 
dentally paid the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN the courtesy 
of a much appreciated call. He was under the impres- 
sion that, exclusive of obstructive weather in the 
North, the general state of the lumber was showing 
improvement. 


J. R. Duthie, vice president of the Mears-Slayton 
Lumber Co., Chicago, and general manager of that 
concern’s Evanston yard, recently returned from a 
two weeks’ sojourn in the ‘‘Sunny South,’’ although 
he said the weather was anything but sunny, being 
exceedingly cold and rainy. Mrs. Duthie accompanied 
him on the trip. 


R. S. Kellogg, of Wausau, Wis., secretary of the 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, was in Chicago last Thursday and addressed 
the convention of the Box Manufacturers’ Association 
on the subject of the uses of lumber. Mrs. Kellogg 
accompanied him and spent much of the time in 
visiting the big stores in State Street. 


W. B. Morgan, of the Anderson-Tully Co., of Mem- 
phis, Tenn., spent several days in Chicago this week 
and stated in the course of a conversation that dry 
stocks of hardwood lumber were scarce. This is espe- 
cially true concerning cottonwood, the lower grades 
being practically out of the market and prices have 
been advanced several dollars on the higher grades 
in the last few days. 


Eruest A. Sterling, who served the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Co. for many years as forester, has opened 
an office at 1331 Real Estate Trust Building, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., as consulting forest and timber engineer. 
He has had many years’ experience in studying the 
use of timbers under varied conditions and is con- 
sidered one of the best authorities in the country 
on this subject. At the recent meeting of the Wood 
Preservers’ Association, held in Chicago, he was 
clected president by popular acclaim. 


W. E. Vogelsang, sales manager of the Turtle Lake 
Lumber Co., Grand Rapids, Mich., with mills in Win- 
chester, Vilas County, Wisconsin, where it turns out 
high-grade pine, hemlock and hardwoods, was in Chi- 
cago for a day this week and found time to pay ihe 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN an appreciated call. Mr. Vogel- 





sang said he was more than satisfied with the outlook, 
with many orders on the book and inquiries numerous. 
He left for Milwaukee Tuesday night to attend the 
convention of the Wisconsin Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association. 


Earle Randall, of Davenport, Iowa, who for the last 
10 years has traveled in eastern Iowa, northern Illinois 
and Wisconsin for the Southern Lumber Co., of War- 
ren, Ark., has opened an office in the new Putnam 
building, Davenport, Iowa, and will hereafter conduct 
a wholesale business, handling yellow pine, cypress and 
Pacific Coast stock. He will do both a factory and 
yard trade. Mr. Randall is a member of the Daven- 
port Commercial Club and is an ardent booster for 
Davenport, endeavoring to make the slogan of the Com- 
mercial Club—Every Year a Better Year in Daven- 
port—come true. 





A CHANGE OF BASE. 

H. W. Prior, who for the last three years has repre- 
sented the Foster-Munger Co. in Michigan, has become 
connected with the Roberts Sash & Door Co., which 
bought out the interests of the Foster-Munger Co. The 
Roberts Sash & Door Co. already has a man in Michi- 
gan, G. KE. Sundstrom, of Lansing, with whom Mr, 





H. W. PRIOR, KALAMAZOO, MICH.; 
Representing Roberts Sash & Door Co. in Michigan. 


Prior will work the State. He stated that he thought 
he was lucky in getting on with this house, as he said 
the Roberts Sash & Door Co. was ‘‘The greatest thing 
that ever happened in the sash and door business, 
combining as it does ‘the oldest sash and door house 
in Chicago’ with ‘America’s greatest sash and door 
house.’ ’’ He opined it would be his own fault if he 
did not make good with these people behind him. 





LUMBERMEN’S ASSOCIATION OF CHICAGO. 
The directors of the Lumbermen’s Association of 
Chicago met February 12 and appointed the following 
committees to act for the ensuing year: 
Credit. 
I. J. Heitman, chairman. James Fryer. 
. S. Huddleston. 
Traffic. 
I. FE. Bartelme. 


_ 
~ 


fl. HW. Hettler, chairman. 


George T. Mickle. C. A. Marsh. 
I. T. Boles. W. M. Hopkins. 
Finance. 


Murdock MacLeod, chairman. 
H. S. Hayden. 
L. W. Crow. 


EE. A. Thornton. 
i. H. Wilce. 

I’. R. Gadd. 
Membership. 


I’. B. MeMullen, chairman. A. J. Cross. 

A. T. Stewart. A. H. Ruth. 
E. Starr. J.P. Konzen. 

Entertainment. 


George G. Osgood. 

Ben Collins, jr. 

James 8. Trainer. 
Inspection. 


PINE, HARDWOOD. 
V. F. Mashek. Theo. Fathauer. 
I. L. Thornton. S. C. Bennett. 
Ii. W. Chandler. W. O. King. 
J. A. Nourse. ¥. J. Heidler. 
Publicity. 


A. J. Schultz. 
W. C. Schreiber. 
I. H. Dodd. 


~ 


0. O. Agler, chairman. 
If. D. Welch. 
L. E. Rollo. 


Paul Schmechel, chairman. 
A. C. Quixley. 
John McDonnell. 





CHICAGO LUMBERMEN’S BOWLING LEAGUE. 


No change was made in the standing of the leaders 
last Monday night in the race for championship honors 
of the Lumber Products Bowling League. Notwith- 
standing, the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN five took three 
from the Chestnuts, cutting down the Hardwood Mills’ 
lead one game. The Oaks won one game from the Sash 
and Doors, thereby getting into a tie with the Chestnuts 
for last place. 

A little excitement was caused in the evening when 
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two well known veneer salesmen presented the follow- 
ing challenge: 

We, the undersigned, wish to challenge the two high indi- 
vidual bowlers of the Lumber Products League. This contest 
is to take place at the close of the present season of the 
above league, place, alleys and balls to be chosen by the 
winners of the Lumber Products League. As a concession we 
agree to roll with one hand tied behind our back. 

(Signed, ) 

SIDNEY JEWELL AUSTIN, 
JACK DAVIS LASKEY., 


The team standing and scores for last Monday night 
follow: 








TEAMS— Ww. LL. PC. 
i NII io otx oh 4.o w Bae sd wie eo 27 12 692 
AMPRICAN LUMBERMAN.......2-..0255 24 15 615 
Meer SENOS ES oe oa bas: tees o. 8c wwe 6 22 nh g 564 
WR SUNMTEBERS SON ct or ad) Sear 's.slaha oe ap a ecac ek 18 21 462 
CORRS AMA NEES oo Sore odece. aloe) 4's 109 visas $61 9.400 ace 13 26 3856 
MIRNORE 5.556 soso 66a afew rss es oe sn ses. «ee 13 26 356 

AM. L’B’MAN. 1st. 2d. 3d CHESTNUTS. 2d. 3d. 
Cita): SU aa TA 27 153 166 Watker ......32 52 173 
Pease ...008 2038 160 165 — see 35 129 

REO > (6 6 WEBEL 406 <3 ae sa 
Staehlin .... — ie = MIE wo as Be 64 3 
ROMM <.60s 6 150 13 152 Quixley 68 

P 20 == 46 eUINie) Ss 
Darlington ..168 157 162 Roedter ....... = 

Totals....794 765 S806 Totals (63 751 

H’pwoops. Ist. 2d. 3d. HETTLERS. 1st. 2d. 
MOTOS aisse-0--s 180 205 35 "00 ” . 

@lson® oi... 0 i aa... See... 
Baker ...... 191 202 156 Wickman 145 197 
Arnemann 155 177 142 Brailsford ...162 153 
Bennett . 140 Ss : Swee n( se 
Be... sss ss 134 171 as ala — 
Masten ........ .. 131 Westphal 125 128 

Totals.... 8 332 735 Totals... 753 820 

S. & Doors. ist. 2d. 3d. OAKS, ist. 2d. 
Ehrhardt 197 190 190 Dempsey .... 163 170 
K. Liddell...129 121 167 Wagner .....144 155 
Vorkellar ...154 161 176 Larson ..... 158 154 
W. Liddell...178 132 168 Matheson ... 156 184 
LCWAR? evsscee 166 118 174 BA eos s. era teveiie' 38 140 

Totals....824 722 875 Totals.... 754 803 








GULF COAST EXPORTERS’ ASSOCIATION RE- 
d ELECTS SECRETARY. 
4 The Gulf Coast Lumber Exporters’ Association, as re- 
ported in last week’s issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
held its meeting and election at New Orleans, La., coin- 
cidently with the annual meeting of the Yellow Pine 
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~ J. O. ELMER, NEW ORLEANS, LA.; 

Ay Secretary Gulf Coast Exporters’ Association. 
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fe Manufacturers’ Association. ‘Through an error in the 





report of its meeting the statement was made that J. O. 
Elmer, the organization’s efficient and enterprising sec- 
retary, had retired. As a matter of fact the official board 
of the association held a meeting immediately after the 
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convention and reelected Mr. Elmer and he continues 
his activities in behalf of the exporters, with headquar- 
ters in New Orleans. Mr. Elmer’s many friends in the 
lumber trade are by no means confined to the export 
branch of the business and there is no question that he 
has been responsible for much of the successful work 
of his organization. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is 
pleased to correct an unfortunate error and to extend 
to Mr. Elmer its best wishes for a long and prosperous 
career in the association field. 





ARIZONA RAILROAD PROJECT. 

DENVER, CoLo., Feb. 19.—It is announced that the 
Navajo Lumber & Timber Co., backed by Chicago and 
English capitalists, will begin early in the summer the 
building of a million-dollar 75-mile long railroad from 
Holbrook, Ariz., on the Santa Fe south to St. Johns, 
Ariz., tapping an enormous area of timber, mineral and 
agricultural resources hitherto inaccessible by rail. The 
railroad is to be called the Navajo Southern. The com- 
pletion of this line will enable the company to take out 
of eastern Arizona the largest amount of lumber ever 
contracted for by the Government, amounting to 600,- 
000,000 feet. A big lumbering plant will be erected, 
probably at Holbrook. 


TIMBER LAND SALES 


The Western Timber Co., of St. Paul, Minn., recently sold 
21,120 acres of timber on Lillooet Inlet for $150,000 to the 
R. J. Menz Lumber Co., of Seattle, Wash. 














Devereaux & Tripp, of Eugene, Ore., recently sold 1,000 
acres of timber and orchard land, located 10 miles south- 
west of Eugene, to E. J. Comstock, of Milwaukee, Wis., and 
J. M. Comstock, of Spokane, Wash., for approximately 
$40,000. 
timber in the Tahce forest reserve in 
Lemo canyon the highest bid was submitted by the Verdi 
Lumber Co., of Verdi, Nev., and the timber will be sold to 
that company for nearly $165,000. The sale carried with it 
a provision for the building of a railroad 20 miles in length. 


For the mature 


& Earles, Inc., of Seattle, Wash., have bought 
the well known Bottum & McCormick timber lands on 
Salmon River, Butte Inlet, British Columbia, containing 
350,000,000 feet, chiefly cedar. The consideration is re- 
ported to have been $150,000. 


Carstens 


Vancouver, B. C., saw milling 
acres of timber located between the Pitt and Lillooet Rivers, 
held under lease from the Dominion government by the 
late Thomas Shevlin, of Minneapolis, Minn. The timber is 
located about 50 miles from Vancouver and the price was 
$700,000. 


interests have bought 10,800 


At Cathlamet, Wash., February 7, one of the largest tim- 
ber transactions ever made on the lower Columbia River 
was closed, when the Portland Lumber Co., of Portland, Ore., 
bought the timber holdings, locomotives, donkeys, machinery 
and camp equipment of the Bradley Logging Co., for a con- 
sideration in the neighborhood of $500,000. 


Johnson Bros., of Monterey, Tenn., recently sold to the 
J. Gibson MeclIlvain Lumber Co., Philadelphia, Pa., 940 acres 
of timber lands located near Monterey. Included in the 
sale were the mill and equipment on the land, total con- 
sideration being about $25,000. The buyers then organized 
the Woodcliff Lumber Co. operate the timber. The MelIlvain 
company has an option on two other tracts located near 
the Monterey tract, belonging to Johnson Bros., considera- 
tion about $50,000. 





A UNIQUE DISPLAY. 


One of the attractive displays at the Illinois Hard- 
ware show, held February 13-16, in the Coliseum in 


Chicago, was that of the Simonds Manufacturing Co. 


The feature of this display was a saw 9 feet in diam- 
eter, with 72 teeth. These teeth, although made of 
wood, were the same shape and style of those which 
are put into a regular solid tooth circular saw. This 
saw was painted gray and under the electrie lights 
appeared as if it were made of solid steel. On the 
face of the saw were various other kinds of saws and 
as the large wooden saw revolved it made the display 
very attractive. 


BOOTH AT ILLINOIS HARDWARE SHOW. 



















































Band Sawn Lumber. 


POPLAR. 
1s & 2s poplar 
saps & selects 


X 18 to 36” Pan. & N 
X 18 to 36” Pan. 


No. 2 Common.. 
No. 
Sign boards, 13 to 17” 


PLAIN OAK. 
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S. W. & No. 2 Common.... 

S. W. & No. 2 Common.... 

S. W. & No. 2 Common.... 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

Basswood, log run 

Buckeye, log run 18,000’ 

Ash, log run, very wide 28,000’ 


Sales Agents of The Haddock-France Lumber Co. 


Monarch Lumber Co. 


15th and Market Sts., PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
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to you the superior 
quality of our lum- 
ber by sending us 
now your order for 






























We are manufacturers of Poplar Bevel Siding, 
Drop Siding, Ceiling, Casing, Shelving, Corner 
Boards, Base, Door and Window Jambs and 
Mouldings. 

ALL KINDS OF HARDWOODS 


MIXED:CARS A SPECIALTY. 


Prices yours for the asking. 


American Column & Lbr. Co. 


ST. ALBANS, W. VA. 
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“a TIMBERS | 


For all kinds of Construction purposes; 
also POPLAR and other hardwoods 
LONG SHIP TIMBERS a specialty 











The Parkersburg Mill Co. 


a PARKERSBURG, W. VA. il 
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Pocahontas Lumber Company 


SPRUCE, HEMLOCK 
AND HARDWOODS 


Office: Mille: 
BROOKVILLE, PA. BURNER, W. VA, 


















S. E. Slaymaker & Co. 


SPRUCE, 
HARDWOODS, 
HEMLOCK. 


Office: Fifth Avenue Bldg, . NEW YORK CITY, 
MILLS: Cass, West Virginia. 














Wm. Whitmer & Sons 


INCORPORATED 
Franklin Building. PHILADELPHIA 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


W.Va. Spruce, White 


Pine and Hemlock 
Long and Shortleaf Pine and Hardwoods 





WILDELL LUMBER CO. 
Spruce, Hemlock and Cherry 


Office and Mills - WILDELL, W.VA. 










Otter Creek Boom & Lumber Company 


SPRUCE, HEMLOCK 
and HARDWOODS. 
Office and Mills - | HAMBLETON, W. VA. 








United States Spruce Lumber Company 


SPRUCE, HEMLOCK 
and HARDWOODS. 
Officeand Mills - - MARION, VIRGINIA 









GiLFiLLAN, NEILL & Co. 
Spruce and Hemlock 


Office and Mills: MAY, WEST VIRGINIA. 











SPRUCE 
HEMLOCK 


AND 
HARDWOODS 


W. W. DEMPSEY 


JOHNSTOWN, PA 
SEEBERT. 'W. VA. 











Laurel River Lumber Company, 


SPRUCE, HEMLOCK and HARDWOODS 
JENNINGSTON, WEST VIRGINIA. 












Glady Fork Lumber Company, 


SPRUCE, HEMLOCK and HARDWOODS 
Office and Mills: GLADY, W. VA. 










Tygarts River Lumber Company, 


SPRUCE, HEMLOCK and HARDWOODS 
Office and Mills: MILL CREEK, W. VA. 










GEORGE CRAIG & SONS 


SPRUCE, HEMLOCK 
AND HARDWOODS 


OFFICE, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 












Cherry Riv. Boom & Lumber Company 
SPRUCE, HEMLOCK 
AND HARDWOODS 


MILLS: Richwood, Camden-on. 


Office, 
SCRANTON, PA. Gauley and Holcomb, W. Va. 




















BUSINESS CHANGES, INCORPORATIONS, ETC. 





BUSINESS CHANGES. 





Alabama. 

Mobile—Lhe Bay Shore Lumber Co. has dissolved. 
Colorado. 

Denver—John H. Gallup has been succeeded by the John 


H. Gallup Lumber & Supply Co. 
Delaware. 
Delmar—The Delmar Lumber Manufacturing Co. has in- 
creased its capital stock from $100,000 to $1,000,000. 
Georgia, 
Savannah—The Dixon Lumber Co. has been succeeded by 
the Savannah Planing Mill Co. 
Illinois. 
Chicago—Schram Bros. have been succeeded by the Schram 
Bros. Co. : f 
Galesburg—The W. M. Simpson Lumber Co. will move 
headquarters and purchasing department to Vincennes, Ind., 
about March 1 
Harvard—Hunt, Helm, Ferris & Co. have increased their 
capital stock from $150,000 to $750,000. 
Hoyleton—The estate of D. Rixman has been succeeded by 
the D. Rixman Lumber Co. 
Rutland—M. E. Reynolds has sold out to R. G. Mackemer, 
of Peoria. ; ; 
Springfield—The Illinois Trunk & Manufacturing Co. has 
increased its capital stock to $25,000. 
Indiana. 
Hope—Hilt & Slater have sold out to Dunlap & Co. 
Martinsville—The Davis Cooperage Co. has increased its 
eapital stock from $25,000 to $75,000. 
Oakland City—The Greer- Wilkinson Lumber Co. has 
bought the Downey-Coleman Co.’s yard. 
lowa. 
Alden—Miller & Frisbee have been succeeded by W. B. 
Miller. 
_ Allison—A. R. Baxter has been succeeded by the Spahn 
& Rose Lumber Co., of Dubuque. 
Northwood—The L. A. Page Lumber Co. has sold out. 
Rubio—The Pauls Lumber Co. has sold out to J. A. Engel- 
man. 
Sibley—The Smith-Hovelson Lumber Co. has moved head- 
quarters and purchasing department to Sioux City. 
Tabor—T. H. Dalby has sold out to the Hawkeye Lum- 
ber Co. 
Kansas. 
Assaria—Nels Peterson has been succeeded by the Assaria 
Lumber Co. 
Leoti—The Chicago Lumber & Coal Co. has sold out to the 
Foster Lumber Co. : : 
Wichita—W. H. Dillon has discontinued business here. 
Kentucky. 
Munfordville—Lawson & Stuart have been succeeded by 
the Munfordville Milling & Lumber Co. ; ; 
Sonora—Cash & Woolton have sold their lumber business 
to James W. Atwood. 
Maryland. 
Baltimore—The Charles J. F. Steiner Mantel Co. has in- 
creased its capital stock to $30,000. 
Massachusetts. 
Boston—Barker & Co. have removed headquarters to New 
Ilaven, Conn. . 
Falmouth—-Greene & Wood have bought James Cameron's 
yard and will operate it as the Wood Lumber Co. 
Michigan. 
3ay City—The Campbell Lumber Co. has sold out to Ross 
& Wentworth. 
Minnesota. 
Lamberton—The Lampert Lumber Co. has been succeeded 
by Keonig & Lampert. . 
Long Prairie—Swanson & Rising, of Eagle Valley, have 
sold their saw mill. 2 
Minneapolis—The St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co. has dis- 
continued office. ea 
Montevideo—S. S. Byholt has sold out to M. J. Oliver, 
Chicago. : ’ , 
Pine City—J. W. Axtell has sold his planing mill to 
Joseph Prochaska. Pe tt 
Mississippi. 
Gulfport—The Thayer Export Lumber Co. has been suc- 
ceeded by S. D. Thayer. : ; 
Jackson—The Cain-Hurley Lumber Co. is out of business. 
Missouri. 
Unionville—The Comstock Mercantile Co, has sold out to 
the Unionville Lumber Co. 
Montana. 
Sheridan—R. J. Ogden has sold out to Hill & Tolson. 


Nebraska. 
Cedar Rapids—The Cedar Rapids Improvement Co. has 
been succeeded by Van Ackeren Bros. : : 
Hastings—The C. C. Stanton Lumber Co. is out of busi- 


ness. 
North Dakota. 

3alfour—The Phoenix Lumber Co. has sold its local yard 
to the Thompson Lumber Co. 

Langdon—The Cavalier County Lumber Co. has bought 
from the Consolidated Lumber Co. its yard at Easby, the C. 
P. Getchell yard at Wales and Bulloch & MecMillan’s yard at 
Hannah. 

Lankin—The Lamb & Sprague Lumber Co. has sold out 
to William McLaughlin. 

Pingree—McCulloch & Mudgett have sold out to the Salzer 
Lumber Co. ; 

Stanley—The Bond Lumber Co. is out of business. 

Ohio. 

Cincinnati—The Cincinnati Fly Screen Co. has increased 
its capital stock to $60,000. 

Cincinnati—The Fullerton-Powell Lumber Co. will dis- 
continue its yard at this point. 

Cleveland—The American Box Co. has increased its cap- 
ital stock from $10,000 to $200,000. 

Kensington—.J. W. Cox has sold out to N. C. Maines & Co. 

Niles—The Niles Lumber Co. has changed its name to the 
Western Reserve Lumber Co. 

Upper Sandusky—-Shealy & Stephen have been succeeded 
by the Stephen Lumber Co, 

Oklahoma. 

Checotah—tThe Oklahoma Lumber Co. is out of business. 

Red Rock—The A. C. Hfouston Lumber ¢'o. has sold his 
yard at this point to the Foster Lumber Co. 

Oregon. 

Roseburg—The Leona Mills Lumber Co. has sold out’ to 
the Sprague Lumber Co. 

South Dakota. 

Pierre—The Clow-Schaaf Lumber Co. has been succeeded 
by the Merrill-Schaaf Lumber Co. 

Texas. 

Jenaumont—TLhe Chicago Lumber & Coal Co. will remove 
headquarters to Houston March 1. 

Crockett—McConnell Bros, have been succeeded by the 
McConnell Hardware Co. 





Lampasas—The Little Lumber Co. has increased its cap- 
ital stock ey $75,000 to $100,000 “~~ changed its name 
to the W. F. & J. F. Barnes Lumber Co. 

Virginia. 

Harrisonburg—-H. N. Whitsel & Bro. have been succeeded 
by J. N. Gerber & Co. 

Washington. 

Aberdeen—The Anderson-Middleton Mill Co. has bought 
the Union mill from Jacob Fleitz, of Grand Rapids, Mich., 
who recently bought it at receiver’s sale. 

Burlington—The Harpst Lumber Co. is out of business. 

Granite Falls-Seattle—The Sobey Manufacturing Co. has 
been succeeded by the Waite Mill & Timber Co. 

Tacoma—The Cream City Sash & Door Co. is out of busi- 
ness. 

West Virginia. 

Warwood—H. P. Duty’s lumber yard has been acquired by 

George P. Stephens & Co., of Wheeling. 
Wisconsin. 

Antigo—The Fish-Johnson Lumber Co. has increased its 
eapital stock from $15,000 to $100,000. 

Medford—The Medford Lumber has increased its cap- 
ital stock from $150,000 to $200,000 

Ontario—E. Welcher has been succeeded by Welcher & 
Joseph. 

Polley-Thorp— 
business. 


The Aurora Land & Lumber Co. is out of 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 
Alberta. 


Strathcona—The Pigeon Lake Saw Mills Co. (Ltd.), has 
sold out to S. Q. O’Brien. 


CORRECTION. 
IHinois. 

Chicago—In a recent issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
it was erroneously stated that the Illinois Fibre Box Co. 
had sold out to Jones-Coates & Bailey. The fact was that 
the Illinois Fibre Box Co. had sold its equipment for mak- 
ing wood frame boxes to Jones-Coates & Bailey, which the 
Illinois company had discontinued manufacturing. 





INCORPORATIONS. 





Arkansas. 

Paragould—The Hickson-Rogers Manufacturing Co. (manu- 

facturer of wood products), authorized capital $15,000. 
California. 

Los Angeles—The H. & H. Lumber Co., authorized cap- 
ital $50,000; E. H. Heidemann, R. E. Harrington and H. 
Leonard. 

Colorado. 

Denver—The John H. Gallup Lumber & Supply Co., au- 
thorized capital $25,000. 

Connecticut. 

Hartford—tThe Colonial Lumber Co., 
$300,000 ; 
R. Hayes. 


authorized capital 
Chester P. Shepard, Walter F. Dickson and John 


Delaware. 

Wilmington—The Hela Lumber Three Profit Sharing Co., 
authorized capital $100,000; E. E. MeWhitney, W illiam J. 
Maloney, Norman P. Coffin, all of this place. 

Georgia. 

Atlanta—The Fry-Rushtown Hardwood Co., authorized 
capital $15,000; H. W. Fry, W. W. Ruston and George C. 
Spence. 

Flowery Branch—The Georgia Chair Co., authorized cap- 
ital $15,000. 

Illinois. 

Chicago—The Schram. Bros. Co. (furniture and_= spe- 
cialties), authorized capital $35,000; Francis A. Durlacher, 
Fred M. Robinson and H. A. Niewmack. 

Hoyleton—The D. Rixman Lumber Co., authorized cap- 
ital $60,000; Frederick E. Rixman, William C. Rixman and 
D. Rixman. 

Indiana. 

Indianapolis—The G. Ittenbach Co. pmanatertens build- 

ing material), authorized capital $75,000 
Iowa. 

Iowa City—The R. L. Dunlap Lumber Co., authorized 
capital $20,000; R. D. Dunlap. 

Ryan—The Robinson Lumber & Grain Co., authorized cap- 
ital $20,000; C. A. Swindell, W. B. Robinson, W. P. Durham 
and others. 

Kansas. 

Coldwater—The Platt-Gilchrist Lumber Co., authorized 
capital $20,000. f 

Osawatomie—The Osawatomie Lumber Co., authorized 
capital $15,000. 

Maine. 

Portland—The Lumber Products Co., authorized capital 
$10,000. 

Michigan. 

Kalamazoo—The McSweeney Lumber Co., authorized cap- 
ital $10,000; W. L. Martin, Boyne City; Terrence Mce- 
Sweeney, jr., this city, and others. 

Kent City—The Kent City Chair Co., authorized capital 
$40,000. free 

Mississippi. 

Brookhaven—The Bogue Chitto Lumber Co., authorized 
capital $500,000; C. D. Jones, C. 8S. Woolworth, E. 8S. Beck, 
of Scranton, Pa., and otlrers. 

Missouri. 

St. Louis—The Foster County Lumber Co., authorized 
capital $10,000; Casper J. Wolf, Francis J. Wolf and Will- 
iam F. Mahlik. 

St. Louis—The Payton Lumber Co., authorized capital 
$30,000; Coney T. Vayton, Harry L. Mixon, William G. 
Nixon and others. 

St. Louis—The Missouri Land & Timber Co., authorized 
capital $2,000; Oliver J. Grace, Fred Krone and Jean M. 
Krone, of Meta. 

St. Louis—The le Land & Lumber Co., authorized cap- 
ital $100,000; FE. Casebeer, E. R. Moore and others. 

New Jersey. 

Hoboken—The New York Excelsior Co. (furniture, build- 
ing materials ete.), authorized capital $50,000; W. Gulden, 
Weehawken, S. Halpern, D. Halpern, of this city, and others. 

Irvington—Frederick Schill & Co. (sash, doors, frames, 
ete.), authorized capital $100,000; KF. Schill, sr., H. Sehill 
and others. 

Orange—The Orange Woodworking Co., 
ital $10,000, 





authorized cap- 


New York. 

Brooklyn—The Zack Lumber Co., authorized capital $10,- 
000; Alexander M. Zack, Samuel L, Cohen, of this city, and 
others. 

New York—Knorr Bros., Inc. (lumber, timberlands, etc.), 
authorized capital $20,000; Marion G. Knorr, C. G. Knorr, 
Ii. M. Thatcher and others. i 

New York—Price-Coster & Hecker, Inc., authorized cap- 
ital $30,000; IF. C. Price, East Orange, N. J.; N. B. Coster 
and others, 
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New York—The Stutman Box & Lumber Co., 20 Wooster 
Street, authorized capital $15,000. 

rege ort ae Williamson Mill & Lumber Co., authorized 
capital $75,000 

North Carolina. 

gor ed Middlesex Lumber Co., authorized cap- 
ital $50,000 

go kaeford—The Raeford Furniture Co., authorized capital 


5,000. 
North Dakota. 


Bismarck—The Alsop Co. (grain, lumber etc.); H. T. 

Alsop, Fargo; F. C. Alsop, Dilworth, and others. 
Ohio. 

Chillicothe—The Nolze Lumber Co., authorized capital 
—* Herman Nolze, W. F. Gunther, Harry J. Nolze and 
others 

Cincinnati—The eg Valley Lumber Co., 
ized capital $50,000 ; 
secretary-treasurer, 

Cleveland—The American Wrecking & Salvage Co., au- 
ian capital $5,000; M. L. Bernstein, L. H. Weiker and 
others 

Columbus—The Central Avenue Lumber & Supply Co., 
authorized Bs: iad $10,000; John Cashatt, George C. Fuller- 
ton and others. 

Lowell—The Lowell Planing Mill Co., authorized capital 
$25,000; W. I’. Schwartz and “others. 


Oregon. 


a Seaside Door & Lumber Co., authorized cap- 
ital $5,0 


author- 
. B. Benedict, president ; John Byrnes, 


Pennsylvania. 
oieee_- The W. R. Taylor Lumber Co., 
iter "$50,0 

cuamasaeert—lehe Turnpike Lumber Co. 
Lyman, M. C. Burt. 


authorized cap- 
N. R. Bard, Milo 


South Carolina. 


Greenville—The Blue Ridge Lumber Co., authorized cap- 
ital $10,000; J. M. Lawton and C. H. Talley. 


Texas. 

Austin—The Sboat Creek Lumber Co., authorized capital 
$100,000; F. W. Harrison, St. Louis, Mo., president; J. M. 
Hussey, Houston, vice president, and others. 
wa’ Sullivan Lumber Co., authorized capital $10,- 


Utah. 

Provo—'Lhe Duchesne Construction Co. (lumbering, real 
estate etc.), authorized capital $25,000; Samuel H. Wood, 
ore H. H. Wood, vice president. 

t Lake City—The Salt Lake Box Co ., authorized cap- 
ital aebO. 000. 
Washington. 

Olympia—The Columbia Valley Lumber Co., authorized 
capital $200,000; J. H. Bloedel, president; J. J. Donovan, 
vice president ; Ralph Clark, secretary. 
$6,000 Angeles—The Merrill Mill Co., authorized capital 

000 
: Wisconsin. 

Racine—The Racine Puttyless Window Co., authorized 
capital $100,000. : ; 

Melrose—The Melrose Lumber Co., authorized capital 
$10,000; Frank Wachter, jr., president; C. J. Hogg, secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 
Alberta. 


Calgary—C. T. McAllister (Ltd.) (timber etc.) ; 
ized capital $1,000,000. 


author- 


Ontario. 
Ottawa—The Otter-Blanche Creek Improvement Co. (Ltd.), 
authorized capital $10,000; Hon. E. H. Bronson, Walter G. 
Bronson, F. E. Bronson and others. 





NEW VENTURES. 


California. 
San Bernardino—The Charles R. McCormick Lumber Co, 
recently entered the lumber trade. 





Georgia. 
Savannah—'Lhe Savannah Planing Mill Co. is organizing. 
Illinois. 
Cairo—The Gayosa Lumber Co. recently entered the trade. 
lowa. 
Delta—John Black & Son will open a yard at this point. 
Kansas. 


Vassar—The ‘Todd Morris Lumber Co. 
the lumber trade. 

Wichita—The Big Jo Lumber Co. has opened a yard at 
Forgan, Okla.. 


recently entered 


Louisiana. 
Hammond—The Hammond Lumber Co. recently entered 
the planing mill business. 
Morgan City—The Dyer Timber Co. 
entered the wholesale trade. 
Michigan. 
Grand Marais—Joseph Lipe recently entered the planing 
mill business. 
‘ — os D. Barton & Co. recently entered the lumber 
rade. 


(Ltd.), recently 


Minnesota. 
Callaway—'The Lake Park Lumber Co. 
business. 

Thief River Falls—The Prichard Co. has opened a retail 
yard at this point. 
Waubun—J. O. 

business. 


recently began 


Fresenburg recently began the sawmill 


New York. 
_ Brooklyn—W. B, Fletcher & Co., 1105 Metropolitan Build- 
ing, recently entered the lumber trade. 
Oklahoma. 
May-Laverne-Gate—The Davis Roberts Lumber Co., head- 
quarters Wichita, Kan., is opening yards in this territory. 
Oregon. ; 
North Bend—The Seaboard Lumber & ‘Timber Co. is 
organizing. 
Pennsylvania. 
3Jerwyn—The Berwyn Millwork & Lumber Co. is organ- 
izing. 
Philadelphia—The Reighard Lumber Co. is organizing. 
Tennessee. 
Monterey—The Woodcliff Lumber Co. has been organized 
to operate a timber tract recently bought by the J. Gibson 
Mellvain Lumber Co., of Philadelphia, Pa. 





NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT. 


Arkansas. 

Hamburg—Charles Durham, of this place, is contemplat- 
ing erection of a planing and saw mill at Mount Ida, in 
Montgomery county. 

_ Osceola—The saw and shingle mill of the Young Commis 
sion Co. will be rebuilt. 





Colorado. 
_ Pueblo—Col. J. A. Lockhart. who has saw mills near La 
vos Pass, contemplates erection of a box factory in this 
city, 


Illinois. 
Cairo—The Pioneer Pole & Shaft Co. will rebuild sawmill 
recently burned, 
Kentucky. 
Maysville—Harry W. Tolle will establish a factory to 
manufacture wooden novelties. 


Louisiana. 

Richton—The Richton Lumber Co. is making extensive 

improvements to its saw mill plant, estimated cost $60,000, 
Minnesota. 

Cook—E. D. Becker, of Virginia, 


Minn., 
heading mill here. 


will build a 
Missouri. 

St. Louis—The Ray E. Pickrel Lumber Co., of Chandler- 

ville, I1)., w ill build a planing mill in this city. 
Oregon. 

Klamath Falls—Construction on an immense mill will 
begin by the Algoma Lumber Co., at Malhase, near Rattle- 
snake Point, on upper Lake Klamath, in the near future. 

Pennsylvania. 

Seaver Falls—The Beaver Falls Planing Mill Co. con- 
templates rebuilding mill recently destroyed by fire. 

Harrisburg—S. W. Horst will build a planing mill, to be 
operated as the National Novelty Co. 

Texas. 

Kl Paso—Dr. IF. S. Pearson, president of the Pearson 
syndicate, has secured the deeds for the site on which ground 
will be broken at once for the construction of the great 
woodworking plant. 

Livingston—The Short Creek Lumber Co., recently incor- 
porated at Austin, will build a hardwood mill at this point. 
West Virginia. 

Elkins—J. C. Mellwraith, of Ellwood, Ind., H. P. Me- 
Ilwraith, of New Castle, Pa., and William Munroe, of Mus- 
kegon, Mich., will locate a box factory in this city. 

Huntington—The Superior Lumber Co., ree ently incorpo- 
rated, will establish a planing mill at this point. 





CASUALTIES. 


Indiana. 
The stave mill of Martin Howk was burned 
loss $5,000, no insurance. 
Minnesota. 
Cass Lake—Fire recently partly destroyed the boiler room 
at the Northern Pine Crating Co.’s factory; loss $1,000 
Missouri. 
St. Louis—The Banner Buggy Co. suffered a loss of $10,- 
000 through fire at its plant last week. 
St. Louis—-Last week fire did $5,000 damage at the St. 
Louis Lumber Co.’s yards. 
Nebraska. 

Powel— The Powel Lumber Co.’s yard, I. J. Elwood pro- 
prietor, was destroyed by fire February 9; loss about $10,000. 
Pennsylvania. 

Pittsburgh—The Pittsburgh Barrel & Cooperage Co., 51 
Carson Street, South Side, was completely wiped out by fire 
recently ; loss $5,000. 





Lanesville— 
last week ; 


Wisconsin. 
Marinette—The plant of the Marinette Carriage Works 
was destroyed by fire recently; loss $20,000, insurance 
$4,600 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


SUFFALO, N. Y., Feb. 21.—-The Builders’ Planing Mill Co. 
has been petitioned into bankruptcy. 














TACOMA, WASH., Feb. 20.—A. 8. Coats has been appointed 
receiver of the Raymond Box Co., of Raymond. 


Cuuss, Fua., Feb. 22.—A bankruptcy petition has been 
filed against the Alfred. Lake Lumber Co. 


BALTIMORE, Mb., Feb. 
Lumber Co., 


21.—The Heise & Bruns Mill & 
petition for receivership dismissed. 


Paris, TEX.,- Feb. 22.—The Paris Box & Manufacturing 
Co. has filed a petition in bankruptcy. 


Aucusta, GA., Feb. 20.—The P. J. Rice Lumber Co. has 
filed a bankruptcy petition; liabilities $45,404; assets 
$58,419. 

PITTSBURGH, Pa., Feb. 21.—A bankrupicy petition has 
been filed against the Railroad & Car Material Co., of this 
city. 


PICAYUNE, MIss., Feb. 20.—The Louisell Lumber Co. has 
been placed in the hands of a receiver, T. J. B. Kellier, of 
Gulfport. The company has been in bankruptcy since last 
October. It is believed with proper management by the 
receiver ereditors will be paid in full. 


Detroit, Micu., Feb. 22.—The final meeting of creditors 
of the Card Lumber & Manufacturing Co. was held February 
20 in the office of the referee in bankruptcy, at which it was 
decided to pay another dividend of 10 per cent, making 60 
per cent to date. There will be a small final dividend later. 





CINCINNATI, OHIO, Feb. 20.—Creditors of the Cincinnati 
Poplar Co., which went into the hands of a receiver two 
years ago, will receive no dividend on their claims, aggre- 
gating $6,500. The final report of Receiver Albert H. 
Morrill showed realization on assets to be only $250.09, out 
of which the court costs and receiver had to be paid. 


MiLieury, MAss., Feb. 20.—According to the bankruptcy 
schedule filed by President John Coulter in the United 
States district court in Boston February 9, the Coulter Coal 
& Lumber Co. owes $8,258.48 and has assets of $4,718.22. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Feb. 20.—The Levine Lumber & 
Timber Co. was adjudged bankrupt February 16. A hearing 
will be had — the United States district court at Minne- 
apolis March 2: 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., Feb. 20.—Senator A. W. Sanborn, re- 
ceiver for the John R. Davis Lumber Co., of Phillips, held 
2 conference in Madison recently with the federal court. It 
is understood that the affairs of the company make it neces- 
sary that a reorganization be effected before anything fur- 
ther is done. 


JACKSON, Miss., Feb. 21.—Chancellor Hicks February 8 
rendered a decision in favor of the*J. J. Newman Lumber 
Co. against the Northern Assurance Co., of London, Eng- 
land. Plaintiff sued for $32,000, the amount of a policy on 
a saw mill at Hattiesburg, which was destroyed by fire. 
The amount of the judgment was not named. Defendant 
claimed that the policy had expired. The case will be 
appealed to the Supreme Court. 


Derroir, Micu., Feb. 21.—Henry W. Reeves, lumberman 
of this city, has filed a bankruptcy petition, listing his lia- 
bilities at ‘$14,096.22 and his assets at $11,447.77. Reeves 
was a member of the firm of Flanner & Reeves, operators 
in Norway and white pine in Canadian territory, ‘with head- 
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Edward Chaloner & Co. 
WOOD BROKERS 


and Agents for the sale of American 
Hardwood, Etc., in Logs and Lumber. 


96 Derby Rd. Sandhills, LIVERPOOL. 


Cable Address, ‘““CHALONER.” Codes used, ABC, 
Al, Liebers’, Western Union and Lumberman’s Telecode. 

















BRYCE, JUNOR & JELLIE 


Established 1878 
SHIPPERS’ AGENTS FOR SALE OF 
American Lumber 
IN ENGLAND. 


28 Baldwin Street, 
BRISTOL. 


49 a Brown’s Bldg. Exch. 
LIVERPOOL. 











J. & J. VINKE, 


Nimesidml ill — Logs 


PINE and HARDWOODS 
OAK, POPLAR, WALNUT AND LOGS 


AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND. 




















We Are Buyers of 


American Hardwoods 
LOGS and LUMBER 


Write to 


JAMES WEBSTER & BRO., Ltd. 


BOOTLE, LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND 
London Office: DASHWOOD HOUSE, 9 NEW BROAD ST., E. C. 
News Chambers: 67 HOPE ST., GLASGOW 











(r- 
| JOHN H. BURRELL & CO. | 
WOOD BROKERS 


and Agents for the Sale of American Hardwoods, 
.» in Logs and Lumber. 


15 & 16 AFRICAN HOUSE, WATER STREET, 
LIVERPOOL, ENG. 


u Telegraphic and Cable Address, “Burwood, Liverpool.” 





























Agents for the Sale 


SINGLETON, DUNN & CO. comisccus’s 
American Logs and Lumber 


27 UNION STREET, 


Cable Address. ‘‘SINGLETONS”” Glasgow. GLASGOW, SCOTLAND 


Cable Codes: Telecode, Lieber’s Zebra, A.B.C., A.U. 





WRIGHT, GRAHAM & Co. 


Royal Bank Place, GLASGOW, SCOTLAND. 123 Cannon St., LONDON, E. C. 

Cable Address: “‘Brakridge,”’ Glasgow. Cable Address, “‘Nivarium’’ London 
WOOD BROKERS 

Agents for the sale of all kinds of American Hardwoods in Logs, 

Lumber and Dimension Stock. White Pine, Pitch Pine, North Carolina, 

Pine, Spruce and Oak Staves. Shipments to any of the principal ports 

in the United Kingdom or Continent handled to the best advantage. 


CANT & KEMP, &45¢0W. 
WOOD BROKERS, 
For the Sale of all Descriptions of 


HARD AND SOFT WOODS 











The Ametican Lumberman Telecode. 


A systematiccnd practical arrangement of telegraphic words to 
represent phrases, sentences and each size of each grade of each 
cle of lumber manufactured. Adapted toall branchesof the 
umber trade; 412 pages; 6x9 inches; 61,427 words, 
Price, postpaid, $5.00. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 4315. Dearbore St., CHICAGO 
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Is the product of one of the best equipped 
mills in the country and comes in 


Maple and Birch 


WRITE TO-DAY FOR PRICES. 


Foster-Latimer Lumber Co. 
MELLEN, WISCONSIN. 




















Hardwood Lumber 
FOR SALE 


20 cars 4-4 No. 1 Common Poplar. 

20 cars 4-4 No. 2 Common Poplar. 

20 cars 4-4 No. 3 Common Poplar. 

20 cars 4-4 Sound Wormy Chestnut. 

10 cars 6-4 Common and better Chestnut. 
20 cars 6-4 Sound Wormy Chestnut. 

5 cars 1s and 2s Plain Oak. 
25 cars 4-4 and 6-4 No. 3 Chestnut. 


WRITE US FOR PRICES. 





Also have other grades and thicknesses of 
POPLAR, OAK and CHESTNUT. 


Keys-Walker Lumber Co. 


ROANOKE, VIRGINIA. 











Red Gum 


Manufacturers 


OAK, ASH, CYPRESS, ELM 
THE CRITTENDEN LUMBER CO. 


CRITTENDEN, ARKANSAS. 























Gideon-Anderson Lumber & Mer. Co. 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS 

| CYPRESS, OAK and RED GUM 
HICKORY and ASH TOOL HANDLES. 

Sales office, 1218-1219-1220 Wright Bldg. GIDEON, MO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 








OAK FLOORING 


Matched 
End 





Kiln 
Dried 


Hollow 














bels@esGr-as\-Cim Olt 6th 4 
"Bull Dog Line Lumbermen’s Tools 
Right Quality—Right Prices 
WARREN, PA., U.S.A. 


Write Us, 








quarters in Toledo, Ohio, which was forced to the wall in 
the panic of 1907. Since that time Reeves has operated 
individually. 


Lirrte Rock, Ark., Feb. 21.—The plant of the Wisarkana 
Lumber Co., at Nettleton, is offered for sale, following the 
adjustment as to the receivership. It is owned by Appleton 
(Wis.) interests and is one of the largest plants in that 
section of the state. 





CINCINNATI, OHIO, Feb. 2 20. A subject of much interest 
to local lumbermen is the decision of the Supreme Court of 
the United States handed down yesterday, in which it sus- 
tains the lower courts in the suit of the city to prevent the 
Louisville & Nashville Railroad crossing the public landing 
on the river front with a viaduct to reach the point where 
it expects to erect freight terminals. The city tried to pre- 
vent the use of the public landing for the purpose and the 
Lumbermen’s Club rendered all the assistance possible to 
help prevent the obstruction. The lower courts ruled that 
the power of eminent domain was possessed by the railroad 
and its favor and the higher courts have sustained the rul- 
ing. This, however, does not settle the ease, as other con- 
tentions are yet to be answered and ruled upon and the 


chances of using the landing are against the Louisville & 
Nashville Railroad. 





Lumbermen Innocent of Wrong Doing. 
[Special telegram to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.] 

SEATTLE, WASH., Feb. 21.—Judge W. B. a of the 
United States Court of Appeals, San Francisco, Cal., yester- 
day decided in favor of defendants in the case of the Goy- 
ernment against the Barber Lumber Co., of Boise, Ida., 
James T. Barber, Sumner G. Moon, William Sweet, John 
Kineaid, Louis Pritchard, Patrick Downs, Albert Palmer and 
Iforace S. Rand, charged with conspiracy to defraud the 
Government out of Idaho timber lands by means of dummy 
entrymen. ‘he lower court dismissed the case on the ground 
that there was insufficient evidence and the Government 
appealed. 

Mie decision is of particular interest on account of the 
prominence of the defendants and also because court holds 
that a person or corporation may enter into an agreement 
with another person to buy land upon his obtaining title 
thereto, and may lend him money necessary to acquire title, 
and that such person or corporation is not bound to inquire 
into method by which the other party acquires title. 








NECROLOGICAL RECORD OF THE WEEK 








William Carson. 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.] 
EUREKA, Can., Feb. 21.—-William Carson, pioneer red- 
wood manufacturer and president of the Dolbeer-Carson 
Tumber Co., died at his home in this city February 20, at 
the age of ST years. Death followed a long illness resulting 
from a general breakdown and ills incident to old age. 
Mr. Carson was born in Elmsville, N. B., of English 
parentage. His father was a woodsman 
and, following his common school educa 


Francis H. Stillman. 


New York, Feb. 20.—Francis H. Stillman, president of 
the Watson-Stillman Co., and a prominent figure in the 
metal trades, died February 18, of intestinal hemorrhage at 
his late residence, 105 Rodney Street, Brooklyn, at the age 
of 62. Mr. Stillman was the first president of the National 
Metal Trades Association. In addition to being president of 
the Watson-Stillman Co. he was president of the Bridge- 
Pequannock Commercial Co., and a director of the Manu- 





tion. Mr. Carson assisted his father in 
getting out of the woods ship timbers 
and lumber for shipment to Liverpool. 
In September, 1849, he left New Bruns- 
wick, sailing for California on the ship 
Brazilian, reaching San Francisco in 
April, 1850. There he worked for a 
short time, then went to Sonoma County. 
This was followed by a mining venture 
at Trinity mines, which did not prove 
very successful. In the winter of 1850 
Mr. Carson located at Eureka a logging 
camp. where be cut the first redwood 
tree for saw log purposes. In 1851 he 
tried mining again, but the following 
year he returned to this city to take up 
logging work. In 1854 he exported from 
Humboldt County the first shipment of 
redwood. 

In 1868 Mr. Carson formed a partner- 
ship with John Dolbeer, operating a 
plant known as Bay Mill. In 1864 he 
built the Hesperian, a square rigged 
ship. the first vessel constructed on Hum- 
boldt Bay. This was followed with the 
eonstruction of the Western Belle. Mr. 
Carson was the backer of the Bendixen 
ship yards, still in operation at this 
point. 

In the early sixties, with John Vance, 
he opened the Australian redwood mar- 
ket and in 1868 established the Peruvian 
tie trade. 

In 1884 Mr. Carson’s mill burned. It 
was rebuilt immediately and it was im- 
proved as conditions demanded. In 
1884-5 he built the Eureka & Bucksport 
Railroad, and nine years ago built the 
Htumboldt & Northern Railroad, of which 
he was president. In 1890 he built at 
Samoa a shingle mill which is still in 
operation. 

Since the death of Mr. Dolbeer, in 
1902, Mr. Carson had complete control 
of operations, the active conduct of 
which was shared with his sons, J. Mil- 
ton, Sumner and William W. Carson. 
Mr. Carson was most successful in his 
business enterprises. He was one of the 
founders of the Humboldt County Bank, 
the Bank of Eureka and the Savings 
Rank of Humboldt County. He was one 
of the incorporators of the Kel River & 
Eureka Railroad, the Milford Land & 
Lumber Co., the San Diego Lumber Co. 
and the West Coast Lumber Co. 

Mr. Carson was known as Eureka's 
best beloved citizen. Hlis benevolences 
were known. He had the love and re- 
spect of his employecs, many of whom 
had been in his employ all their lives. 
Ile was of a deeply religious nature and 
was vestryman of Christ Church in this 
city. Mr. Carson never recovered from 
the shock of the death of his wife, their 
marricd life having been an unusually 

















happy one. For 26 days prior to his 
death Mr. Carson was unable to take 
nourishment. He prayed for death and 
made all arrangements for his burial, 
even to selection of his pallbearers, who were mostly trusted 
employees and business associates. His funeral occurred 
February 21 from Christ Church. Interment was in the Car- 
son mausoleum, this city. The business, mills and schools 
were closed. 

Ile leaves three sons, Milton. 
son, and one daughter, Mrs. 


Sumner 
Robert 


William W. Car- 
Tyson, of Piedmont. 





Amassa B. Campbell. 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. | 

SEATTLE, WASH., Feb. 21.—Amassa B. Campbell, one of 
the foremost mining cperators of the West, died at” his 
home in Spokane Saturday, Feoruary 17, of cancer of the 
throat. He was 67 years of age. For years Mr. Camp 
bell was associated with John Finch, operating under 
the firm name of Finch & Campbell. For a long period he 
operated in Utah, and in 1887 went to Coeur d'Alene, Ida., 
where he made a fortune in mines. Mr. Campbell was 
former president and one of the chief owners of the Na- 

tional Lamber & Box Co., of Hoquiam, 





Thomas Williams. 


GRANT'S Pass, Ore., Feb. 21.—Thomas Williams died 
February 7 from heart disease. Deceased came to this 
city in 1893 and, with his brothers, organized the Williams 
Bros. Door & Lumber Co. He was actively identified with 
the business interests of the city. A widow, one son and 
daughter survive 








W. R. Cannon. 


PARAGOULD, ARK., Feb. 19.—W. R. Cannon, saw mill and 
timber man, died February 9 of apoplexy. Mr. Cannon had 
been a resident of this town since its foundation and had 
been an active figure in its development. His widow sur- 
vives. 


THE LATE WILLIAM CARSON. 


facturers’ Association of New York. 


\ IIe is survived by his 
widow and two sons, 





Edward A. Hanson. 


In his ancestral home at Franklin, Ga., a suburb of Gar- 
den City, February 16, Edward A. Hanson, president of the 
Albert Hanson Lumber Co., died suddenly of what seemed 
heart failure, possibly superinduced by indigestion. Toward 
morning he arose and called his sister. When an hour later 
Mrs. Connolly, still anxious, stole back into her brother’s 
room she was horrified to find that he had passed away. 
The stately, collonaded old mansion, with its sentinels of 
huge, overshadowing cak trees, had been the scene in 1908 
of the passing of Albert Hanson, father of Edward A. 
Hanson and founder of the Albert Hanson Lumber Co. Be- 
sides Mrs. W. B. Connolly, a widowed sister and since the 
father’s death presiding over the household, her brother 
being unmarried—another sister, Mrs. T. C. Lawless, wife 
of the vice president of the lumber company, survives. Mrs. 
Connolly and Mr. Ilanson had constituted the household and 
were warmly esteemed for their quiet social graces and 
unaffected hospitality. The house had been founded at an 
early period by Albert Hanson, who, beginning life as a 
carpenter, afterward established a woodworking mill at 
Franklin, which in course of time grew into the large 
cypress producing and working establishment lately oper- 
ated at Garden City. 

The founder of this business, long increasingly large and 
prosperous, Albert Hlanson, had been a man of notably quiet 
and unassuming demeanor, but a sterling type of citizen and 
high personality. 

The plant as it is today bears especially the imprint of 
Edward A, Hianson’s character and ideas. Its site, Garden 
City, is the property and creation solely of the company and 
in certain particulars the most notable in Louisiana.” The 
mechanical equipment and its operation are advanced, sys- 
tematic and efficient. The premises are roomy, convenient 
and almost geometrical in the precision of their arrange- 
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ment. The spaces between structures—all surrounding a 
particularly fine office and even lumber piles—are unusually 
imple and with freshly grown grass and in other respects 
are not unlike a perfectly groomed house lawn. ‘The tene- 
iments in which the operatives are housed are free from all 
forms of unsightliness. 

The sawmill stands on a bank of the bayou immortalized 
by the poet Longfellow—-the Teche—in Evangeline, and 
receives its logs through a canal dug by the company and 
covering a stretch of open country skirted by cypress timber 
rising gray and cliff-like against the horizon miles away. 
(he whole aspect of the scene is impressive and inviting. 

Born at Franklin, La., November 25, 1859, Edward A. 
Ifanson was educated there in the Catholic and Bryan’s 
Rugby schools until 18 years of age, when he joined his 
father in business. The Albert Hanson Lumber Co. was 
incorporated in 1894 and Edward A. Hanson becoming its 
secretary and treasurer served as such until the death of 
his sire 14 years later, when he became its president. The 
newspaper dispatches announcing Mr. Hanson’s death have 





THE LATE EDWARD A. HANSON. 


contained many loose references to him as “the millionaire,” 
but regardless of that there is no question but that the 
estate. has been highly successful or that it has attained to 
great value. 

From the viewpoint of his immediate associates—and no- 
body else knew him so well—*tMr. Hanson was always just 
and considerate to his friends and employees.” Those who 
were intimately associated with him feel that they have 
“suffered an irreparable loss.” 

“May his soul rest in peace is the prayer of those who 
will miss him most.” 

The funeral took place on Saturday, February 17, and in 
token of how they regarded their departed associate fellow 
members of the Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion and of the Louisiana Red .Cypress Co., journeyed from 
New Orleans in a special car and were present in a body 
at the ceremonies. 

The party attending the funeral from New Orleans in- 
cluded Frederic Wilbert, Plaquemine, La., president, and 
George E. Watson, New Orleans, secretary, Southern Cy- 
press Manufacturers’ Association; Charles Wilbert, Plaque- 
mine, La.; Capt. W. L. Burton, Burton, La.; A. T. Ger- 
rans, Houma, La.; C. S. Williams, Patterson, La.; Harry B. 
Hewes, Jeanerette, La.: H. M. Cotten, Morgan City, La.: 
J. A. Peterman, Franklin, La.; Harry Pond and Walter C. 
Wright, New Orleans. 





William Ruger. 


William Ruger, one of the pioneer lumbermen of Chicago, 
well known not only locally but throughout the trade, died 
at his Daytona, Fla., home Saturday, February 17, follow- 
ing an illness of several months. His remains reached 
Chicago February 20 and were placed in a vault at Grace- 
land cemetery, pending interment in the early spring. The 
body was brought north by Mr. Ruger’s son-in-law, Rev. Dr. 
Longdon. 

Mr. Ruger, who was well and prominently known by old- 
timers in the lumber trade, was born in Belleville, Ont., in 
1844. At the opening of the Civil war he was residing at 





THE LATE WILLIAM RUGER. 


Rockford, Ill., where he enlisted in the Seventy-fourth Llli- 
nois infantry. For a time during the war he was attached 
to the headquarters of Gen. Geotge H. Thomas. _On_his 
return to Chicago he became connected with R. K. Bick- 
ford in the lumber commission business at the old lumber 
market at Franklin and South Water Streets. From 1866 
to 1875 he was associated wih R. K. Bickford & Co. From 
1S75 to 1880 he was engaged in the lumber business under 
his own name and from 1880 until 1890 operated under the 
firm name of Ruger & Durgin. In 1890 Mr. Ruger retired 
from business and removed to FYorida, where he resided 
until his death. 

He was an important factor in the lumber trade during 


many busy years and was brought into relation with most 
of the manufacturers and all the dealers of the great lakes 
and the territory which formed their market. During most 
of the 25 years in which Mr. Ruger daily offered shipments 
of lumber and shingles to the trade in cargo lots the trade 
was without any authentic information as to grade or even 
quality of stock contained in the cargoes beyond the scant 
and general description in letter of advice. The buyer had 
to rely upon the representation of the commission man and 
here Mr. Ruger’s fairmindedness and strict honesty of pur- 
pose and respect for the truth gave him highest rank among 
the merchants of that day. His will be one of the well 
remembered names that made the years of his activities an 
era in the lumber trade. 

There are few of his contemporaries left, but to those 
remaining and to their successors the passing of William 
Ruger will recall what may be almost termed the romantic 
period of the lumber industry of Chicago. 

In 1886 Mr. Ruger married Miss Mary M. Marhs, who, 
with two daughters, survives him. 





Robert L. Dean. 


NEW ORLEANS, La., Feb. 19.—Robert L. Dean, for several 
years connected with the Brooks-Scanlon Lumber Co. as 
purchasing agent, died February 18 at his home in Kent- 
wood, after several weeks’ illness of typhoid fever. His 
widow, parents and two brothers survive him. 





Joseph Dumont. 


WINpDsSOR, ONt., Feb. 20.—Joseph Dumont, pioneer lum- 
berman of Ottawa Valley, died at his home near Tecumseh 
recently, at the age of 88 years. For more than 40 years 
he worked among the lumber camps of eastern Canada. 





Franklin B. White. 


_WORCESTER, Mass., Feb. 20.—Franklin B. White, retired 
window, sash and blind manufacturer, died February 15 at 
the age of 74 years. 





Frank C. Mall. 
_ Al RORA, ILL, Feb. 21.—Frank €. Mall, proprietor of the 
rank Mall Lumber Co., of this city and Mokena, died 
February 11 from concussion of the brain, the result of a 
fall on an iey sidewalk. 


—_ 





Frank H. Bolton. 
NORRISTOWN, Pa., Feb. 20.—Frank H. Bolton, 60 years 
old, retired Iumber dealer, dropped dead February 10. 


BBB OOOO 


A SALESMAN’S VIEWS OF LUMBER CONDITIONS 


Farco, N. Dak., Feb. 19.—‘‘ The change of administra- 
tion in Canada and the bitter fight which the lumbering 
interests of British Columbia are making against Amer- 
ican lumber, have played hob with the American lumber 
trade in western Canada,’’ said H. H. Collins, veteran 
lumber salesman of Minneapolis, Minn., who represents 
the Tacoma Mill Co. Mr. Collins was in Fargo Sunday 
and has just returned from Winnipeg and other Cana- 
dian cities. He said: 


It is said that the lumber interests of British Columbia 
pledged their support to the Borden faction during the recent 
fight on reciprocity, provided the Borden administration 
when it got into power would do everything possible to 
keep out American lumber. No sooner was the Borden 
government installed than it threw out all the old customs 
officials at ports of entry, replacing them with officials who 
have placed the strictest interpretation on the Canadian 
customs law regarding lumber and not a stick of sawedge 
lumber is allowed to enter, as heretofore, without paying 
duty. In fact so strict is the interpretation of the law, that 
I saw a carload of lumber at Winnipeg recently, on which 
I could detect no marks of a planer knife, but on which 
duty was collected for the whole ear. 

In another instance at Lethbridge, because one piece of 
2 by 4 in a car showed the. mark of a planer knife for a 
length of but 6 inches, the dealer was compelled to pay $54, 
the duty on the entire car. Of course the American manu- 
facturer who sold the lumber had to reimburse the dealer. 
For some time the British Columbia manufacturers have 
been doing everything in their power to shut out American 
lumber of all kinds. When the Ameri¢an market slumped off 
several months ago American lumbermen turned to eastern 
Canada for a market and before the Canadian lumbermen 
realized what was going on American manufacturers had 
sold probably 100,000,000 feet to Canadian dealers. The 
British Columbia manufacturers then organized the Coast 
Yards Co. (Ltd.) and placed a string of yards all through 
western Canada. There were three of these yards at Winni- 
peg, and others at all important points where Canadian deal- 
ers were patronizing American manufacturers. 


Boycott Against American Product. 


The retailers then signed an agreement to quit patronizing 
American manufacturers provided the combine would estab- 
lish no more yards, which has also had an effect on the 
American market so far as importations into Canada are 
concerned. To top it off, business conditions in Canada are 
not nearly as good as they have been. Collections are poor 
and the lumber dealers are somewhat in the air as to pros- 
pects. This condition is brought about largely through the 
inability of the Canadian consumer to market the enormous 
crop raised there the last year, as, I am told, there are 
millions of bushels still standing in the shock throughout 
those western provinces. 

On this side of the line there is an entirely different feel- 
ing. There is a spirit of optimism prevalent throughout all 
the northern part of the United States. Here in North 
Dakota I find a whole lot better feeling than there was the 
latter part of last year. Of course there are parts of the 
Northwest that were hard hit by crop failure, in whole or in 
part, but not in years has the farming country up here been 
in better shape to start a crop. ‘This country needs lots 
of moisture in the fall and winter. This winter this has 
been the case. The frost went down 8 or 9 feet and the 
crop can not help get a good start. Then for wheat grow 
ing, as I understand it, there is not so much need of moisture 
in the summer as there is for a good moist seed bed. The 
deep frost will keep the roots cool and wet well into the 
summer and a little rain will bring a good harvest. 


Business Confidence Prevalent. 


All through the country there is a feeling that conditions 
are once more on a more solid foundation. Last year there 
was a feeling of unrest, the cause of which seemed to be 
indefinable, but the results of which were very evident. It 
was not confined to those sections of the country where 
there was a crop failure. In fact some of the most pros- 
perous parts of the country seemed to be the hardest hit. 
“YT eall to mind especially one section of Illinois where 
there was a big crop, prices were good, the banks were full 
of money and yet the cry was “‘business is rotten!’ People 
were afraid to put out money and as a result business was 
almost at a standstill. } 

This year ig opening up differently. i i ae I travel 
on the American side there is a feefing of confidence. 
Recently at a convention of lumbermen at Burlington, Iowa, 
the boys there told me that they found this same feeling 
prevalent in the territory which they covered individually. 
They were all feeling good, confident that the country was 
facing another period of great progress and prosperity. 











Buyers of Flooring 
In Less Than Carloads 


find our methods of delivering at car- 
load prices interesting. It might ap- 
“peal to you—better let us quote you on 


Maple and Beech 


FLOORING 


and explain how wedo it. A good stock 
enables us to fill orders without delay. 


Telecode Used. 


Cummer- Diggins Co. 
CADILLAC, MICH. 








THE 


Critical Customer’s Choice 


DIXIE BRAND 
OAK FLOORING 


A combination of High Class Ma- 
terial with Perfect Workmanship. 


Our RED and WHITE 
OAK LUMBER 


is of the same high quality. We can 
ship promptly straight or mixed cars 
of Lumber and Flooring. :: 3: 3: 


BLISs-CooK OAK COMPANY 


BLISSVILLE, ARK. 


RIED — 
GUM STS 


HIMMELBERGER-HARRISON 
LUMBER COMPANY 


MILLS AT 
MOREHOUSE, MO. 
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The Atlantic Lumber Co. 


INCORPORATED. 


Manufacturers and Wholesale Dealers 


HARDWOOD 


Mason Bldg., 70 Kilby St., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


aaa ddd DDD 


Branch Office: 620 White Bldg., 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


VESTAL LUMBER & MFC. CO. 


KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 









We run our own mills manufacturing 


Poplar, Quartered White Oak, 
Plain Oak, Walnut, Etc. 


WRITE US BEFORE BUYING 
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Daily Capacity: 


N.C. Pine For Rush diag 


Saw Mills, 600,000, Planing Mills, 400,000. 


—_ 





MILLS: FRANKLIN, VA.; 


NEW YORK: 1 Madison Avenue. 
GEO. W. JONES, Manager, Telephone 982 Gramercy 





ARRINGDALE. VA.; BUTTERWORTH, VA.; WILMINGTON, N.C. 
SEND YOUR ORDERS TO 


Camp Manufacturing Company, Franklin, Va. 


Selling also the output of the Marion County Lumber Co., Marion, N. C. 


EASTERN SALES OFFICES: 
PHILADELPHIA: Real Estate Trust Bldg., 
E. D. WOOD, Special Agent 


PITTSBURGH: Frick Building, 
GEORGE L. CAMP, Manager 











THE MARKETS. 


For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions 
See Page 35. 5 

Until the blizzard of Wednesday the spring trade 
was opening well in Chicago and its vicinity. This 
visitation, however, has had the temporary effect of 
checking business and retarding the delivery of lum- 
ber, but inquiries continue and there are swelling 
evidences that as soon as the weather shall moderate 


SHIPMENTS—WEEK ENDED FEBRUARY 17. 


Lumber. Shingles. 
LL) eS eee ee eee eee Se 15,689,000 4,251,000 
Sel a ein a em ee 14,835,000 4,545,000 
i MRS ER CET COLE ere 854,000 = weceseses 
SORPOORAR Oo kc ees kiakans Ane ees ees 294,000 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS JANUARY 1 TO FEBRUARY 17. 
Lumber. Shingles. 
SONS eta mesie stair emma ae 84,021,000 35,258,000 
Lt a ee rer ee 91,035,000 32,831,000 
Ce a ee em ye he 2,427,000 
| ee plo ee 


Permits issued by the Chicago building department for 
the week ended February 21 were: 

















and transportation shall be restored to normal condi- | Lr agg i is 
tions business accumulation will be enough to cause 1,000 and under $  5,000....2222222 41 110/150 
a heavy delivery. The way building permits have 5,000 and under 10,000............ 31 210,600 
ew ° o e ae . ° * = or Or Per . 
been increasing in size the last few days predicts that eye — ot pel 9 + a laa 22 pre 
1. 2 Yeats 2D. anc der 1, OSS ee eee ee D D9, 
March should be a month of great activity. 50,000 and under 100,000............ 4 233,000 
Lumber receipts at Chicago for the week ended The Franklin Co., 13-story brick office 
is Onn nf . . ] * * " 900 ) 
February 17 aggregated 37,809,000 feet, against 34,- OO CS 1 200,000 
153,000 feet for the corresponding week in 1911. Total ETT Pope cay oon ee ee 114 §$ 1,210,200 
receipts from January 1 to February 17 amounted to Average valuation for week............. see 10,615 
197,210,000 feet, a decrease of 23,728,000 feet from os Se WEEK seuss pexeenss 60 wae 6-5 
; naam ae a ° tame 113 : ; ‘i Average valuation previous week........ oes J,249 
the corresponding pe riod last year. Shingles show ‘fotals January 1 to February 21, 1912.. 418 4,243,450 
increases as compared with corresponding periods last ‘Totals corresponding period 1911........ 731 7,168,560 
year, with the exception of total shipments, which ‘Totals corresponding period 1910........ 744 11,070,325 
show a slight decrease Totals corresponding period 1909........ 649 10 2,600 
show a slight decrease. Totals corresponding period 1908........ 1,099 12 é 
ht ; i Totals corresponding period 1907........ TT 5 
Cc Ss S . ava mee 
Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments. Totals corresponding period 1906....... 769 
Reported by George F. Stone, secretary of the Board 
of Trade. 
RECEIPTS—WEEK ENDED FEBRUARY 17. NORTHERN PINE. 
Lumber. Shingles. 
ESL Gigs cae wks whee bale 37,809,000 5,274,000 
_) er re ee ees ee 34,153,000 5,404,000 : . 3 - , 
omee —— wee = in é Chicago. Prices are well maintained, particularly at 
Increas Rb ss hte ees ithe primary points. The growing scarcity in shop lumber 
Decreas ape Pe eee 130,000 and in dimension stock has been noted by the trade, a 
FOTAL RECEIPTS JANUARY 1 TO FEBRUARY 17. | condition that should warrant a sharp advance in these 
ae Pye oo. items. Pattern stock is in especially good demand. Box 
“ 590'938,000 4496000)  ™anufacturers have had a better business than a year 
a ; dielriaianect ne eotel cere ago, with the result that the surplus stock of low-grade 
Decreas 23,728,000 3,368,000 stuff has been practically absorbed. 
Sold Exclusively by the Retail Lumber Dealers of America. 
HARRIS & COLE BROS. 





Durabuilt 


Trade Mark 


Oak and Red Gum Trim and Mouldings 
Oak and Red Gum Finishing Lumber. 


We furnish Oak Finishing Lumber and Red Gum Finishing Lumber in ANY WIDTH desired and Ship Quick. 


HARRIS & COLE BROS., - Cedar Falls, lowa. 











Minneapolis, Minn. Wholesalers here report an im- 
proved demand from retail yard buyers, and indications 
are of a fair spring trade from now on, which will im- 
prove as the weather becomes milder. The railroads are 
badly hampered by a blockade which developed dur- 
ing the extremely cold weather, but this is expected to 
clear up as soon as the heavy snow goes. Demand does 
not feature any particular class of stock, but comes chiefly 
from the retailers, most of whom have light stocks. 
Neither does it come especially from any given territory, 
but is seattered from all sections of the Northwest 
Business was very slow in January, while February is 
likely to show up about even with the same month last 
year. 


Bay City and Saginaw. Dealers report the white pine 
trade fair for the better grades and a firm range of 
prices. Lower grades have been in good demand owing 
to the improvement in the box trade, and the market is 


firm. Weather conditions have handicapped the move- 
ment of lumber. 
New York. Inquiries are good and some heavy export 


and manufacturing business has put considerable snap in 
the market last week. Yard and manufacturing trade as 
a whole is not very satisfactory, but with the heavy 
weather out of the way the present low stocks will cause 
more activity within a very short time. Yards are hope- 
ful and look for a good building demand. Several sasli 
and window manufacturers are getting some good orders. 
and while each item of business from this source is small 
the aggregate shows up well. 


Buffalo, N. Y. More open weather has stimulated the 
trade in building lumber and the outlook in that line 
is looked upon as favorable. Spring buying is counted 
on at most yards to be of good proportions, as there is 
much work to be done. Pattern lumber continues in good 
demand, and the usual high prices are being secured on 
the best grades. There is the same strength as has 
been recently displayed by the lower grades and this is 
expected to last for some time, as supplies available are 
not heavy. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y. Continued open weather for 
over a week has brought about active resumption of build- 
ing and retailers and other consumers are ordering more 
freely than at any other time since the first of the year, 
but difficulties in getting consignments forward on ac- 
count of the existing car shortage cause considerable 
complaint from those desirous of getting lumber for im- 
mediate use. Demand for the lower grades is strength- 
ened considerably and the higher grades are receiving 
their part of attention from buyers. 





EASTERN SPRUCE. 


Boston, Mass. Buyers realize that the time is not far 
distant when frames will be wanted in large lots. This 
is causing at least some of the retailers to look the mar- 
ket over with more care. Some of the spruce manufac- 
turers entertain firmer ideas for the future but prices 
can not be termed higher, although there are one or two 
manufacturers who would accept $24 for frames a week 
ago who now feel that they should not sell at less than 
$24.50; two manufacturers still ask $25 and state that 
they have unfilled orders at this price. Yard orders are 
beginning to look better. One buyer in Providence, R. TI., 
is said to be in the market for over 50 cars and others 
are inquiring for lots of 10 cars or more. Random con- 
tinues well held. Although frames have been easy for 
several weeks the random market has held firm with offer- 
ings of good stock small. Spruce boards are slow. 





New York. Business continues largely in small lots and 
yards are reluctant about anticipating their spring wants 
to any extent until building shows better signs of activity. 
Weather conditions have greatly retarded February busi- 


ness. Prices are strong and offerings of stock small. 
West Virginia dealers report considerable firmness’ in 
their line, and Adirondack manufacturers say the up- 


state yards are taking care of practically all they have to 
offer. 


Buffalo, N. Y. Spruce is dull and the handling does 
not promise to increase much right away, but reports 
eastward from the New York and New England spruce 
trade state that there is a large cut of it and it is 
likely to be very active during the year. 





WHITE CEDAR. 


Chicago. Demand for cedar posts in 4- and 5-inch sizes 
is growing and if the spring trade holds up to its present 
promise there promises to be a scarcity of dry post 
stock. Poles are quiet but firmer in tone and many in- 
quiries are coming in for the shorter lengths. 


Minneapolis, Minn. The railroads are beginning to 
place sizable orders for ties and posts, and the market is 
looking up. Yard buyers are still calling for posts, and 
find 4- and 5-inch scarce and higher. Post business prom- 
ises to be good in the spring, and an early breaking up 
for the logging ’season will mean a very light winter's 
output. 





HARDWOODS. 


Chicago. The hardwood market still continues on the 
up trend. 3uyers who lately returned from the South 
say there is very little lumber dry enough to ship at any 
of the mills and that in fact most of the lumber that is 
for sale is already in second or third hands. The item 


everybody is looking for and which seems to be the 
searcest is dry plain sawed oak. Demand for this 


wood is easily the feature of the market, although quarter 
sawed red has shown much activity in the last few days. 
Quarter sawed white oak also has been moving more 
rapidly than for some time. There is much improvement 
in cottonwood, with prices ruling higher. Red gum is 
one of the woods in greatest call. Soft elm and rock 
elm also are in fair demand. Basswood is in steadier 
request than for some time. Birch is probably attract- 
ing more attention in the consuming industries than an) 
other northern wood. Maple is steady. 


Minneapolis, Minn. Improved conditions in the whole- 
sale market are reported by Twin City dealers. There 
is some railroad buying and other large consumers ar‘ 
getting in touch with conditions, learning that the scar- 
city of dry stock is likely to make trouble before the 
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spring sawed lumber is available for shipment. Orders 
are being quietly placed and in some cases shipment is 
being asked. Conditions in the railroad yards are threat- 
ening a serious congestion and if they grow worse it will 
be a difficult matter to fill orders on time. Low-grade 
stock is at a premium, and all grades of birch and maple 
are advancing in price. 


Bay City and Saginaw. The trade in both hardwood 
and hemlock is reported by manufacturers and dealers 
as active considering the weather conditions. Stocks of 
dry lumber are low and dealérs look to a good spring 
business. 





St. Louis, Mo. Dealers say that while winter condi- 
tions still prevail, a fairly satisfactory business is being 
done. ‘The market is firm and steady in prices. It is 
expected that as soon as the weather becomes settled 
there will be a rapid increase in the demand for al} 
items on the hardwood list. Plain red oak is the item 
most in demand and an improvement in price on this 
item is looked for before very long. Quartered red oak 
is more in request than it was a few weeks ago and 
cottonwood is showing up better. Red gum is a good 
seller. Poplar select in wide stock is in fair demand. 


Kansas City, Mo. Oak flooring continues about the 
same, with a tendency toward a shade of stiffening in 
prices. Demand is light, but stocks are not heavy. ‘Tim- 
bers are unchanged. 


Nashville, Tenn. There was a considerable betterment 
in the condition of business last week. Orders are being 
placed by eastern concerns, one house reporting orders 
aggregating 30 cars of lumber for eastern points. The 
mills, which were seriously retarded by the long con- 
tinued bad weather, are resuming on full time. Build- 
ing operations promise early resumption and considerable 
spring volume. General demand for all grades of oak, 
chestnut, poplar, ash and hickory was good. A scarcity 
of hickory and upward tendency in its prices are noticed. 
Box manufacturers and millwork concerns are placing 
orders more liberally and the furniture people are buying 
more freely of hardwoods. Railroad orders, although not 
so liberal as before, continue. Favorable crop outlook 
indicates good business from the farmers. Plain oak is 
still the best seller. Nos. 1 and 2 common are moving 
better than 1s and 2s and white has some preference 
over red. Demand is good for the lower grades of quar- 
tered oak and it is bringing about $1 a thousand more 
than 30 days ago. Low-grade poplar is in demand but 
the upper grades are rather quiet. Demand is brisk for 
ash in nearl,; all items except, perhaps, 4/4 1s and 2s. 
The consumers of hardwoods are showing a tendency to 
substitute lower-grade oak where the upper grades were 
formerly used. Altogether the local situation is better 
than for some time. 


Memphis, Tenn. Demand is better than at any other 
time since the recent expansion began and the volume of 
business is of large proportions. The stock of dry lumber 
is comparatively small and the result is a firm price tone. 
Plain oak is in active call and prices are well maintained. 
Quartered red oak sells at a good rate, but quartered 
white is slow. Cottonwood continues one of the leading 
features, particularly in the lower grades; demand is large 
and offerings are limited. Of red gum the supply is not 
large and offerings are taken readily at full quotations; 
the lower grades are in satisfactory request, and the 
upper grades of sap gum are moving rather more freely 
and at slightly enhanced prices. Heavy rains are inter- 
fering further with the production of hardwood lumber. 
and the outlook is for a rather diminishing supply at a 
time when demand is showing greater breadth than for a 
number of months. Lumbermen here believe that this 
combination will result in even higher prices and there is 
consequently a complete absence of selling pressure. 


Louisville, Ky. The biggest improvement in business 
noted since the opening of 1912 made itself felt last week. 
More inquiries and more orders have been the rule, and 
with hardly an exception reports frorn lumbermen indi- 
cate that trade is opening up as it has been predicted it 
would. Jumber stocks are far from heavy, and as buy- 
ers have begun to realize this fact they have been more 
prompt in placing orders, particularly as the tendency has 
been for prices to stiffen appreciably. One of the favor- 
able developments of the last week or two has been the 
improvement in quartered oak. This commodity has been 
selling fairly well of late, but orders of considerable vol- 
ume have been booked, and though prices are unchanged 
there are good reasons favoring advances. Poplar, plain 
oak and ash are selling well, and cottonwood and gum 
have scored price advances by reason of the improve- 
ment in the demand. Chestnut, although scarce, has been 
sluggish, but is now moving in larger volume. Mahog- 
any continues in excellent demand. 


Ashland, Ky. The last week has been probably the 
best in 12 months so far as new business is concerned. 
High ‘grade poplar is finding plenty of users and the de- 
mand is on the increase and low grades are far below 
the demand. In oak everything is moving except No. 3 
common. Quartered oak is looking better. In timbers it 
looks like an old-time revival of demand for car stock, 
and switch ties are being called for in large blocks. De- 
mand for first and seconds ash is far heavier than the 
supply and there is a marked inquiry for chestnut. TLath 
is in good demand with little offering. 


New York. Hardwood buyers find that mills are figuring 
on a great deal of business and orders are coming along 
ata better rate. A large percentage of orders booked are 
wanted filled immediately. and as mill supplies continue 
limited there is very little opportunity of accumulating 
dry stock, with two or three exceptions. Upper grade 
poplar is in good demand and ash is moving freely. All 
grades of chestnut are well taken and thick plain oak is 
in excellent demand. Some good business for oak timbers 
is developing at good prices. The market is not boom- 
ing, but the situation from top to bottom is very healthy, 
considering available supplies, and price cutting is less 
severe than it has been in a long time. Hardwood floor- 
ing sells well and almost all specifications for new build- 
ings of a good character call for hardwood flooring. In 
yellow pine circles this is considered to be the cause of 
the dullness in higher grade southern pine flooring, with 
a very heavy call for cheap flooring which is still used 
in the smaller contracts. The furniture and piano trades, 
particularly the latter, are turning out considerable work. 


Buffalo, N. Y. Some improvement is being felt at the 
hardwood yards, the weather having something to do with 
the increased business. While conditions were so severe, 
and everything frozen up, large orders were suspended in 
many cases, and now consumers are in position to use 
the lumber. Plain white and red oak are still in chief 
demand and prices hold very firm, as the supply is not 
very large. Other woods in fair demand are chestnut, 


ash and elm, and maple and birch are frequently called 


for at good prices. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. Hardwoods are now in about the best 


shape they have been in for the last four years. With | 
a shortage, especially in the lower grades, difficulty is 


expected in filling orders in the very near future, espe- 
cially if the present large demand continues, and it is 
expected to continue for some time. From the mill situa- 
tion in the South it is expected that it will take at least 
two wecks of good drying weather before any logging 
of consequence can be done. All of the lower grades of 
hardwoods are in demand and most of the mills are 
cleaned out, especially on Nos. 1 and 2 common oak. 
tailroads are buying in quantities also and car oak 
is also scarce. Well informed lumbermen believe that 
hardwoods will be scarce and selling at advanced prices 
in a short while and that the present demand will con- 
tinue up to the usual dull summer period. Flooring is 
in fine shape for the time of year and considerable has 
been shipped during the last week. Local mills have 
been running through the winter, no very heavy stock 
has accumulated and dealers are confident of an excep- 
tionally heavy demand as soon as Dbuilding operations 
are resumed, 


Columbus, Ohio. Trade is fairly active. Demand from 
manufacturing establishments is better and yards are 
also buying liberally. Prices have been ruling firm in 
every grade and the feature is the strength shown in lower 
grades of oak, poplar and chestnut. Dry stocks are not 
large and every one is talking higher prices on all grades 
and varieties. The outlook for building operations in all 
parts of the State is good and the demand for many 
varieties for use in building will be large. Collections are 
reported as only fair. Quartered oak is in fair demand. 
Basswood is selling well and ash is in better demand. 





Baltimore, Md. Several weeks must elapse before the 
mills will be able to operate steadily and meanwhile an 
extension in the requirements may be looked for. This 
applies in particular to the exporters, who have been held 
back by the inability of the railroads to deliver lumber, 
and by the want of adequate steamship facilities, which 
kept the consignments arriving at the eastern ports on 
the docks, waiting to be loaded on vessels. Some mem- 
bers of the trade apprehend that the prevailing high prices 
will so stimulate the foreign shipments as to cause con- 
gestion. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. Demand is brisk. Good oak is scarce 
and is being sold in large quantities at stiff prices. Dry 
stocks are badly broken. Chestnut is firmer than for 
some time and numerous sales are reported. Poplar, 
especially dry stock and wide boards, is in fair demand. 
Low grades of hardwood are fairly active but not equal 
to the upper grades. Good hickory is scarce and a fairly 
strong demand is opening for it at the best prices. Ash 
of the better grade is fair in demand at firm prices. Low 
grades are less active but prices show no weakening. 
The opening of weather more favorable to outside opera- 
tions appears to be strengthening all lines of industry 
and increasing demand. 





HEMLOCK. 


Chicago. A good tone is noticed in this market, al- 
though very few big orders are being taken. Usually at 
this time of the year orders are for larger quantities 
than now have been booked, but retailers continue to 
rely upon the ability of holders to ship as fast as is 
required. The outlook for building in the city and sub- 
urbs is good and as soon as the weather shall have set- 
tled hemlock will come in for its share of attention. 


Buffalo, N. Y. Trade has been a little better during 
the last week or two. The amount of stock available in 
some grades is not large and prices are firm, especially 
in boards. There is scarcely any No. 3 hemlock to be 
had. Dealers expect higher prices during the coming sea- 
son and the mills already are asking stiffer figures. The 
output is said to have been considerably reduced as 
compared with last year. 


New York. The movement is light and mill supplies 
are not large. Prices are firm and there is no reason for 
looking for any decided change until building opens up on 
a broader basis. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. Many of the leading hemlock con- 
cerns are holding for the $20 base and claim they are 
able to get it readily. There is a good demand, particu- 
larly east and west of Pittsburgh. Dry stocks -ire very 
scarce and such as exist are badly broken. Vest Vir- 
ginia mills report a much better buying movement and a 
better price is obtained for that supply. 





POPLAR 


Chicago. This wood continues in active request, with 
prices that are pleasing to manufacturers. Demand is 
keeping well up to the output is the report of several 
of the representatives of the big mills. Michigan and 
Indiana business has been much better than that locally, 
but even here the demand has strengthened materially and 
it is expected from now on that this wood will be 
called for in large quantities. 


Baltimore, Md. With the exception of extra wide stocks 
this trade seems to be in fair shape. In extra wide stocks 
a reduction of from $15 to $20 from the high prices realized 
when the demand from automobile makers was at its 
height has been noted. Stocks have been reduced by 
reason of the check on distribution, and the demand would 
be still more active but for the inadequacy of trans- 
portation facilities. Dealers report a fair amount of 
business, with the general situation promising. 


Columbus, Ohio. The market is rather active for the 
time of the year with prices ruling firm in every grade. 


































HIS 34-inch B. & B. cable has 
been in constant use for three 
years, —says the Shreveport 
Creosoting Co., which operates it. 











It was still rendering Al service 
when the photograph was taken. The 
load of about thirty 200-pound creo- 
soted oak ties it is liandling proves that. 


For hoisting, logging, dredging and 
every other kind of genuine hard work, 
it will pay you to use 


Yellow Strand 
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ible, long-lived cable with one Yellow 
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of the real movey saving durability of 
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Ask for Catalog No. 70. 
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One of the features is the good demand for the lower 
srades, on which prices are very strong. Automobile fac- 
tories are buying wide sizes with more freedom. 





FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR. 


Chicago. Conditions are steadily improving in this 
market. Despite the season demand from various sources 
for fir is much larger than a year ago and wholesalers 
and mill representatives express themselves as being sat- 
isfied the way spring business is opening. 
in fair request, with prices steady. 


Tacoma, Wash. Most of the mills are fairly well sup- 
plied with orders and the fir market continues to show 
gradual improvement. Railroad buying continues in evi- 
dence, both construction stuff and car material, with more 
in prospect, the Northern Pacific’s new Point Defiance 
line, for which contracts have just been awarded, alone 
being estimated to require 25,000,000 feet. Yard stock 
shows reviving signs. Prices are firm and trend upward. 
Foreign trade for 1912 thus far shows a large increase over 
1911, the January gain in shipments being 10,431,000 feet. 





Portiand, Ore. Demand for fir lumber is steadily im- 
proving and tie mills report a stronger demand than at 
any other time since last spring, when the railroads were 
in the field for large quantities. It is expected that some 
large tie contracts will be placed in the near future. 
Local demand for building material is active. Foreign 
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Reliable 


Stewart 


Speedometer 


An Absolute Necessity 
On Every Car 


They tell you the exact speed of your car, 
and it’s necessary to know, to avoid acci- 
dents, arrest and fines. 


They tell you what your car can do on a 
nice stretch of country road. It’s good to 
know if your car is really doing its best. 


They keep an accurate count of the miles 
covered, which helps you on your tire ad- 
justments— a big item on which to save 
money —to say nothing of auditing your 
gasoline and oil supplies. 

They are indispensable when touring; the 
trip register keeps you on the right road, 
checking your guide-book to the tenth of 
a mile. 

Open dial — big figures, easily read; magnetic prin- 
ciple—remarkably accurate —slow moving parts — 
no wear; beautiful workmanship — best procurable 
materials; ball and jewel bearings —positive odom- 
eter—no springs; 100,000-mile season register, 100- 
mile trip, can be reset to any tenth of a mile; unbreak- 
able flexible shaft; drop forged swivel joint which 
will outwear the car; noiseless road wheel gears. 


Speedometer Guaranteed for Five Years. 


Send for handsome 1912 catalogue telling you why we can make 


the best speedometer atthe lowest price. WRITE TODAY. 


Speedometers, $15 to $ 30 
Clock Combinations, $45 to $70 


Stewart & Clark Mfg. Co. 


1858 Diversey Boulevard, Chicago 
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Shop spruce is 4 





demand is good but it is very difficult to secure tonnage. 
The log market remains steady. 


Kansas City, Mo. Fir is showing more strength than 
any other Coast wood. All items in fir are very strong, 
with every prospect of a further increase, dealers say. 
The wood is especially in demand for bridge work and the 
outlook is for a large demand for that use this spring in 
this territory. Dealers still get word of light mill stocks 
and the yard stocks are practically depleted. Cedar, espe- 
cially siding, remains at about the same level, with the 
tendency stronger as soon as the actual building season 
shall open in earnest. Demand is very light. 

Buffalo, N. Y. Trade in fir is fairly steady, but sales 
are usually of small quantities. Red cedar siding is firm 
in price, having recently advanced in price. With mills 
not producing to any extent the outlook is for continued 
strength. 





WESTERN PINE. 


Chicago. Considering the season the market is suffi- 
ciently active to keep wholesalers fairly busy. The open- 
ing of spring trade is bringing with it inquiries fully 
up to normal and reports from the mills are that they 
are larger than those of last year. Stocks of good shop 
lumber are scarce and somewhat broken. Dry lumber is 
well shipped out. 


Spokane, Wash. Within another month most of the 
large mills in the Inland Empire will be running, after 
a winter shutdown. Manufacturers declare there will 
be a general curtailment in production, as stocks are 
heavy. ‘Trade is looming stronger as each week passes, 
with indications of a general revival by the time the 
mills open. While prices as a rule hold at the standard 
of the last six months a gradual advance is expected as 
the market strengthens. 


REDWOOD 


San Francisco, Cal. Prices are fairly well maintained, 
with prospects of a continuance of the heavy demand for 
offshore shipments of rough clear lumber and of railroad 
ties. The tendency among the larger mills is toward im- 
proved methods of handling lumber at the mills, yards and 
wharves by the use of electrically driven cranes and sort- 
ing tables. This means greatly reduced expenses—the best 
substitute for the desired higher prices. 


Kansas City, Mo. Dealers report no change in price, 
although demand is increasing somewhat. The general 
feeling is that prices in redwood must go up to more 
nearly equal terms with red cedar, but the wood is yet 
so little known in this territory that there is a reluctance 
to make any change in quotations. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE. 


Movement of North Carolina pine by 
rail continues steady. Edge box is steady at $15 ft. 0. ®; 
Norfolk. Box bark strips (4/4) are selling briskly at 
$10. No. 4 flooring wider than 3% inches is showing up 
stronger than the rest of the dressed items for the reason 
that this stock can be worked into roofers. Lath are 
selling freely and are not easy to obtain at $3.50 ft. ©. ®. 
ear or vessel Norfolk. Owing to increased freight rates 
for ocean shipment orders are being rejected every day 
because of the impossibility to secure freight room on 
trans-Atlantic steamers. 


Norfolk, Va. 


The break in the cold wave and ice 
embargo holds out a prosnect that at least a_vart of 
the weatherbound fleet will be able to move. Supplies. 
especially of box grades, have been running very low 
and the raising of the embargo was needed to avert a 
really troublesome situation. Box manufacturers were 
paving premiums on the stocks to be obtained and the 
outlook until within the last few days was not especially 
reassuring. Now the indications suggest a very fair 
movement. Prices are firm and there is no reason to 
expect a weakening. 


Baltimore, Md. 


New York. Winter weather conditions have held up 
much buving of shortleaf vine which was exnected to de- 
velov right after the first of the vear. Certain stocks, 
such as low grade flooring. edge box, etc.. have heen sell- 
ing at good advances, but the general situation is not as 
sood as it ought to he. Yard schedules are coming along 
slowly and the local supplies in this resnect are larger 
than for the stocks in more urgent demand. The outlook 
is very favorable considering the present difficulty in get- 
ting supplies to fill present orders, and wholesalers are 
not eager to figure on future business except at substan- 
tially higher prices. ~ 

Buffalo, N. Y. Dealers are beginning to find it difficult 
to get certain grades of stock. Some of the mills are 
not quoting on them and are returning the inquiries. 
Prices are very firm, some grades of flooring command- 
ing nearly 25 per cent more today than they did last 
summer. While dealers are being asked a stiff advance 
all along the line, they find it difficult occasionally to 
convince customers that the advance is not spasmodic. 


SOUTHERN PINE. 


Chicago. Zeports continue more assuring than at any 
other time this season. Demand has acquired larger vol- 
ume and inquiries are of such character as to presage a 
heavy spring movement. If there has been any doubt 
about such an outcome it is rapidly passing away. Retail 
trade is steadily coming into line and sales of yard stock 
are becoming seasonably strong. Dealers in this market 
and surrounding territory report a strengthening tendency 
in prices. Some reports of weakness arise here and there, 
but the trade generally has not been able to realize any 
benefit from cut prices. Railroad and car shop demand 
continues to be a feature of market strength. Manu- 
facturers generally are holding to the recent advance and 
sometimes are turning down orders unless the buyers ac- 
cept the prices demanded. “ 








Kansas City, Mo. With the exception of some low prices 
made on straight car lots of unusual cuts the Southern 
pine market has shown no change within the last week. 
The attractive prices do not affect mixed orders, and 
dealers say that staple lengths are not included. Demand 
has been very light on the whole, the only exception being, 
perhaps, dimension, which is stronger after a slight dis~- 


position to weaken 10 days ago. Demand is light, but 
inquiries are beginning to‘ be more numerous with the. 
advent of more springlike weather, and dealers report 
much figuring in the city. Items showing the most 
strength in this market are 12-inch No. 1 boards and 
6-inch No. 2 fencing. 


St. Louis, Mo. Many of the yards are still snowed 
under and yardmen are inclined to wait until the snow 
melts before sending in any orders, even small ones. 
Prices are becoming firmer, due to the fact that stocks 
at the mills are getting lower and becoming more broken. 
The best informed manufacturers and wholesalers are 
greatly encouraged over the firming of prices. The rail- 
roads are coming into the market for car material, 
timbers and ties. 





New Orleans, La. Demand rules strong, but “spotty.” 
Most of the mills are cutting well up to capacity and few 
or none complain of scarcity of orders. Mill stocks are 
in poor assortment, it is said, but there is little overstock 
in any line. The export movement is of fair proportions, 
though hampered by high ocean rates and other unsatis- 
factory shipping conditions. 


New York. The market is duller than last month and 
orders from yards are on a smaller basis than there was 
reason to believe would result from the inquiries put out 
during January. Nothing like the large stocks are carried 
here, and retailers are depending largely upon their sort- 
ing up orders to keep stocks in shape. Very little com- 
plaint is made regarding prices and very little active bid- 
ding appears for business except for immediate shipment. 
It appears evident that curtailed operations among the 
larger mills have had their effect in preventing any large 
accumulation of schedules, and millmen feel that they 
can well afford to handle the situation as it presents it- 
self from day to day. Buyers have little trouble in getting 
prompt shipments, but with the improvement in the 
building situation a broader class of orders can be 
looked for. 


Buffalo, N. Y. Trade in longleaf stocks is showing some 
increase with the better building weather. There is still 
the same complaint as a week or two ago of slow de- 
liveries, though some improvement has occurred. Prices 
are on the same high plane and mills are getting a good 
many orders. There is especial strength to timbers. 





Cincinnati, Ohio. Considerable buying is reported, sev- 
eral sales of good proportions having been made. Builders 
are arranging already to start operations, expecting the 
weather to continue mild enough to enable them to work. 
Most of the local yards have bought stock and some of 
it has started to arrive. Except on a few items no gen- 
eral advance has taken place, but it is expected for all 
items within 30 days or so, when the rush comes. The 
market is holding firm and has held so all winter and 
while a few transit cars are to be had they are taken 
up readily. 





Pittsburgh, Pa. Demand continues very strong and 
prices are higher in many of the more important items 
at the leading mills. The larger producers are holding 
for better prices in practically all items. Southwestern 
stocks are also firmer. A shortage of cars affects many 
of the shippers. Yard buying is fair, and inquiries are 
more general. 


Baltimore, Md. Dealers have been holding back or- 
ders. It is regarded as possible that prices may ease 
off with more liberal supplies, but millmen still assert 
that they have all the orders they can handle, and are 
unwilling to take any more even on the basis of the 
higher prices. 





CYPRESS. 


New Orleans, La. Demand improves slowly and prices 
continue firm. Call for the lowers is predominant, though 
upper grade stock is in fairly active request. Inquiries are 
plentiful and the movement is of good volume. Cold 
weather is holding back the demand for yard stock in the 
North, but the factories are enlarging their takings. 
Cypress cross ties find a reasonably brisk market, but car 
siding and roofing move a little slowly. 


Chicago. Demand is seasonably active and improving. 
Prices are firm and practically unchanged. Call continues 
well distributed. Factory stock is in active demand and 
some call for tank is reported. It is stated by retail 
dealers that mixed car orders are increasing. 


St. Louis, Mo. Demand is showing some improvement 
and inquiries are coming in freely. Dealers believe that 
as soon as weather conditions are more favorable busi- 
ness will rapidly increase, especially in building opera- 
tions. Demand is well distributed over the list, although 
the lower grades seem to have the preference. 


Kansas City, Mo. The sag of 10 days ago in cypress 
prices has not been overcome, but prices hold their own. 
The mills are running more steadily and the supply is in- 
creasing, but dealers expect prices to remain firm or to 
advance somewhat, for the demand for cypress is good in 
this territory in the busy season. Line yards are not 
heavily stocked. 


Baltimore, Md. Continued settled weather required 
for actual construction work will be necessary before the 
demand for cypress will show any pronounced expansion, 
Stocks held here are reduced to a fairly low level, and it 
is not always possible to afford an adequate selection. 
It cannot be said that a shortage prevails, which is per- 
haps due more to the policy of the yards in holding back 
as long as possible than to liberal assortments. With 
the opening up of navigation the receipts are likely to 
undergo extensive additions. 





New York. Demand and prices are steady and show 
slow but gradual improvement. Straight car business is 
better and yards carrying large stocks for prompt dis- 
tribution find that they are not being called upon for small 
shipments to the extent noticeable during November and 
December. Several good cargo orders have been placed, 
but new inquiries for this class of business result in 
higher range of quotations. 


Buffalo, N. Y. A fairly steady trade is evidenced but 
its volume is not large. Most of the demand comes from 
the building interests, who have not begun to call very 
largely for material. However, this is expected to be a 
good year in the building line locally, and cypress is 
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expected to share proportionately in this increase. There 
is not much effort at present to push the sales of cypress, 
but publicity is helping to sell it. 


Columbus, Ohio. The market is steadier with no com- 
plaints of price cutting. The volume of business is grow- 
ing gradually and the tone is excellent. Prices are firm 
on all grades and sizes. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. The lower grades have been going a 
little better than for some time, but not good enough 
vet to be of any real value. The predictions are for a 
very good business this year. 





SHINGLES AND LATH. 


Chicago. It is hoped that the spring trade will open on 
a better basis than that which prevailed last year. The 
number of cars in transit are few but ample to meet 
present wants. ‘The price on clears and stars are stiff 
but have not advanced from those quoted last week. 
The white cedar shingle market remains practically un- 


changed. Lath are still in fair request, with prices 
firm. 
Minneapolis, Minn. Demand is looking up and ow- 


ing to the slow movement of transit cars shingles are 
being disposed of about as fast as they come east. Prices 
are firm but have not advanced, although a rise is 
looked for at any time. The retailers are buying stock 
of all kinds, and are taking about their usual quota of 
shingles for the spring trade; in other West coast lines 
improvement is reported. 


Tacoma, Wash. Red cedar shingle prices are up a point 
and firm, with indications favoring an even better demand 
the next few weeks. Many mills are still idle and output 
is keeping within demand. 


Kansas City, Mo. An advance of 5 cents on clears and 
stars was made early this week by one big dealer. The 
advance was not general, but dealers all report the market 
firm with a light demand. The tendency to weaken 
noticeable two weeks ago seems to have disappeared. No 
change is reported in lath. 


New Orleans, La. Cypress shingles remain in active de- 
mand, with mill stocks below normal in both supply and 
assortment. No. 1 cypress lath are reported to be selling 
well also. Prices are rated firm, but unchanged since last 
report. 


Shingles are in a little better movement 
at firmer prices. The advance is about 5 cents a thousand 
feet in both clears and stars. The weather has opened 
up sufficiently to allow some outdoor work in building, 
which has had its effect upon the lowering of stocks. 
These are not as large as in some seasons and it will 
be some weeks before they will be much increased. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


Columbus, Ohio. The shingle market is growing bet- 
ter although the volume is still small and prices are ata 


low level. With better weather the market is expected 
to improve. Prices on red cedar stocks are: Clears, 
$3.15; stars, $2.65; Eurekas, $3.65. The lath trade is 


steadier and prices are firmer. 





Cincinnati, Ohio. Because of the severe weather up to 
the last few days outside work has been but little and 
not much trade is expected until building operations are 
resumed, in about 30 days. 





COOPERAGE. 


Chicago. There has always been more or less specu- 
lation in the cooperage business and results have proved 
about the same as Board of Trade speculation in grain 
and pork, the latter having the advantage of relief from 
the hard work. Recent large contracts for staves and 
heading have proved serious gambles for both coopers and 
manufacturers, reports of losses being numerous. The 
lesson has been learned, however, and to prevent repeti- 
tion of rigid prices, combination, such as the Government 
is fighting, is necessary to protect all in the trade. 
Tierces are not so much in demand and $1.60 is the 
highest price for 8-hooped. Demand for white oak oil 
staves is easier at $38 to $40 a thousand. Some of the 
larger butter tub plants have been contracting for large 
stocks of staves and heading at slightly advanced prices. 
Offerings of racked ash hoops are more numerous. Elm 
and gum flour staves are in poor call. There is less de- 
mand for them and basswood heading than in any former 
year. No improvement in demand for beer staves is noted 
and prices are nominal. Nine and one-half foot hickory 
box straps are in good request at $14 a thousand, with 
an occasional call for hickory flour hoops at $4.50 to $5 
a thousand, say A. & H. Gates in their report on market 
conditions. 

No. 1, 28%4-inch Michigan elm flour staves, 
No../a, 2814-inch Wisconsin elm flour staves, 
No. 2, 2814-inch elm staves, net M......- 
No. 1, 17%-inch kiln dried basswood head- 


.00 
Nominal 5,50 


IMG, PEF BEL... corccccccesscccccrcoces 07% 
No. 1, 17%%-inch gum heading, per set, 

uit). aga Seer seen Lcessseccs NO demand 
No. 1, 28%4-inch gum staves, nominal...... No demand 
=. ot a Ss staves. ae es Te by +4 men 

atent coiled elm hoops, 6-foot, iat bie. Tae e 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 514-foot, per M... 9.09 to 9.25 


Patent coiled elm hoops, 5-foot, per M..... 9.50 

Half barrel staves, elm, per he cc ay to 6.50 
Half barrel basswood heading, per set 0445 
Hickory hoops, flour barrel, per 4.00 to 4.50 





ee 


Hickory hoops, half barrel, per M......... None wanted 
Head Tolaer car lots, per M, 12-inch..... -30 to .35 
Head linings, small lots, per M, 18-inch.... 60 
Ten-round hoop barrels......-.teceeceees 46 
Hight patent hoop barrels.........seeeee- 46 
Four patent and four hickory nate barrels. 45 
Two patent and six hickory hoop barrels... 45 
Four patent and four wire hoop barrels.... 45 
EERET eROn, aso 5 5.01010 = 650 ose 9 6 05 00:01 37 to .388% 
No. 1 white ash butter tub staves......... 11.00 to 12.00 
Flat ash, 5144-foot hoop, per M........... 5.25 

White oak oil staves, per M..... Peeere ea atest 34.00 to 35.00 
Pierce HOOPS os ceccccsesserssccevesescs 

Hickory box straps areata ty 5 

MAMA AMRRNEIE asc 2A 6 fois - 4 Faker sare 8 s'w.6 9:16 0 

LT yD eee a ee tena, eA ert 





Pork barrels, ash. . 








Advertisements will be inserted in this department at 
the following rates: 


For one week, - - - 25 cents a line. 
For two weeks, - - - 465 cents a line. 
For three weeks, - . . 60 cents a line. 
For four weeks, - - . - 765 cents a line. 


Nine words of ordinary length make one line. 

Heading counts as two lines. 

No display except the headings can be admitted. 

Remittances to accompany the order. No extra charge 
for copies of paper containing advertisement. Copy must 
be in this office not later than Wednesday morning in 
order to secure insertion in regular department. All adver- 
tisements received later will be placed under heading Too 
Late to Classify. 





Get Busy. 


DON’T put off advertising for there will be no better 
time than the present to make your wants known or to sell 
anything that you have for sale. There are always readers 
looking for Employees or Employment. In fact, you can get 
anything you want by advertising in the Wanted Columns 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


Want to Sell Something? 


You can sell anything of interest to the Lumber World 
or its associated industries by inserting an advertisement in 
our For Sale Columns. We have hundreds of testimonials 
from people who have advertised in the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN, Stating the good results obtained from their advertise- 
ment in the Wanted and For Sale Department. 


It Pays to Advertise. 


The advertising columns of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
furnish a living exemplification of the fact that advertising 
pays. The Wanted and For Sale Department of the AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN is a clearing house for the whole Lumber 
World. Buyers and Sellers brought together through this 
medium at small cost. For quick returns and good results, 
send your classified advertisement to the AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN. We would like to prove this statement and trust 
you will give us an opportunity to do so. 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 S. 


Write at once to 
Dearborn St., 
Chicago. 














Too fate To Classify | 


WANT ORDERS— FINISHED WAGON WOODS & 
All kinds of tool handles; also hard maple rollers for house 
movers. BOYER & STANSBURY, Catlin, Ill. 


FOR SALE—WHITE PINE 
About one million feet 1”x3” and 4” strips, two-thirds 4”, 
one-third 3”. Will run 25% clear. Address ‘! 
BERLIN MILLS COMPANY, Berlin, N. H. 


A1 BAND SAW FILER WANTS POSITION. 
Good reference. Can file for cypress, pine and all hard- 


woods. Can come at once. 
BOX 55, St. Albans, W. Va. 
WANTED—ADDRESS, DANIEL CAHILL 


Of Warren, Pa. (known as Black Dan in the lumber camps). 
Anyone knowing his whereabouts will please write to 
O. P. PURDY, Titusville, Pa. 


COMPETENT YELLOW PINE BOOKKEEPER 
Desires position. Young man; married: South preferred. 
Address “F. 138,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 




















POSITION WANTED. 

Ilave had lots of good valuable experience in managing 
various retail yards and now desire position as superintend- 
ent or auditor of line of yards. I possess ability and 
integrity and am well qualified. Present employers as refer- 
ences. Address “I. 134,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WOODWORKING MACHINERY SALESMAN 
Desires change. Over two years’ road experience, selling 
machinery and supplies. Fifteen years’ practical mill expe- 
rience. Go anywhere. 

Address SR ans 





care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
WANTED-—POSITION AS MANAGER 
Of yard or commissary store. 
Address “KF. 142,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 









I 
m VEST POCKET READY RECKONER. 


_f2 pages of tables showing contents of any number of 
pieces of dimension lumber 1x8—10 to 12x20—40, weights 
of lumber, shingles, lath, different log scales etc. Twenty-five 
cents a copy. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago: 


| _Wanted:Cmployees | 


WANTED-BY A CHICAGO LUMBER COMPANY 
Competent man stenographer with lumber experience. Quick 
and accurate at figures. State experience, idea as to salary 
and references. Address in longhand, ; 
“F. 141,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 














WANT—ESTIMATOR OF WIDE EXPERIENCE, 
Best order of ability, to take charge of department in our 
office. Must be a man of good personal character, energetic 
and able to handle the work of his department ‘efficiently. 
experience with special millwork in a large way essential. 
Give references, age, salary desired and full particulars of 
previous employment in applying. 
CREAM CITY SASH & DOOR CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 





WANTED—FIRST CLASS LOG BUYER 
Familiar with Southern hardwoods. Must be man of un- 
questioned integrity and of absolutely unquestioned habits. 


Reply, stating wages and giving reference in first letter. 
Must come quick. Address 
“EF. 133,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





| Too fate To Classify | 


TRAVELING SALESMAN WANTS POSITION. 
Contract expires March 15, 1912. One year selling lum- 
ber, four years selling sash and doors. ‘Territory, Ohio and 
the Pittsburgh district. Address 
“EF. 139,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


FOR SALE—-LUMBER YARD AND PLANING MILL 
Own individual railroad siding. Splendid location in 
central Pennsylvania on the P. R. R. and near N. Y. C. & 
H. R. R. R. Old established business. Owner desires to 
retire on account of old age. ddress 
“A MONEY MAKER,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


FOR SALE-—AT A BARGAIN 

During the next sixty days, 6,000 acres of virgin forest of 
pine, spruce, tamarack and cedar, in Lake County, Minne- 
sota, containing about 40,000,000 feet lumber timber, 20,000 
cord spruce pulpwood, besides large amount cedar poles and 
tamarack tie timber. Part of the land and some of the 
mineral interests also included. Address 

MINNESOTA TIMBER AND MINERAL LAND CO., 

Gen. Del., Superior, Wis. 


WANTED-FOR RETAIL LUMBER AND 
Planing mill business located in Kentucky. Strictly com- 
petent, experienced man for yard manager. Also competent 
yard foreman and wagon loader. Give references, lowest 
salary, experience, habits and earliest date you could com- 
mence in your answer. 

Address “PF. 140,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED-—AN EXPERIENCED YELLOW PINE 
Salesman, one capable of answering correspondence and 
soliciting orders from dealers, for a reliable wholesale firm 
in southern Indiana. One with some knowledge of white 
pine as well as yellow pine preferred. In answering state 
age, experience and present occupation. 

Address “FR. 135,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WHOLESALE LUMBER YARD 

Shipping local and carload shipments. Purchaser does 
not to invest any money in yards or buildings; this can be 
leased for long term of years, all you have to purchase is 
actual stock on hand. Present owners have other mills and 
yards requiring all their time. Profit from $12,000 to $18,- 
000 per year. From $25,000 to $30,000 required to handle 
this. Address “RF, 136,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


A BOOK OF HOUSE PLANS, 

“Construction of Dwelling Houses and Bungalows,” just 
off the press; 215 pages. Plans and specifications for all 
classes of houses and bungalows, and description of different 
kinds of construction material. Specifications and plans for 
each building and estimate of cost. Bound in stiff cloth 
covers, $1 postpaid. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN,. 431 South Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill, 























WANTED—YARD SUPERINTENDENT 


For retail lumber business. Must be familiar with grades, 

and be able to figure estimates. Man familiar with Detroit 

trade preferred. 
Address “I. 125," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





WANTED-—-YARD MANAGERS FOR COUPLE 
Good Colorado towns in irrigated district. Would prefer 
parties who can invest something with us in yard they 
have charge of, and also be partners. 2 

THE STERLING LUMBER & INVESTMENT CO., 
Denver, Colo. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED 
Barnhardt loader engineers. In applying, please give refer- 
ences as to ability. Address 
“EF. 100,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


HELP WANTED. 
Young man familiar with Chicago yard trade. One having 
knowledge of shipping and telephone service preferred. 
Address “E. 137,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


ASK THE CURIOSITY SHOP 
It is a reference work containing hundreds of practical 
questions about the lumber business, with full and appropri- 
ate answers, which, in many cases, embody illustrations. 
$2 a copy, postpaid. Index to contents on request. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 481 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 


WANTED — YOUNG MAN FOR BILL AND ORDER 
Clerk, preferably stenographer. Applicants must state age, 
experience, salary wanted and give references. Good oppor- 
tunity with large manufacturer located in central Alabama. 
dress “ALABAMA,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 

















WANTED-—BY ONE OF THE OLDEST, 
Most responsible and best known wholesale lumber firms in 
the Pittsburg district, a thoroughly reliable and competent 
office man, one conversant with southern yellow pi © and 
hardwoods. Must be familiar with the consumi #3 and 
dealers trade in Central states; also with sources of rapply. 
Answer, giving age, experience, salary expected, prestit em- 
ployment and reference. 
Address “E. 101,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANT—YOUNG MAN WITH FAIR KNOWLEDGE 
Of northern hardwood, to act as assistant to the salesman- 
ager of a wholesale concern. Must have fair education, and 
be capable of gradually assuming the care of a part of the 
correspondence and sales. Good chance for the right man 
to work up. State age and experience. 

Address “F. 132,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


LUMBER SHED CONSTRUCTION. 

Met L. Saley’s latest book for retail lumbermen on the 
construction of lumber sheds, offices and other buildings, with 
plans. Some very handy and useful “Shed and Yard Con- 
veniences” are also illustrated and described. $1.50 post- 











aid. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago. 











AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 





I*mBRUARY 24, 1912. 














Wanted:Employment | 


| Wanted: Employment 





WANTED—HIGH @RADE GERMAN AND 
Norwegian yard managers for Minnesota and North Dakota. 
Permanent position and good salary to men who have made 
sood and can do so again. Address 

“DAKOTA,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—MANAGER FOR RETAIL 

and coal branch yard in suburb of Grand Rapids, 
State age, experience, reference and salary expected. 
Address “Kk. 104,’’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


READ THIS. 

When you have anything you want to sell advertise in the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN,. We sell everything that is salable. 
We reach the people. Let us be your salesman. By adver- 
tising you agonal find an easy way to make a sale. A trial 
will convince yo 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


Wanted = Salesmen 





Lumber 
Mich. 





Manhattan Bldg., Chicago. 











WANTED-—A COMPETENT ROOFING SALESMAN, 


Widely acquainted in Northwestern, Southwest- 
ern, Southern and New York State territories 
and thoroughly familiar with the sale of 
Asphalt Roofings and Coal Tar Products. In- 
experienced applicants are not desired. 
Address 
“ASTAR,” 


care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED-— SALESMAN. 





A man with large acquaintance among lumbermen and 
millmen in the South. ‘ 
Address “EF. 117," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
WANTED-YELLOW PINE SALESMAN 
Familiar with southern Illinois trade. Salary or salary 
oan commission basis. . 
Address N. M. E., care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





MUST BE LIVE WIRE. 
Have some territory Iowa and Wisconsin where can use 
hustling salesman selling coast products on commission. 
COAST CENTRAL MILL CO., Seattle, Wash. 





LUMBER SHED CONSTRUCTION. 


for retail lumbermen on the 
offices and other buildings, with 
“Shed and Yard Con- 
described. $1.50 post- 


Met L. Saley’s latest book 
construction of lumber sheds, } 
plans. Some very handy and useful 
veniences” are also illustrated and 
paid. ? 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 45 Dearborn St., 


1s Chicago. 





WANTED—COMMISSION SALESMEN 
For Washington lumber and shingles in parts of Indiana and 
Illinois. 
Address “E. 


WANTED-SALESMEN. 
Desire several salesmen to sell N. C. Pine on commission 
Address P. O. BOX 375, New Bern, N. C. 


108,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








WANT—FIRST CLASS SASH & DOOR SALESMAN 
Ac —_ with W isconsin trade. 
dress “D. 130,” care 


“THE COST OF @ROWING TIMBER” 
3y R. S. Kellogg and FE. A. Ziegler, is an exposition of facts 
and figures that will interest timber owners. Twenty-five 
cents a copy. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 








WANTED-SALESMEN 
C. pine on commission basis 
‘aL CITY LUMBER CO., New Bern, N. 


INVEST YOUR IDLE TIME. 

Sell our yellow pine on commission. Restricted territory 

if desired. Others are securing handsome returns. Why not 
you? Address “W. 42,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


Wanted: Mill Mechanics 


WANTED-—COMPETENT VENEER SAWYER 
Who understands thoroughly sawing oak, mahogany and 
walnut veneers. Must be sober and industrious. Good posi- 
tion to right man. Young man preferred. 

Address “E. 126,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


To sell our N 
a, 




















WANTED-SAW FILER 

Band and gang mill, capacity fifty thousand. State expe- 
rience, references and wages expected. Healthy location. 
Address MANCHESTER ‘LUMBER coO., Manchester, Ala. 


WANTED—FIRST CLASS SAWYER. 
Must be sober and an all around timberman, to run 
horse power portable mill, sawing chestnut. 
Address ‘A, 100,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN,. 





20 





NOW IS THE TIME TO LOOK AROUND 
And see if you have any second-hand machinery, engines, 
boilers or something you would like to sell or excha inge. All 
you have to do is to place your advertisement in the AMEr- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN to reach the very people who would be 
interested. ‘Try it. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 

Manhattan Bldg., 431 South Dearborn St., Chicago. 


POSITION AS WOODS SUPERINTENDENT. 
Position wanted by a man with twenty years’ experience 
in logging, knows the business thoroughly in all its branches, 
familiar with modern methods of steam Joading and skidding 
and especially strong on laying out and building railroads. 
Six years in present position in charge of large southern 
yellow pine operation. Wish to make a change and prefer 
locating somewhere in the South. Forty-one years old, 
healthy, sober and reliable. Reference from past and pres- 





ent employers. Address 
“FR, 105," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
WANTED-POSITION BY ACCOUNTANT 
With eight years’ experience now employed. References. 
Age 27 years. Any healthy locality. 
~ Address “EF, 101,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





A CONSERVATIVE, EXPERIENCED 
General store manager and buyer, familiar with bookkeep- 
ing. Pay roll work, open quick. Country location, any 


section. Address 
84 Waddell St., Atlanta, Ga. 


MERCHANDISE, 
WANT-POSITION AS CIRCULAR SAW FILER. 





Strictly sober and reliable. Por experience. Can give 
satisfaction. Want good, steady job. . 
ALVIN L. MEREDITH,, Hiawatha, Mich. 





WANTED-—SAWING CONTRACT. 
Have a 40 H. P. See edger, trimmer, best of references. 
Address s 110,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANT-—POSITION AS BAND SAW FITTER. 
Can furnish A No. 1 reference. 
Address “Fr. 107,” care 


WANTED-GOOD MILL CONNECTIONS. 
Party, now employed, ten years’ experience buying and 
selling yellow pine, open for proposition from high class 
wholesale concern as Southern representative. First class 
mill connections: also able to secure fair volume of business 
direct from trade. Gilt edge references as to ability, char- 
acter ete. Address “EF. 106,’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


RETAIL YARD MANAGER. 
Okla. or Ark. preferred. 4 years’ experience with lumber 
and hardware. 29 years old, married; good on collections. 
References. Address “F, 108,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—POSITION WITH A GOOD LUMBER 
Company as yard foreman, inspector, or buyer and inspector 
Fifteen years’ experience. Strictly sober. Best of reference. 
Address “Rh, 119,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


= = — 
PERMANENT POSITION BY MARRIED MAN, 37 
As retail yard manager, who can make good under all condi- 
tions, in yard doing $100,000 business or less. 

Address *, 120," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-POSITION AS YARD FOREMAN OR 
Inspector. Hardwoods or cypress. North or South. Refer 
ences. Address “I. 122,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


EXPERIENCED MERCANTILE MAN 
Wants situation as commissary manager. Understands the 
mercantile business thoroughly. Married, age Best 
references. Address “F. 118,’ care AMERICAN Lv MBERMAN, 


WANTED-—IN ARKANSAS-POSITION 
In logging department by woodsman of 24 years’ experience 
as camp foreman and general overseer. 
Address “FE, 121,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


EXPERIENCED STORE MANAGER 
Desires to make a change. Has made good record. 
show best references. 
. 114,” care 


Address “- 
MAN WITH 20 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 
In the lumber business wants situation. Can control con- 
siderable trade in eastern Pennsylvania and New Jersey. 
Wants a position with a wholesale lumber firm. Can also do 
estimating. Strictly sober and Ce a Can furnish 
the best reference. FRANK WUNDERLY, Nazareth, Pa. 


YOUNG MAN 20 YEARS OF AGE 

Wants situation in wholesale lumber manufacturer's office 
where he can make himself useful. Has experience as book- 
keeper in retail lumber business. Can give good references. 
refers location in extreme southern states. 
Address 3OX 126, 





AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
































Will 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 








Orange, Va. 
YOUNG MAN, EXPERIENCED BOOKKEEPER 
And stenogr rapher, desires position with lumber concern, 
Five years’ exper ience re both. 
Address Se", ay 


EXPERIENCED YARD MANAGER WANTS 
Position. Best of references. Can report for duty at early 
date. Address “I, 128,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


LUMBERMAN OPEN FOR POSITION 


As Coast buyer for a first-class eastern concern on reason- 





care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








able salary basis; cleven years’ experience (four years on 
Coast) as buyer, Salesman, salesmanager, accountant, stenog- 
rapher; large mill a. references, 

Address P. 0. BOX 45, Tacoma, Wash. 





POSITION WANTED BY Ai YELLOW PINE 


Lumberman ; head shipping clerk for a big mill or supt. or 


gen. mgr. for 50 or 75 M mill. First class. references. Now 
employed, but want to change. 
Address “i. 129," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





A COMPETENT RETAIL YARD MANAGER 

At present employed, desires to make a change. Northwest 
or Southwest ies a 80 

‘F. 1380,” ¢ 


Address 

WANTED-—A POSITION AS TRAVELING 
Salesman by a man thoroughly qualified to handle a general 
line of lumber, having had practical experience in manu- 
facturing and selling. 








Address 126,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
BAND SAWYER, MARRIED MAN. 
Strictly sober and mean business. Prefer left hand rig. 


Iirst class references. Address 


C. 0. CHRISTENSON, Station B, Superior, Wis. 





WRITTEN FOR THE BUSINESS MAN 
“Science of Organization and Business eee by 
Robert J. Frank, of the Chicago Bar. The Law and Pro- 
cedure of Organization. Financing and Development of Busi- 
ness Corporation in ONE BOOK. Write today and get a 
copy for your desk or library. Morocco binding, $2.75, sent 


BUSINESS MANAGER, 
Able, experienced man, now occupying responsible posi- 
tion with large western corporation manufacturing pine and 


fir products, wishes to invest his services in the manage- 
ment of a smaller business on share of profits or salary 
basis, with prospect of later financial interest. Highest 





postpaid. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago, III. 





credentials. Address “I. 137,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED-TO TAKE STOCK OR MAKE 
Connections with responsible parties or company manufac- 
turing yellow pine lumber needing the services of an all 
round, up to date office man. Some one to take charge of 
the office end of the business. 16 years’ experience. Fully 
up in accounting, traffic, selling, merchantile, railroad and 
general office work. 12 years office manager of large yellow 
pine mill. Now holding official position. Understand the 
business thoroughly and can get desired results. Unques- 
tionable references furnished. Would consider buying “go- 
ing” plant on liberal terms. 

Address “EK. 115,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-POSITION AS SALESMAN 

With some high class hardwood lumber company, with ten 
years’ experience in Ohio and western Penna, Can get the 
business. Al reference. 

Address “—. 


EXPERIENCED SAWMILL MAN 

Desires situation. Foreman, band, circular or gang filer. 

Twenty years’ experience, all kinds’ of sawmill work. Han- 

dle men to best advantage. Strictly temperate, honest and 

industrious. Best references. 
Address “FE. 116,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—POSITION AS FILER. 
Ifave had twenty years’ experience on band, rotary and 
gang in up-to-date mills and all kinds of timber. Can give 





115,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








Al reference. 40 years old, strictly sober, married. Can 
come at once. Address 
W. E. SWEANEY, 142 Frank St., Dayton, Ohio. 





YELLOW PINE SALESMAN WANTS POSITION OR 
Connection with mill as salesman. Experienced. Thoroughly 
acquainted with a trade. 

Addres “E. 1438,”’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


YOUN@ HARDWOOD INSPECTOR WITH 

Six years’ experience desires position. Only year around 
position considered ; present employed ; desires change. Good 
reference, Address “E. 140,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


SASH & DOOR SALESMAN WANTS POSITION. 
Acquainted with Chicago, Milwaukee and _ surrounding 
trade. Also familiar Be Eastern trade. 

dress . 142,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN., 


BAND SAWYER WITH GOOD RECORD 
Wants to make change. C. D. HART, Columbia, Miss. 














SUGGESTIONS FOR HOME BUILDERS. 

“Craftsman Homes” is decidedly the most complete and 
best book of plans and helpful suggestions for the home 
builder and those planning additions or changes in their 
homes. It has plans for all kinds of dwellings ranging in 
cost from $1,000 to $15,000, interior decorations, furnishings 
etc. 205 pages, bound in linen crash ; postpaid, $2. Descrip- 
tive circular for the askin 

AMERICAN LUMBE RMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago. 





WANTED-—POSITION AS YARD FOREMAN OR 
Shipping clerk in retail yard. Prefer position in city, Ohio 
or New York States. Am capable and sober. Best of refer- 
ences. Address “BE. 112,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


ANY ONE DESIRING THE SERVICES OF 
A traveling salesman for State of New York, with wide 
acquaintance in this territory, having traveled it for several 
years, and is especially adapted for selling Cypress, White 
Tine, Yellow Pine = ‘Hemlock. 

Address . 151,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN,. 


WANTED-POSITION AS BUYER. 

A thoroughly experienced yellow pine and hardwood buyer 
wants a position by March 10 with first class wholesaler or 
car manufacturing concern. Well acquainted with mills in 
South. Can handle either yard stock or railroad material 
jest of references. PS 

“H), 139,” 








care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


AN EXECUTIVE SITUATION WANTED 
By responsible lumberman with good company, or as sales- 
manager for yellow pine lumber company. Have thorough 
experience in both, having been connected with big lumber 





undertakings. Am also an experienced lumber buyer, who 
understands the business fully. Best of references furnished. 
Address “RE. 114,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





“THE PRACTICAL LUMBERMAN.” 


A book dealing with the merits and uses of the leading com- 
mercial woods of the Pacific coast, short methods of figuring 
lumber, octagon spars, log specifications, lumber carrying 
capacity of vessels, logging terms and a great deal of general 
lumber information. 247 pages; flexible cloth covers; post- 
paid $1. 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


431 South Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 





YOUNG MAN, 22 YEARS OF AGE 
Wants situation where he can make himself useful. 
lumber experience and is willing worker. 
Best of references. 
Address 


Has 
Will go anywhere. 


“E. 109,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN,. 


HAVE YOU TROUBLE WITH YOUR SAWS? 

A strictly first class band saw filer will end these troubles. 
Fourteen years with last employer. Used to frozen timber. 
Steady man and wants a steady position. 

ddress “FE. 105,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


EXPERIENCED LUMBER SALESMAN WANTS 
Position. Acquainted with the trade in southern Wisconsin 
and northern Illinois. Western stocks preferred. 

Address “E. 106,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


A LIVE WIRE 
Coming to Oregon, or Washington to live. Open for a 
position. ‘Two years at saw mills, ten years in retail lum- 
ber business. 30 years old and matried. Employed as retail 
city salesman in a — city. Reason for making change 
will satisfy you. Addre 
LUMBERMAN, 334 Cook Ave., Portland, Ore. 


EXPERIENCED YOUNG MAN STENOGRAPHER 
Desires position ; fast operator; good references. 
dress “KE. 103,’”’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-POSITION AS ESTIMATOR 

















Sash, doors and lumber, by thoroughly practical man, or 
salesman ; especially good on plans or will superintend mill. 


Address “KE. 148,’’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 








